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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



Ths eullect edition, of which uij copy is at ' 2. The tcstimon; which fixes the pariod 
pnwnt known, of 'Titus AndrDnicuB,' ap- oC it« original production. 
petred In qn«rto, in 1000, nnder the follow- The direct teatimony of the first kind in 
Ing title : — 'The moat lunentable Romaine doimpeafhable : FranciBMereg, acontempo- 
Tngadie of Titos Andronicus. As it bath rary, and probably a friend, of Shakipere — a 
sondiy times been playde by the Right . man intiiD*t«ty acquainted with the liteiw; 
Honouiable the Earle oT Pembroke, the higtoiy of bia day —not writing even in ^ 
Earie of Darbie, the Earie of Suasei, and ' later period of Shakspere'i life, but as eariy 
the Lord Chamberiaine theyn Servants. At u 1 fisg— compares, for tra^y, the eieel- 
London, piioted by J. R. fbr Edward White, Icnce of Shakspere among the English, with 
ISOO.' : Seneca among the idtini, and says, witneas, 

Id the folio collection of I62S It appears | " for tragedy, hia ' Richard II.,' ' Richard III.,' 
onderthe title of ' The lamentable Tragedy j'Hcnrr IV.,' 'King Jobn,' "Titaa Andro- 
of Titoa Andronicna.' It follows 'Corio- niiiis,' and bis ' Boumo and Juliet'" 
Isnna,' and precedes ' Romeo and Juliet.' . The indirect tMttmanj is neariy as im- 

The external evidence Ihat bears upon the portant. The play is printed in tbe first 
authorship of ' Titos Audronicua' is of two folio edition of the poet's coUecled works — 
kinds: — an edition published within seven years 

1. The testimooy which aaeigna tbe play after his death by bia intimate frienda and 
to Shakspere, wholly or in part. " fellows ; " and that edition containa an 
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entire scene not found in either of the 
prerious quarto editions which have come 
down to us. That edition does not contain 
a single other play upon which a doubt of 
the authorship has been raised; for even 
those who deny the entire authorship of 
'Henry YL' to Shakspere, have no doubt as 
to the partial authorship. 

We now come to the second point — the 
testimony which fixes the date of the ori- 
ginal production of ' Titus Andronicus.' 

Ben Jonson, in the Induction to his 
' Bartholomew Fair/ first acted in 1614, says 
— "He that will swear 'Jeronimo/ or'An- 
dronicus/ are the best plays yet, shall pass 
unexcepted at here, as a man whose judg- 
ment shows it is constant, and hath stood j 
still these five-and-twenty or thirty years, j 
Though it be an ignorance, it is a yirtuous 
and staid ignorance ; and, next to truth, a 
confirmed error does well." Percy offers the 
following comment upon this passage, in his 
'Beliques of Ancient Poetry:' — "There is 
reason to conclude that this play was rather 
improved by Shakespeare with a few fine 
touches of his pen, than originally written 
by him ; for, not to mention that the style 
is less figurative than his others generally 
are, this tragedy is mentioned with discredit 
in the Induction to Ben Jonson's ' Bartholo- 
mew Fair/ in 1614, as one that had been 
then exhibited ' five-and-twenty or thirty 
years ;' which, if we take the lowest number, 
throws it back to the year 1589, at which 
time Shakespeare was but 25 : an earlier date 
than can be found for any other of his 
pieces." It is scarcely necessary to point 
out^ that with the views we have uniformly 
entertained as to the commencement of 
Shakspere's career as a dramatic author, the 
proof against his authorship of * Titus An- 
dronicus' thus brought forward by Percy is 
to us amongst the most convincing reasons 
for not hastily adopting the opinion that he 
was not its author. The external evidence 
of the authorship, and the external evidence 
of the date of the authorship, entirely coin- 
cide: each supports the other. The con- 
tinuation of the argument derived from the 
early date of the play naturally runs into 



the internal evidence of its authenticity. 
The fact of its early date is indisputable. 
Accepting that fact, we are reconciled to 
the inferiority of this play, compared with 
Shakspere's undoubted performances. Its 
revolting story, in the same way, appears 
such as a very young poet would not have 
rejected. It is easy to understand how 
Shakspere, at the period when he first entered 
upon those labours which were to build up a 
glorious fabric out of materials that had 
been previously used for the basest purposes, 
— without models, — at first, perhaps, not 
voluntarily choosing his task, but taking the 
bumness that lay before him so as to com- 
mand popular success, — ^ignorant, to a great 
degree, of the height and depth of his own 
intellectual resources, — not seeing, or dimly 
seeing, how poetry and philosophy were to 
elevate and purify the common staple of the 
coarse drama about him, — it is easy to con- 
ceive how a story of fearful bloodshed should 
force itself upon him as a thing that he 
could work into something better than the 
dumb show and fiery words of his predeces- 
sors and contemporaries. It was in after 
years that he had to create the tragedy of 
passion. Lamb has beautifully described 
Webster, as almost alone having the power 
" to move a horror skilfully, to touch a soul 
to the quick, to lay upon fear as much as it 
can bear, to wean and weary a life till it is 
ready to drop, and then step in with mortal 
instruments to take its last forfeit." Lamb 
adds, "writers of inferior genius mistake 
quantity for quality." The remark is quite 
true ; when examples of the higher tragedy 
are accessible, and when the people have 
learnt better than to require the grosser 
stimulant. Before Webster had written 
' The Duchess of Malfi' and ' Vittoria Corom- 
bona,' Shakspere had produced 'Lear' and 
'Othello.* But there were writers, not of 
inferior genius, who had committed the 
same mistake as the author of ' Titus Andro- 
nicus' — who use blood as they would " the 
paint of the property-man in the theatre." 
Need we mention other names than Marlowe 
and Kyd ? 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I.— Rome. 

FltMtmh. Enter the Tribunes and SenatorB, alojt: and then enter S^TUKHraus 
and hit Followers at one door, and Bassianus and hie FoiloyiBTa at the other, 
teith drum and colouri. 

Sat. Noble patriclana, patrons of mj right, 

Defend thejustjce of my cause with arms; 

And, countrymen, m; loving followers, 

Plead my successive title with your swords; 

I sm tds* fi^8^bo^a son, that was the last 

That wore'' the imperial diadem of Home : 

Then let my father's honours live in me, 

Nor wrong mine age*' with this iudignity. 
Bass. Romans, firiends, followers, favourera of ray right. 

If ever Basaianus, Ctesar's son, 

Wok gracioua in the eyes of royal Borne, 

Keep Uien this passc^e to the Capitol ; 

• An Ml. The folio, wot the. ' Won. The quarto, loar*. 
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And suffer not dishonour to approach 

Th' imperial seat ; to virtue consecrate, 

To justice, continence, and nobility : 

But let desert in pure election shine ; 

And, Komans, fight for freedom in your choice. 

Enter Mabcub Andbonicus, aloft, with the crown. 

Mabc. Princes, that strive by factions and by friends 

Ambitiously for rule and empery, 

£lnow that the people of Rome, for whom we stand 

A special party, have by common voice, 

In election for the Roman empery. 

Chosen Andronicus, sumamed Pius, 

For many good and great deserts to Rome : 

A nobler man, a braver warrior. 

Lives not this day within the city walls. 

He by the senate is accited home, 

From weary wars against the barbarous Goths, 

That with his sons, a terror to our foes, 

Hath yok*d a nation strong, trained up in arms. 

Ten years are spent, since first he undertook 

This cause of Rome, and chastised with arms 

Our enemies' pride : five times he hath return *d 

Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant sons 

In coffins from the field ; 

And now at last, laden with honour's spoils. 

Returns the good Andronicus to Rome, 

Renowned Titus, flourishing in arms. 

Let us entreat, — ^by honour of his name, 

Whom worthily you would have now succeed. 

And in the Capitol and senate's right. 

Whom you pretend to honour and adore, — 

That you withdraw you, and abate your strength ; 

Dismiss your followers, and, as suitors should. 

Plead your deserts in peace and humbleness. 
Sat. How fair the tribune speaks to calm my thoughts ! 
Bass. Marcus Andronicus, so I do affy 

In thy uprightness and integrity, 

And so I love and honour thee and thine. 

Thy noble brother Titus and his sons. 

And her to whom my thoughts are humbled all. 

Gracious Lavinia, Rome's rich ornament. 

That I will here dismiss my loving friends ; 

And to my fortunes and the people's favour 
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Commit mj cause in balance to be weighed. 

[Exeunt Followers of Bassiamus. 
Sat. Friends, that have been thus forward in my right, 
I thank jou all, and here dismiss you all ; 
And to the loye and favour of my country 
Commit myself, my person, and the cause. 

[Exeunt Followers of Saturninus. 
Rome, be as just and gracious unto me. 
As I am confident and kind to thee. 
Open the gates and let me in. 
Bass. Tribunes, and me, a poor competitor. 

[Fhurish. They go up into the Senate-houte. 



SCENE IL—The sarne. 

Enter a Captain, and others. 

Cap. Romans, make way : the good Andronicus, 
Patron of virtue, Rome's best champion. 
Successful in the battles that he fights, 
With honour and with fortune is retum'd. 
From where he circumscribed with his sword. 
And brought to yoke, the enemies of Rome. 

[Sound drums and trumpets, and then enter two of Titus' Sons. After them tu>o 
Men bearing a coffin covered with black : then two other Sons. After them 
Titus Andronicus ; and then Takora, the queen of Goths, and her two Sons, 
Chiron and Demetrius, vdth Aaron the Moor, and others, as many as can 
be. They set doum the coffin , and Titus speaks. 

Tit. Hail, Rome, victorious in thy mourning weeds ! 
Lo, as the bark that hath discharged her fraught. 
Returns with precious lading to the bay 
From whence at first she weighed her anchorage, 
Cometh Andronicus, bound with laurel boughs. 
To re-salute his country with his tears. 
Tears of true joy for his return to Rome. 
Thou great defender of this Capitol, 
Stand gracious to the rites that we intend ! 
Romans, of five-and-twenty valiant sons. 
Half of the number that king Priam had, 
Behold the poor remains, alive, and dead ! 
These that survive let Rome reward with love : 
These that I bring unto their latest home. 
With burial amongst their ancestors. 
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Here Goths have given me leave to sheath mj sword. 

Titus, unkiDd, and careless of thine own, 

Why saffer*st thou thy sons, unhuried yet, 

To hover on the dreadful shore of Styx? 

Make way to lay them by their brethren. [^^ <^P^ ^^ ^^' 

There greet in silence, as the dead are wont. 

And sleep in peace, slain in your country's wars : 

O sacred receptacle of my joys, 

Sweet cell of virtue and nobility, 

How many sons of mine hast thou in store. 

That thou wilt never render to me more i 
liUc. Give us the proudest prisoner of the Goths^ 

That we may hew his limbs, and on a pile, 

Ad manes fratrum, sacrifice his flesh. 

Before this earthy * prison of their bones ; 

That so the shadows be not unappeas'd, 

Nor we disturbed with prodigies on earth. 
Tit. I give him you, the noblest that survives, 

The eldest son of this ^ distressed queen 
Tam. Stay, Roman brethren, gracious conqueror, 

Yictorius Titus, rue the tears I shed, 

A mother's tears in passion for her son : 

And if thy sons were ever dear to thee^ 

O think my son to be as dear to me. 

Sufficeth not, that we are brought to Rome 

To beautify thy triumphs, and return 

Captive to thee, and to thy Roman yoke ; 

But must my sons be slaughter *d in the streets. 

For valiant doings in their country's ^cause ? 

O, if to fight for king and commonweal 

Were piety in thine, it is in these. 

Andronicus, stain not thy tomb with blood. 

Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 

Draw near them then in being merciful : 

Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge. 

Thrice-noble Titus, spare my first-born son. 
Tit. Patient*^ yourself, madam, and pardon me. 

These are the^ brethren, whom you Goths beheld 

Alive and dead, and for their brethren slain 

Religiously they ask a sacrifice : 

To this your son is mark'd, and die he must, 

T appease their groaning shadows that are gone. 
Luc. Away with him, and make a fire straight ; 

« Earthy, in both quartos. The folio, earthfy. ^ Tkit, in the foUo. the qoarto, hii. 

' PaUeni—M a verb. ' Tke^ in the folio. The quarto, ikeir. 
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And with our swords, upon a pile of wood, 

Let *8 hew his limbs till they be clean consum'd. 

[Exeunt Titus* Sons vHth AlaHbus. 
Tam. O cruelf irreligious piety ! 

Chi. Was erer 8ksythia half so barbarous ? 

Dehet. Oppose not* Scythia to ambitious Rome. 

Alarbus goes to rest, and we survive 

To tremble under Titus' threat'ning look. 

Then, madam, stand resolv'd ; but hope withal, 

The self-satne gods that arm'd the queen of Troy 
« With opportunity of sharp revenge 

Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent, 

May favour Tamora, the queen of Goths, 

(When Goths were Goths, and Tamora was queen,) 

To quit the bloody wrongs upon her foes. 

Enter the Sons of Anbkonicus again. 

Luc. See, lord and father, how we have perform 'd 

Our Roman rites : Alarbus* limbs are lopp'd, 

And entrails feed the sacrificing fire, 

Whose smoke, like incense, doth perfume the sky. 

Remaiueth nought, but to inter our brethren. 

And with loud larums welcome them to Rome. 
Tit. Let it be so, and let Andronicus 

Make this his latest farewell to their souls. 

[Flourish, Sound trumpets, and they lay the coffin in the tonib. 

In peace and honour rest you here, my sons ; 

Rome's readiest champions, repose you here in rest. 

Secure from worldly chances and mishaps : 

Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells. 

Here grow no damned grudges ; here are no storms^ 

No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. 

In peace and honour rest you here^ my sons. 

Enter Lavinia. 

Lav. In peace and honour live lord Titus long ; 
My noble lord and father, live in fame ! 
Lo, at this tomb, my tributary tears 
I render for my brethren's obsequies : 
And at thy feet I kneel, with tears of joy 
Shed on the earth for thy return to Rome. 
O bless me here with thy victorious hand, 
Whose fortunes^ Rome's best citizens applaud. 

> Not. So the quarto. The folio, me, 

^ Fortunes J in the quarto. The folio, fortune. 
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Tit. Kind Home, thon hast thos lovinglj resenr'd 
The cordial of mme age to glad mj heart ! 
Lavinia, live ; oatlive thy father's days. 
And fiEune's eternal date, for virtue *s praise. 

Enter Marcus Andbonicus, Satubminus, Bassianus, and othen. 

Mabo. Long live lord Titos, my beloved brother, 

Gracious triumpher in the eyes of Rome ! 
Tit. Thanks, gentle tribune, noble brother Marcos. 
Mabg. And welcome, nephews, from soccessfiil wars. 

Too that sorvive, and yoo that sleep in flame : 

Fair lords, yoor fortones are alike in all \ 

That in yoor coontry*s service drew your swords. 

But safer triumph is this funeral pomp. 

That hath aspir'd to Solon's happiness. 

And triumphs over chance in honour's bed. 

Titus Andronicus, the people of Home, 

Whose friend in justice thou hast ever been. 

Send thee by me, their tribune and their trust. 

This palliament^ of white and spotless hue. 

And name thee in election for the empire. 

With these our late deceased emperor's sons : 

Be eandidcUus then, and put it on, 

And help to set a head on headless Borne. 
Tit. a better head her glorious body fits. 

Than his that shakes for age and feebleness. 

What! should I don this robe, and trouble you? 

Be chosen with proclamations to-day. 

To-morrow yield up rule, resign my life, 

And set abroad new business for you all ? 

Rome, I have been thy soldier forty years. 

And led my country's strength successfoUy, 

And buried one-and-twenty valiant sons ; 

Ejiighted in field, slain manfully in arms. 

In right and service of their noble country ; 

Give me a staff of honour for mine age. 

But not a sceptre to control the world ! 

Upright he held it, lords, that held it last 
Mabc. Titus, thou shalt obtain and ask the empery. 
Sat. Proud and ambitious tribune, canst thou tell ? 
Tit. Patience, prince Satuminus. 
Sat. Romans, do me right. 

Patricians, draw your swords, and sheath them not 

Till Satuminus be Rome's emperor : 

» ThefoUoha8,"aUtlikemaU." ' 
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Andronicus, would thou wert shipped to hell, 

Bather than rob me of the people's hearts. 
Luo. Proud Saturnine, interrupter of the good 

That noble-minded Titus means to thee ! 
Trr. Content thee, prince, I will restore to thee 

The people's hearts, and wean them from themselves. 
Bass. Andronicus, I do not flatter thee. 

But honour thee, and will do till I die : 

My faction if thou strengthen with thy friends, 

I will most thankful be, and thanks to men 

Of noble minds is honourable meed. 
Tit. People of Rome, and people's* tribunes here, 

I ask your voices and your suffrages ; 

Will you bestow them friendly on Andronicus ? 
Tkibunes. To gratify the good Andronicus, 

And gratulate his safe return to Rome, 

The people will accept whom he admits. 
Tit. Tribunes, I thank you : and this suit I make, 

That you create your emperor's eldest sou. 

Lord Saturnine, whose virtues will, I hope, 

Reflect on Rome, as Titan's rays on earth. 

And ripen justice in this commonweal : 

Then, if you will elect by my advice. 

Crown him, and say, " Long live our emperor ! '* 
Mabo. With voices and applause of every sort, 

Patricians, and plebeians, we create 

Lord Satuminus Rome's great emperor ; 

And say, '* Long live our emperor, Saturnine I " 

[A longflourishf till th^ come dawn. 
Sat. Titus Andronicus, for thy favours done 

To us in our election this day, 

I give thee thanks in part of thy deserts. 

And will with deeds requite thy gentleness : 

And for an onset, Titus, to advance 

Thy name and honourable family, 

Lavinia will I make my empress, 

Rome's royal mistress, mistress of my heart. 

And in the sacred Pantheon^ her espouse : 

Tell me, Andronicus, doth this motion please thee? 
Tit. It doth, my worthy lord ; and in this match 

I hold me highly honour'd of your grace. 

And here, in sight of Rome, to Saturnine, 

King and commander of our commonweal, 

• People\ in the quarto. The folio, noble, 

^ Paniheon, in the second folio. All the earlier copies, Pathtm, 
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The wide world's emperor, do I consecrate 

Mj sword) mj chariot, and mj prisoners, — 

Presents well worthy Rome's imperial lord : 

Receive them, then, the tribute that I owe, 

Mine honour's ensigns humbled at thy feet. 
Sat. Thanks, noble Titus, father of my life ! 

How proud I am of thee, and of thy gifts, 

Rome shall record; and when I do forget 

The least of these unspeakable deserts, 

Romans, forget your fealty to me. 
Trr. Now, madam, are you prisoner to an emperor ; [To Taicoba. 

To him that, for your honour and your state, * 

Will use you nobly, and your followers. 
Sat. a goodly lady, trust me, of the hue 

That I would choose, were I to choose anew : 

Clear up, fJEur queen, that cloudy countenance : 

Though chance of war hath wrought this change of cheer, 

Thou com'st not to be made a scorn in Rome : 

Princely shall be thy usage every way. 

Rest on my word, and let not discontent 

Daunt all your hopes : madam, he comforts you 

Can make you greater than the queen of Goths ; 

Lavinia, you are not displeas'd with this ? 
Lav. Not I, my lord, sith true nobility 

Warrants these words in princely courtesy. 
Sat. Thanks, sweet Lavinia. Romans, let us go : 

Ransomless here we set our prisoners free. 

Proclaim our honours, lords, with trump and drum. 
Bass. Lord Titus, by your leave, this maid is mine. [Seizing Lavimi a. 

Trr. How, sir? are you in earnest then, my lord? 
Bass. Ay, noble Titus, and resolv'd withal 

To do myself this reason and this right. 
Mabg. 8uum cttique is our Roman justice : 

This prince in justice seizeth but his own. 
Luo. And that he will and shall, if Lucius live. 
Tit. Traitors, avaunt ! where is the emperor's guard ? 

Treason, my lord ! Lavinia is surpris'd. 
Sat. Surpris'd! by whom? 
Bass. By him that justly may 

Bear his betroth'd from all the world away. 

[Exeunt Mabous and Bassiakus, with Lavinia. 
MuT. Brothers, help to convey her hence away, 

And with my sword 1 11 keep this door safe. 

[Eseunt Lucius, Quimtus, and Martius. 
Trr. Follow, my lord, and 1 11 soon bring her back. 
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MuT. My lord, you pass not Iiere. 

Tit. What! villain, boy, barr'st me my way in Rome ? 

MuT. Help, Lucius, help ! [Titus kUls him. 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc. My lord, you are unjust, and more than so ; 

In wrongful quarrel you have slain your son. 
Tit. Nor thou, nor he, are any sons of mine : 

My sons would never so dishonour me. 

Traitor, restore Lavinia to the emperor. 
Luc. Dead, if you will, but not to be his wife. 

That is another*s lawful promis'd love. [ExU. 

Enter aloft the Emperor, tdth Tamora and her two Sons, and Aaron the Moor. 

Sat. No, Titus, no ; the emperor needs her not, 

Nor her, nor thee, nor any of thy stock : 

1 11 trust, by leisure, him that mocks me once ; 

Thee never, nor thy traitorous haughty sons. 

Confederates all, thus to dishonour me. 

Was none in Home to make a stale but Saturnine*? 

Full well, Andronicus, 

Agree these deeds with that proud brag of thine. 

That said'st, I begg*d the empire at thy hands. 
Tit. O monstrous ! what reproachful words are these ? 
Sat. But go thy ways ; go, give that changing piece 

To him that flourish'd for her with his sword : 

A valiant son-in-law thou shalt enjoy ; 

One fit to bandy with thy lawless sons. 

To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. 
Tit. These words are razors to my wounded heart. 
Sat. And therefore, lovely Tamora, queen of Goths, 

That, like the stately Phcebe 'mongst her nymphs, 

Dost overshine the gallant*st dames of Eome, 

If thou be pleas 'd with this my sudden choice, 

Behold I choose thee, Tamora, for my bride, 

And will create thee empress of Rome. 

Speak, queen of Goths ; dost thou applaud my choice ? 

And here I swear by all the Roman gods, — 

Sith priest and holy water are so near, 

And tapers bum so bright, and everything 

In readiness for Hymeneus stand, — 

I will not re-salute the streets of Rome, 

« The second folio has — 

^ Was there none else in Rome, to make a stale, 
Bat Saturnine?'* 
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Or climb my palace, till from forth this place 

I lead espoused my bride along with me. 
TAif. And here, in sight of heaven, to Rome I swear, 

If Saturnine advance the qoeen of Goths, 

She will a handmaid be to his desires, 

A loving nurse, a mother to his youth. 
Sat. Ascend, fair queen. Pantheon : llords, accompany 

Your noble emperor and his lovely bride. 

Sent by the heavens for prince Saturnine, 

Whose wisdom hath her fortune conquered : 

There shall we consummate our spousal rites. 

^Exeunt Saturnine and his Followers ; Tahoba, and her Sons ; 

Aaron, and Goths. 
Tit. I am not bid to wait upon this bride ; — 

Titus, when wert thou wont to walk alone, 

Dishonour*d thus, and challenged of wrongs ? 

He-enter Mabcus, Lucius, Quintus, and Marti us. 

Marc. O, Titos, see ! O see what thou hast done ! 

In a bad quarrel slain a virtuous son. 
Tit. No, foolish tribune, no : no son of mine, — 

Nor thou, nor these, confederates in the deed. 

That hath dishonoured all our family ; 

Unworthy brother, and unworthy sons ! 
Luc. But let OS give him burial as becomes : 

Give Mutius burial with our brethren. 
Tit. Traitors, away ! he rests not in this tomb : 

This monument five hundred years hath stood. 

Which I have sumptuously re-edified : 

Here none but soldiers, and Rome's servitors. 

Repose in fame : none basely slain in brawls : 

Buiy him where you can ; he comes not here. 
Marc. My lord, this is impiety in you : 

My nephew Mutius* deeds do plead for him : 

He must be buried with his brethren. 
Quint., Mart. And shall, or him we will accompany. 
Tit. And shall ! What villain was it spake that word ? 
Quint. He that would vouch it in any place but here. 
Tit. What ! would you bury him in my despite ? 
Marc. No, noble Titus ; but entreat of thee 

To pardon Mutius, and to bury him. 
Tit. Marcus, even thou hast struck upon my crest, 

And with these boys mine honour thou hast wounded : 

My foes I do repute you every one. 

So trouble me no more, but get you gone. 
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Mabt. He is not with himself * ; let us withdraw. 

Qnnrr. Not I, till Mutius* hones he huried. [The Brother and the Sons kneel, 

Mabc. Brother, for in that name doth nature plead. 

Quint. Father, and in that name doth nature speak. 

Tjt. Speak thou no more, if all the rest will speed. 

Mabo. Renowned Titus, more than half mj soul i 

Luc. Dear father, soul and substance of us all ! 

Mabc. Suffer thj brother Marcus to inter 

His noble nephew here in virtue's nest, 

That died iu honour and Lavinia's cause. 

Thou art a Roman, be not barbarous : 

The Greeks upon advice, did bury Ajax, 

That slew himself : and wise Laertes' son 

Did graciously plead for his funerals : 

Let not young Mutius then, that was thy joy. 

Be barr'd his entrance here. 
Trr. Rise, Marcus, rise ! 

The dismall'st day is this that e'er I saw, 

To be dishonour'd by my sons in Rome : 

Well, bury him, and bury me the next. [They put Munus in the tomb. 

Luc. There lie thy bones, sweet Mutius, with thy friends. 

Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb. [They aU kneel and say. 

No man shed tears for noble Mutius ; 

He lives in fame that died in virtue's cause. 

[Exeunt aU but Mabgus and Titus. 
Mabc. My lord, — ^to step out of these sudden'* dumps, — 

How comes it that the subtle queen of Goths 

Is of a sudden thus advanc'd in Rome ? 
Tit. I know not, Marcus : but I know it is : 

Whether by device, or no, the heavens can tell ; 

Is she not then beholding to the man 

That brought her for this high good turn so far ? 

Yes ; and will nobly him remunerate*^. 

Enter tJie Emperor, Tamora, and her two Sons, with the Moor, at one eide; 
enter at tli£ other side, Bassianus and Lavinia, with others. 

Sat. So, Bassianus, you have play'd your prize ! 

God give you joy, sir, of your gallant bride ! 
Bass. And you of yours, my lord. I say no more. 

Nor wish no less ; and so I take my leave. 
Sat. Traitor, if Rome have law, or we have power, 

• With himself, in the quarto. The folio omits vfith, 
^ Sudden, in tiie folio. The quarto, dreary. 

* This line, found in the foUo, is wanting in the quarto. It is, probably, not intended to be 
spoken by Titus. 
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Thou and thy faction shall repent this rape. 
Bass. Rape call yon it, mj lord, to seize my own, 

My true hetrothed love, and now my wife ? 

But let the laws of Home determine all ; 

Meanwhile I am possess'd of that is mine. 
Sat. *T is good, sir ; you are very short with us ; 

But, if we live, we 11 be as sharp with you. 
Bass. My lord, what I have done, as best I may. 

Answer I must, and shall do with my life. 

Only thus much I give your grace to know : 

By all the duties that I owe to Rome, 

This noble gentleman, lord Titus here. 

Is in opinion and in honour wrong'd. 

That, in the rescue of Lavinia, 

With his own hand did slay his youngest son. 

In zeal to you, and highly mov'd to wrath. 

To be controird in that he frankly gave. 

Receive him, then, to favour. Saturnine, 

That hath expressed himself, in all his deeds, 

A father and a friend to thee and Rome. 
Trr. Prince Bassianus, leave to plead my deeds : 

T is thou, and those, that have dishonoured me. 

Rome, and the righteous heavens, be my judge, 

How I have lov*d and honour *d Saturnine. 
Tam. My worthy lord, if ever Tamora 

Were gracious in those princely eyes of thine. 

Then hear me speak, indifferently for all : 

And at my suit, sweet, pardon what is past. 
Sat. What, madam ! be dishonoured openly. 

And basely put it up without revenge ? 
Taic. Not so, my lord ; the gods of Rome forfend 

I should be author to dishonour you. 

But on mine honour, dare I undertake 

For good lord Titus' innocence in all ; 

Whose fury not dissembled speaks his griefs : 

Then, at my suit, look graciously on him : 

Lose not so noble a friend on vain suppose ; 

Nor with sour looks afflict his gentle heart. 

My lord, be ruVd by me, be won at last ; 

Dissemble all your griefs and discontents : 

Tou are but newly planted in your throne ; 

Lest then the people, and patricians too. 

Upon a just survey take Titus' part. 

And so supplant us for ingratitude. 

Which Rome reputes to be a heinous sin, 
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Yield at entreats, and then let me alone : 

I 11 find a day to massacre them all ; 

And raze their faction and their fiEimily, 

The cruel father, and his traitorous sons, 

To whom I sued for my dear son's life ; 

And make them know, what *t is to let a queen 

Kneel in the streets, and beg for grace in vain. 

[The preceding fourteen lines are spoken aside. 

Come, come, sweet emperor ; come, Andronicus ; 

Take up tins good old man, and cheer the heart 

That dies in tempest of thy angry frown. 
Sat. Eise, Titus, rise ; my empress hath prevail 'd. 
Tit. I thank your majesty, and her, my lord. 

These words, these looks, infuse new life in me. 
Tam. Titus, I am incorporate in Rome, 

A Roman now adopted happily, 

And must advise the emperor for his good. 

This day all quarrels die, Andronicus ; 

And let it be mine honour, good my lord. 

That I have reconcird your friends and you. 

For you, prince Bassianus, I have passed 

My word and promise to the emperor, 

That you will be more mild and tractable : 

And fear not, lords : and you, Lavinia, 

By my advice, all humbled on your knees. 

You shall ask pardon of his majesty. 
Luo. We do ; and vow to heaven, and to his highness, 

That what we did was mildly, as we might, 

Tend*ring our sister's honour and our own. 
Mabc. That on mine honour here I do protest. 
Sat. Away, and talk not ; trouble us no more. — 
Tax. Nay, nay, sweet emperor, we must all be friends : 

The tribune and his nephews kneel for grace ; 

I will not be denied. Sweet heart, look back. 
Bat. Marcus, for thy sake, and thy brother's here. 

And at my lovely Tamora's entreats, 

I do remit these young men's heinous faults. 

Stand up. Lavinia, though you left me like a churl, 

I found a friend : and sure as death I sware*, 

I would not part a bachelor from the priest. 

Come, if the emperor's court can feast two brides. 

You are my guest, Lavinia, and your friends : 

This day shall be a love-day, Tamora. 

• SwarCf in the folio. The quarto, awore. 
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Tit. To-morrow, sn it please ;otir majesty 

To hant the panther uid die hart irith ma. 

With horn and bound, ne 11 give jour grace bon^our. 
Sat. Be it so, Titus, and gramercj loo. [Exeunt. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I.— Rome. Before the Palace. 

Enter Aabon. 

Aaron. Now climbeth Tamora Oljmpus' top, 
Safe out of Fortune's ahot; and sits aloft, 
Secure of thunder's crack or lightning flash, 
Advanc'd above pale envy's threat'ning reach : 
As when the golden sun salutes the mom, 
And, having gilt the ocean ivith his beams. 
Gallops the zodiac in his glistering coach. 
And overlooks the highest peering hills ; 
So Tamora. 

Upon her nit doth earthly honour wait. 
And virtue stoops and trembles at her frown. 
Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts. 
To mount aloft with thy imperial mistress. 
And mount her pitch, whom thou in triumph long 
Hast prisoner held, fetter'd in amorous chains. 
And faster bound to Aaron's charming eyes 
Than b Prometheus tied to Caucasus. 
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Away with slavish weeds and serrile * thoughts ! 
I will he hright, and shine in pearl and gold, 
To wait upon this new-made empress. 
To wait, said I ? to wanton with this queen, 
This goddess, this Semiramis, this nymph ^ 
This syren, that will charm Rome's Saturnine, 
And see his shipwrack, and his commonweal^. 
Hollo ! what storm is this 7 

Enter Chibon and Dehstbius, braving, 

Dem ET. Chiron, thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge. 

And manners, to intrude where I am grac'd ; 

And may, for aught thou know'st, affected be. 
Cm. Demetrius, thou dost overween in all ; 

And so in this, to bear me down with brayes. 

T is not the difference of a year or two 

Makes me less gracious, or thee more fortmiate : 

I am as able, and as fit, as thou. 

To serve, and to deserve my mistresses grace ; 

And that my sword upon thee shall approve, 

And plead my passions for Lavinia s love. 
Aabon. Clubs, clubs ! these lovers will not keep the peace. 
Dkmet. Why, boy, although our mother, unadvised. 

Gave you a dancing rapier by your side, 

Are you so desperate grown to threat your friends ? 

Go to ; have your lath glued within your sheath. 

Till you know better how to handle it. 
Chi. Meanwhile, sir, with the little skill I have. 

Full well shalt thou perceive how much I dare. 
Demet. Ay, boy, grow ye so brave ? [They draw,. 

Aabon. Why, how now, lords? 

So near the emperor s palace, dare you draw. 

And maintain such a quarrel openly ? 

Full well I wot the ground of all this grudge ; 

I would not for a million of gold 

The cause were known to them it most concerns. 

Nor would your noble mother, for much more. 

Be so dishonoured in the court of Rome. 

For shame, put up. 
Demet. Not I, till I have sheath'd 

My rapier in his bosom, and, vrithal. 

Thrust those reproachful speeches down his throat. 

That he hath breathed in my dishonour here. 

» ServiU, in the quarto of 1600 ; the folio, fd2e, and so the quarto of 1611. 
^ Nymph, in the quarto of 1600 ; the folio, and the quarto of 1611, fuun. 
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Chi. For that I am prepared, and full resolv'd. 

Foul-spoken coward, that thund rest with thy tongue^ 

And with thy weapon nothing dar'st perform. 
Aabon. Awaj, I say ! 

Now, by the gods that warlike Goths adore, 

This petty brabble will undo us all ! 

Why, lords, — and think you not how dangerous 

It is to jet upon a prince s right ? 

What, is Lavinia then become so loose. 

Or Bassianus so degenerate, 

That for her love such quarrels may be broach'd, 

Without controlment, justice, or revenge? 

Toung lords, beware; and should the empress. know 

This discord*s ground, the music would not please. 
Chi. I care not, I, knew she, and all the world, 

I love Lavinia more than all {he world. 
Dehet. Youngling, learn thou to make some meaner choice : 

Lavinia is thine elder brother s hope. 
Aabon. Why, are ye mad ? or know ye not, in Rome, 

How furious and impatient they be, 

And cannot brook competitors in love ? 

I tell you, lords, you do but plot your deaths 

By this device. 
Chi. Aaron, a thousand deaths would I propose, 

To achieve her whom I do love. 
Aabon. To achieve her, how? 

Demet. Why mak'st thou it so strange ? 

She is a woman, therefore may be woo*d; 

She is a woman, therefore may be won ; 

She is Lavinia, therefore must be lov'd. 

What, man ! more water glideth by the mill 

Than wots the miller of ; and easy it is 

Of a cut loaf to steal a shive, we know : 

Though Bassianus be the emperor's brother. 

Better than he have worn Yulcan^s badge. 
Aabon. Ay, and as good as Saturninus may. 
Demet. Then why should he despair that knows to court it 

With words, &ir looks, and liberality ? 

What, hast not thou full often struck a doe, 

And borne her cleanly by the keeper's nose ? 
Aabon. Why, then, it seems, some certain snatch or so 

Would serve your turns. 
Chi. Ay, so the turn were serv'd. 

Deket. Aaron, thou hast hit it. 
Aabon. Would you had hit it too. 
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Then should not we be tir'd with this ado. 

Why, hark je, hark ye, and are joa such fools 

To square for this ? would it offend jou then 

That both should spe^d* ? 
Chi. Faith, not me. 

Demet. Nor me, so I were one. 

Aabon. For shame, be friends, and join for that you jar. 

T is policy and stratagem must do 

That you affect, and so must you resolve 

That what you cannot as you would achieve 

You must perforce accomplish as you may : 

Take this of me, Lucrece was not more chaste 

Than this Layinia, Bassianus' love. 

A speedier course than*^ lingering langmshment 

Must we pursue, and I have found the path. 

My lords, a solemn hunting is in hand ; 

There will the lovely Roman ladies troop : 

The forest walks are wide and spacious, 

And many unfrequented plots there are. 

Fitted by kind for rape and villainy : 

Single you thither then this dainty doe, 

And strike her home by force, if not by words : 

This way, or not at all, stand you in hope. 

Gome, come, our empress, with her sacred ^ wit. 

To villainy and vengeance consecrate. 

Will we acquaint with all that we intend ; 

And she shall file our engines with advice, 

That will not suffer you to square yourselves, 

But to your vrishes* height advance you both. 

The emperor s coiurt is like the house of fame. 

The palace full of tongues, of eyes, of .ears : 

The woods are ruthless, dreadful, deaf, and dull : 

There speak, and strike, brave boys, and take your tumsw 

There ser>'e your lust, shadow 'd from heaven *s eye, 

And revel in Lavinia^s treasury. 
Chi. Thy couusel, lad, smells of no cowardice, 
Demet. 8U fas aut nefas, till I find the stream 

To cool this heat, a charm to calm these fits. 

Per Sty gay per manes vehor. [Eteunt. 

* This line is omitted in the folio: the souse Is incomplete with6nt it. 
^ Than — in the original copies, thu. * Sacrtd—m the Latin sense, aecuned. 
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SCENE IT.— ^ Foreit. 

Enter Titus Andbonigus, his three Sons, and Mabous, making a noise wi^ 

hounds and horns. 

Tit. The hunt is up. the mom is bright and gray, 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green ; 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. 
And wake the emperor and his lovely bride. 
And rouse the prince, and ring a hunter's peal. 
That all the court may echo with the noise. 
Sons, let it be your charge, as it is ours» 
To attend the emperor's person carefully : 
I have been troubled in my sleep this night, 
But dawning day new comfort hath inspired. 

Here a cry of hounds, and wind horns in a peal ; then enter Satubninus, Tamoba, 
Bassianus, Lavinia, Chiron, Demetrius, and their Attendants, 

Tit. Many good morrows to your majesty ; 

Madam, to you as many and as good. 

I promised your grace a hunter s peal. 
Sat. And you have rung it lustily, my lords ; 

Somewhat too early for new-married ladies. 
Ba8. Lavinia, how say you ? 
Lav. I say no : 

I have been broad awake two hours and more. 
Sat. Come on, then ; horse and chariots let us have, 

And to our sport : madam, now shall ye see 

Our Roman hunting. 
Marc. I have dogs, my lord. 

Will rouse the proudest panther in the chase, 

And climb the highest promontory top. 
Tit. And I have horse will follow where the game 

Makes way, and run like swallows o*er the plain. 
Demet. Chiron, we hunt not, we, with horse nor hound ; 

But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground. IB^oennL 

SCENE Jlh^The Forest. 

Enter Aaron. 

Aaron. He that had wit would think that I had none, 
To bury so much gold under a tree, 
And never after to inherit it. 
Let him that thinks of me so abjectly 
Know that this gold must coin a stratagem. 
Which, cunningly effected, will beget 
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A very excellent piece of rillainj : 

And 80 repose, sweet gold, for their unrest. 

That have their alms oat of the empress' chest. 

Enter Tamora. 

Tam. My lovely Aaron, wherefore look'st thou sad. 

When everything doth make a gleeful boast? 

The birds chant melody on every bush ; 

The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun ; 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. 

And make a checker'd shadow on the ground : 

Under their sweet shade, Aaron, let us sit. 

And, whilst the babbling echo mocks the hounds. 

Replying shrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once. 

Let us sit down and mark their yelping* noise : 

And, after conflict such as was supposed 

The wand'ring prince and Dido once enjoy *d 

When with a happy storm they were surpris'd, 

And curtain'd with a counsel -keeping cave. 

We may, each wreathed in the other s arms. 

Our pastimes done, possess a golden slumber. 

While hounds, and horns, and sweet melodious birds. 

Be unto us as is a nurse's song 

Of lullaby, to bring her babe asleep. 
Aaron. Madam, though Venus govern your desires, 

Saturn is dominator over mine : 

What signifies my deadly standing eye. 

My silence, and my cloudy melancholy, 

My fleece of woolly hair, that now uncurls 

Even as an adder when she doth unroll 

To do some fatal execution ? 

No, madam, these are no venereal signs ; 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. 

Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. 

Hark, Tamora, the empress of my soul. 

Which never hopes more heaven than rests in thee. 

This is the day of doom for Bassianus ; 

His Philomel must lose her tongue to-day ; 

Thy sons make pillage of her chastity. 

And wash their hands in Bassianus' blood. 

Seest thou this letter ? take it up, I pray thee. 

And give the king this fatal-plotted scroll. 

Now question me no more ; we are espied : 

* Yelping. So the folio— commonly, feilmg. 
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Here comes a parcel of our hopeful booty, 
Which dreads not yet their lives' destruction. 

Enter Bassianus and Lavinta. 

Tam. Ah, my sweet Moor, sweeter to me than life ! 
Aabon. No more, great empress, Bassianus comes. 

Be cross with him ; and I '11 go fetch thy sons 

To back thy quarrels, whatsoe'er they be. [Exit, 

Bass. Who have we here ? Rome's royal empress, 

Unfumish'd of our well-beseeming troop ? 

Or is it Dian, habited like her, 

Who hath abandoned her holy groves, 

To see the general hunting in this forest ? 
Tam. Saucy controller of our private steps. 

Had I the power that some say Dian had, 

Thy temples should be planted presently 

With horns as was Action's, and the hounds 

Should drive upon thy new-transformed limbs. 

Unmannerly intruder as thou art ! 
Lav. Under your patience, gentle empress, 

T is thought you have a goodly gift in homing, 

And to be doubted that your Moor and you 

Are singled forth to try experiments : 

Jove shield your husband from his hounds to-day ; 

T is pity they should take him for a stag. 
Bass. Believe me, queen, your swarth Cimmerian 

Doth make your honour of his body's hue. 

Spotted, detested, and abominable. 

Why are you sequestered from all your train ? 

Dismounted from your snow-white goodly steed, 

And wander'd hither to an obscure plot. 

Accompanied but* with a barbarous Moor, 

If foul desire had not conducted you? 
Lav. And, being intercepted in your sport. 

Great reason that my noble lord be rated 

For sauciness ; I pray you, let us hence. 

And let her Joy her raven-colour 'd love ; 

This valley i&ts the purpose passing well. 
Bass. The king, my brother, shall have notice of this. 
Lav. Ay, for thes.e slips havq made him noted long ; 

Good king, to be so mightily abused ! 
Tam. Why have I ** patience to endure all this ? 

» But. The edition of 1600 has this word. 
** fiave I, The original copies, / have. 
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Enter Ghikok and Demetbius. 

Demst. How now, dear sovereigD, and our gracious mother, 

Why doth jour highness look so pale and wan ? 
Tam. Have I not reason, think jou, to look pale ? 

These two have 'tic'd me hither to this place, 

A barren detested vale, yoii see it is ; 

The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean. 

Overcome with moss and baleful missel toe. 

Here never shines the sim ; here nothing breeds. 

Unless the nightly owl, or fatal raven : 

And when they showed me this abhorred pit. 

They told me here, at dead time of the night, 

A thousand fiends, a thousand hissing snakes, 

Ten thousand swelling toads, as many urchins. 

Would make such fearful and effused cries, 

As any mortal body, hearing it, 

Should straight fall mad, or else die suddenly. 

No sooner had they told this hellish tale. 

But straight they told me they would bind me here. 

Unto the body of a dismal yew. 

And leave me to this miserable death. 

And then they caird me foul adulteress, 

Lascivious Goth, and all the bitterest terms 

That ever ear did hear to such effect 

And had you not by wondrous fortune come, 

This vengeance on me had they executed : 

Revenge it, as you love your mother's life, 

Or be ye not henceforth calPd my children. 
Demet. This is a witness that I am thy son. [Stabs him. 

Chi. And this- for me struck home to show my strength. [Stabs him likewise. 
Lav. Ay, come, Semiramis, — nay, barbarous Tamora ! 

For no name fits thy nature but thy own. 
Tam. Give me thy poniard ; you shall know, my boys. 

Your mother's hand shall right your mother s wrong. 
Demet. Stay, madam ; here is more belongs to her ; 

First thresh the com, then after bum the straw ; 

This minion stood upon her chastity. 

Upon her nuptial vow, her loyalty, 

And, with that painted hope, braves your mightiness : 

And shall she carry this unto her grave ? 
Chi. And if she do, I would I were an eunuch. 

Drag hence her husband to some secret hole. 

And make his dead trunk pillow to our lust. 
Tam. But when ye have the honey you desire. 
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Let not this wasp ouUive us both to sting. 
Chi. I warrant you, madam, we will make that sure. 
Come, mistress, now perforce we will enjoy 

That nice preserved honesty of yours. 
Lav. Oh, Tamora ! thou bear'st a woman's face — 
Tam. I will not hear her speak ; away with her ! 
Lay. Sweet lords, entreat her hear me but a word. 
Demet. Listen, fair madam ; let it be your glory 

To see her tears, but be your heart to them 

As unrelenting flint to drops of rain. 
Lav. When did the tiger's young ones teach the dam ? 

O, do not learn her wrath ; she taught it thee. 

The milk thou suck'st from her did turn to marble ; 

Even at thy teat thou hadst thy tyranny. 

Yet every mother breeds not sons alike ; 

Do thou entreat her show a woman pity. [To Ghibon. 

Chi. What ! wouldst thou have me prove myself a bastard ? 
Lay. T is true ; the raven doth not hatch a lark : 

Yet have I heard,— oh qpuld I find it now ! — 

The lion, mov'd with pity, did endure 

To have his princely paws par'd all away. 

Some say that ravens foster forlorn children. 

The whilst their own birds famish in their nests : 

Oh, be to me, though thy hard heart say no, 

Nothing so kind, but something pitiful ! 
Tam. I know not what it means ; away with her. 
Lay. Oh let me teach thee ! For my father's sake, 

That gave thee life when well he might have slain thee. 

Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears. 
Tam. Hadst thou in person ne'er offended me, 

Even for his sake am I pitiless. 

Remember, boys, I pour'd forth tears in vain. 

To save your brother from the sacrifice ; 

But fierce Andronicus would not relent : 

Therefore, away with her, and use her as you will ; 

The worse to her, the better lov'd of me. 
Lay. Oh Tamora, be call'd a gentle queen. 

And with thine own hands kill me in this place : 

For 't is not life that I have begg'd so long ; 

Poor I was slain when Bassianus died. 
Tam. What begg'st thou then ? fond woman, let me go. 
Lay. T is present death I beg ; and one thing more. 

That womanhood denies my tongue to tell : 

Oh, keep me from their worse than killing lust. 

And tumble me into some loathsome pit, 
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Where never man*s eye may behold my body ; — 

Do this, and be a charitable murderer. 
Tah. So should I rob my sweet sons of their fee. 

No, let them satisfy their lust on thee. 
Demet. Away, for thou hast stay*d us here too long. 
Lav. No grace ! — no womanhood ! Ah, beastly creature, 

The blot and enemy to our general name ! 

Confusion fall 

Chi. Nay, then 1 11 stop your mouth ; bring thou her husband : 

[Dragging off Latinia. 
This is the hole where Aaron bid us hide him. 

Tam. Farewell, my sons ; see that you make her sure : 

Ne*er let my heart know merry cheer indeed, 

Till all the Andronici be made away : 

Now will I hence to seek my lovely Moor, 

And let my spleenful sons this trull deflour. [Exit. 

SCENE IV.— TA^ Forest, 

Enter Aabon, with Quintus and 'Mabtius. 

Aabon. Come on, my lords, the better foot before : 

Straight will I bring you to the loathsome pit. 

Where I espied the panther fast asleep. 
Quint. My sight is very dull, whatever it bodes. 
Mart. And mine, I promise you ; were *t not for shame, 

Well could I leave our sport to sleep awhile. {MAKrivsfalU into thspiL 
Quint. What, art thou fallen ? What subtle hole is this, 

Whose mouth is covered with rude growing briers. 

Upon whose leaves are drops of new-shed blood, 

As fresh as moming*s dew distill'd on flowers ? 

A very fatal place it seems to me : 

Speak, brother, hast thou hurt thee with the fall ? 
Mart. O brother, with the dismalVst object hurt^ 

That ever eye with sight made heart lament. 
Aabon. [Aside,] Now will I fetch the king to find them here, 

That he thereby may have a likely guess, 

How these were they that made away his brother. [Emt- 

Mabt. Why dost not comfort me and help me out 

From this unhallowed and blood-stained hole ? 
Quint. I am surprised with an uncouth fear ; 

A chilling sweat o'emms my trembling joints ; 

My heart suspects more than mine eye can see. 
Mart. To prove thou hast a true-divining heart, 

Aaron and thou look down into this den, 

» HurL In the quarto of 1600. 
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And see a fearful sight of blood and death. 

Quint. Aaron is gone, and my compassionate heart 
Will not permit mine eyes once to behold 
The thing whereat it trembles by surmise : 
O, tell me how it is, for ne*er till now 
Was I a child, to fear I know not what. 

Mabt. liord Bassianus lies embrued here, 
All on a heap, like to a slaughtered lamb. 
In this detested, dark, blood-drinking pit. 

QuiKT. If it be dark, how dost thou know *t is he ? 

Mabt. Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole : 
Which, like a taper in some monument. 
Doth shine upon the dead man*s earthly cheeks, 
And shows the ragged entrails of this pit : 
So pale did shine the moon on Pyramus, 
When he by night lay bath*d in maiden blood. 
O, brother, help me with thy fainting hand, — 
If fear hath made thee faint, as me it hath,— • 
Out of this fell devouring receptacle, 
As hateful as Cocytus* misty mouth. 

Quint. Reach me thy hand, that I may help thee out ; 
Or, wanting strength to do thee so much good, 
I may be pluck'd into the swallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Bassianus* grave. 
I have no strength to pluck thee to the brink. 

Mabt. Nor I no strength to climb without thy help. 

Quint. Thy hand once more ; I will not loose again. 
Till thou art here aloft, or I below : 
Thou canst not come to me, I come to thee. 

Enter Satubninus and Aabon. 

Sat. Along with me : — 1 11 see what hole is here. 
And what he is that now is leaped into it 
Say, who art thou that lately didst descend 
Into this gaping hollow of the edrth? 

Mabt. The unhappy son of old Andronicus, 
Brought hither in a most unlucky hour, 
To find thy brother Bassianus dead. 

Sat. My brother dead ? I know thou dost but jest : 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 
Upon the north side of this pleasant chase ; 
T is not an hour since I left him there. 

Mabt. We know not where you left him all alive, 
But out, alas I here have we found him dead. 
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Enter Tamoba, Andbokicus, and Lucius. 

Taic Where is mj lord the king? 

Sat. Here, Tamora, though grieved with killing grief. 

Tam. Where is thj hrother Bassianus ? 

Sat. Now to the hottom dost thou search mj wound; 

Poor Bassianus here lies murthered. 
Tam. Then all too late I hring this fatal writ. 

The complot of this timeless tragedy ; 

And wonder greatly that man's face can fold 

In pleasing smiles such murderous tyranny. [She gives Satubnine a letter, 

Saturninus reads tlie letter. 

'^ An if we miss to meet him handsomely, — 
Sweet huntsman, Bassianus *t is we mean, — 
Do thou so much as dig the grave for him ; 
Thou know'st our meaning : Look for thy reward 
Among the nettles at the elder-tree. 
Which overshades the mouth of that same pit. 
Where we decreed to bury Bassianus. 
Do this, and purchase us thy lasting fnends." 

Sat. Oh Tamora, was ever heard the like ? 

This is the pit, and this the elder-tree : 

Look, sirs, if you can find the huntsman out, 

That should have murther*d Bassianus here. 
Aabon. My gracious lord, here is the bag of gold. 
Sat. Two of thy whelps [to Trrus], fell curs of bloody kind. 

Have here bereft my brother of his life : 

Sirs, drag them from the pit unto the prison ; 

There let them bide until we have devis'd 

Some never-heard-of torturing pain for them. 
Tam. What, are they in this pit ? oh wondrous thing ! 

How easily murther is discovered ! 
Tit. High emperor, upon my feeble knee, 

I beg this boon, with tears not lightly shed. 

That this fell fault of my accursed sons. 

Accursed, if the fault be prov*d in them, — 
Sat. If it be proved ! you see it is apparent. 

Who found this letter, Tamora, was it you? 
Tam. Andronicus himself did take it up. 
Tit. I did, my lord ; yet let me be their bail : 

For by my father's reverent tomb I vow 

They shall be ready at your highness* will, 

To answer their suspicion with their lives. 
Sat. Thou shalt not bail them, see thou follow me. 

Some bring the murther 'd body, some the martherezs: 
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Let them not speak a word, the guilt is plain ; 

For, by my soul, were there worse end than death. 

That end upon them should be executed. 
Tam. Andronicus, I will entreat the king : 

Fear not thy sons ; they shall do well enough. 
Tit. Come, Lucius, come ; stay not to talk with them. [Exeunt, 

SCENE Y.—Tke Forest, 

Enter Demetrius and Chibon, with Lavinia, lier hands cut off, and her tongue 

cut out. 

Demet. So now go tell, an if thy tongue can speak, 

Who 't was that cut thy tongue and ravish'd thee. 
Chi. Write down thy mind, bewray thy meaning so. 

An if thy stumps will let thee play the scribe. 
Demet. See, how with signs and tokens she can scrowl. 
Chi. Go home, call for sweet water, wash thy hands. 
Dbmet. She hath no tongue to call, nor hands to wash ; 

And so, let 's leave her to her silent walks. 
Chi. An 't were my cause *, I should go hang myself. 
Demet. If thou hadst hands to help thee knit the cord. 

[Exeunt Demetbtus and Chiron. 

Enter Marcus, from hunting. 

Marc. Who is this ? my niece, that flies away so fast ? 
Cousin, a word ; where is your husband ? 
If I do dream, would all my wealth would wake me ! 
If I do wake, some planet strike me down, 
That I may slumber in eternal sleep ! 
Speak, gentle niece ; what stern ungentle hands 
Have lopped, and hew*d, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, those sweet ornaments 
Whose circling shadows kings have sought to sleep in, 
And might not gain so great a happiness 
As half thy love ? why dost not speak to me ? 
Alas, a crimson river of warm blood, 
Like to a bubbling fountain stirred with wind. 
Doth rise and fall between thy rosed lips. 
Coming and going with thy honey breath. 
But sure some Tereus hath defloured thee. 
And, lest thou shouldst detect him, cut thy tongue. 
Ah, now thou tum*st away thy face for shame ! 
And, notwithstanding all this loss of blood, 
As from a conduit with their issuing spouts, 

» Cause. So the old editions. In modern copies, com. 
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Yet do thj cheeks look red as Titan's face. 
Blushing to be encounter'd H-ith a cloud. 
Shall I speak for thee? shall X say, 't is so? 
that I knew thy heart, and knew the beast. 
That I might rail at him to ease mj mind ! 
Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopp'd. 
Doth bum the heart to cinders where it is. 
Fair Fhilomela, she but lost her tongue, 
And in a tedious sampler sew'd her mind. 
But, loTely niece, that mean is cut from thee ; 
A craftier Tereus hast thou met irithal', 
And he hath cut those pretty fingers off, 
That could have better sew'd than Philomel. 
Oh ! had the monster seen those lily hands 
Tremble like aspeu-leafes upon a lute, 
And make the silken strings delight to kiss them. 
He would not then have touch 'd them for his life. 
Or bad be heard the heavenly harmony 
Which that sweet tongue hath made, 
He would have dropp'd bis knife, and fell asleep. 
As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's feet. 
Come, let us go, and make thy father blind ; 
For sncb a sight will blind a father's eye : 
One hour's storm will drown the fragrant meads ; 
What will whole months of tears thy father's eyes? 
Do not draw back, for we will mourn with thee ; 
Oh, could our mourning ease thy misery ! 
• So tbs IbUo. Theqnutoof ICOO, 

" A cnflier Tercaa, cousin, lust thoa met 



ACT III. 

SCENE I.— Rome. A Street. 

Ent*r tht Judges and SenatorB, with Masttos and Qciktcb bound, pamng on 
th« ttage to the place of execution ; and Titdb goiny btfore, pleading. 

Tit. Hear me, grare fathers ! noble tribunes, stay ! 
For pi^ of mioe age, whose youth was spent 
Id dsngerona nars, whilst you securely slept ; 
For all my blood in Home's great quarrel shed ; 
For all the frosty nighta that I have watch'd ; 
And for these bitter, tears, wbich now you see 
Filling tlie aged wrinkles in my cheeks ; 
■ Be pitiful to my condemned sons, 
Whose souls are not corrupted, as 't ia thought 
For two-and-tweaty sons I never wept. 
Because they died in honour's lofty bed. 

[Andkonicds iw» dovn, and the Judges patt dy Am. 
For these, tribunes*, in the dust I write 
Uy heart's deep languor, and my soul's sad tears : 
Let my tears stanch the earth's dry appetite ; 

• MaloDB readi "good tribunet." 
TBiOEDIES. — VOL. II. R R 
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Mj sons* sweet blood will make it shame and blush. 

\Exeunt Senators, Tribones, and Prisoners. 
O earth, I will befriend thee more with rain. 
That shall distil from these two ancient ruins, 
Than youthful April shall with all his showers. 
In summer's drought I 11 drop upon thee still ; 
In winter, with warm tears I 11 melt the snow, 
And keep eternal spring-time on thj face. 
So thou refuse to drink my dear sons' blood. 

Enter Lucius, tdth his weapon drawn. 

Oh, reverend tribunes ! oh, gentle, aged men ! 

Unbind my sons, reverse the doom of death ; 

And let me say, that never wept before. 

My tears are now prevailing orators ! 
Luc. Oh, noble father, you lament in vain ; 

The tribunes hear you not, no man is by. 

And you recount your sorrows to a stone. 
Tit. Ah, Lucius, for thy brothers let me plead : 

Grave tribunes, once more I entreat of you ! 
Luc. My gracious lord, no tribune hears yon speak. 
Tit. Why, 't is no matter, man ; if they did hear 

They would not mark me : oh, if they did hear, 

They would not pity me* : 

Therefore I tell my sorrows bootless^ to the stones. 

Who, though they cannot answer my distress. 

Yet in some sort they 're better than the tribunes. 

For that they will not intercept my tale : 

When I do weep, they, humbly at my feet. 

Receive my tears, and seem to weep with me ; 

And, were they but attired in grave weeds, 

Rome could afford no tribune like to these. 

A stoue is as soft wax ^ tribunes more hard than stones ; 

A stone is silent, and offendeth not ; 

And tribunes with their tongues doom men to death. 

But wherefore stand'st thou with thy weapon drawn ? 
Luc. To rescue my two brothers from their death : 

For which attempt, the judges have pronounc'd 

My everlasting doom of banishment. 

» So the folio of 1623. The quarto of 1600— 

'' Or, if they did mark. 
They would not pity me; yet plead I must, 
All bootloM unto them.'' 

The quarto of 1611 omits ** Yet plead I must," but retains *' All booUew unto them.* 
^ Bootless is omitted in modem editions. 
' As soft vox. So the folio: the quartos, ** sod as wax.** 
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Tit. Oh, happy man, they have befriended thee : 
Why, foolish Lucius, dost thou not perceive 
That Rome is hut a wilderness of tigers ? 
Tigers must prey ; and Rome affords no prey 
But me and mine : how happy art thou, then, 
From these devourers to be banished ! 
But who comes with our brother Marcus here ? 

Efiter Marcus and Lavinia. 

Marc. Titus, prepare thy noble* eyes to weep, 

Or, if not so, thy noble heart to break : 

I bring consuming sorrow to thine age. 
Tit. Will it consume me ? Let me see it, then. 
Mabc. This was thy daughter. 
Tit. Why, Marcus, so she is. 

Lug. Ah me ! this object kills me. 
Tit. Faint-hearted boy, arise and look upon her : 

Speak, Lavinia, what accursed hand 

Hath made thee handless in thy father's sight ? 

What fool hath added water to the sea ? 

Or brought a fagot to bright-burning Troy ? 

My grief was at the height before thou cam'st. 

And now, like Nilus, it disdaineth bounds : 

Give me a sword, 1 11 chop off my hands too ; 

For they have fought for Rome, and all in vain ; 

And they have nurs'd this woe, in feeding life ; 

In bootless prayer have they been held up. 

And they have served me to effectless use. 

Now all the service I require of them 

Is that the one vrill help to cut the other. 

T is well, Lavinia, that thou hast no hands ; 

For hands, to do Rome service, are but vain. 
Luc. Speak, gentle sister, who hath martyr *d thee ? 
Mabg. Oh, that delightful engine of her thoughts. 

That blabbed them with such pleasing eloquence, 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage, 

Where, like a sweet melodious bird, it sung 

Sweet varied notes, enchanting every ear. 
Luc. Oh, say thou for her, who hath done this deed ? 
Marc Oh, thus I found her, straying in the park, 

Seeking to hide herself, as doth the deer 

That hath received some unrecuring wound. 
Tit. It was my deer ; and he that wounded her 

Hath hurt me more than had he kiird me dead : 

* Noble. The common reading is aged, 

BBS 
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For now I stand as one upon a rock. 

Environed with a wilderness of sea, 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave. 

Expecting ever when some enyious surge 

Will in his brinish bowels swaUow him. 

This way to death mj wretched sons are gone ; 

Here stands my other son, a banished man ; 

And here my brother, weeping at my woes : 

But that which gives my soul the greatest spurn 

Is dear Lavinia, dearer than my soul. 

Had I but seen thy picture in this plight 

It would have madded me : what shall I do 

Now I behold thy lively body so ? 

Thou hast no hands to wipe away thy tears. 

Nor tongue to tell me who hath martyr*d thee : 

Thy husband he is dead, and for his death 

Thy brothers are condemn 'd, and dead by this. 

Look, Marcus ! ah, son Lucius, look on her ! 

When I did name her brothers, then fresh tears 

Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey-dew 

Upon a gather d lily almost withered. 
Marc. Perchance, she weeps because they kiird her husband : 

Perchance, because she knows them innocent 
Tit. If they did kill thy husband, then be joyful. 

Because the law hath ta'en revenge on them. 

No, no, they would not do so foul a deed ; 

Witness the sorrow that their sister makes. 

Gentle Lavinia, let me kiss thy lips. 

Or make some sign how I may do thee ease : 

Shall thy good uncle, and thy brother Lucius, 

And thou, and I, sit round about some fountain. 

Looking all downwards to behold our cheeks 

How they are stain *d like* meadows yet not dry 

With miry slime left on them by a flood ? 

And in the fountain shall we gaze so long 

Till the fresh taste be taken from that clearness. 

And made a brine-pit with our bitter tears ? 

Or shall we cut away our hands, like thine ? 

Or shall we bite our tongues, and in dumb shows 

Pass the remainder of our hateful days ? 

What shall we do ? let us that have our tongues 

Plot some device of further misery 

To make us wondered at in time to come. 
Luc. Sweet father, cease your tears ; for at your grief 

• Like. The old copies have m». Bowe nuide the change. 
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See how my wretched sister sobs and weeps. 
Mabg. Patience, dear niece ; good Titus, dry thine eyes. 
Trr. Ah, Marcus, Marcus 1 brother, well I wote 

Thy napkin cannot drink a tear of mine. 

For thou, poor man, hast drown 'd it with thine own. 
Luc. Ah, my Lavinia, I will wipe thy cheeks. 
Tit. Mark, Marcus, mark ! I understand her signs ; 

Had she a tongue to speaks now would she say 

That to her brother which I said to thee. 

His napkin, with his true tears all bewet. 

Can do no service on her sorrowful cheeks. 

Oh, what a sympathy of woe is this ; 

As far from help as limbo is from bliss ! 

Enter Aaron. 

Aabon. Titus Andronicus, my lord the emperor 

Sends thee this word, that if thou love thy sons. 

Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyself, old Titus, 

Or any one of you, chop off your hand. 

And send it to the king : he, for the same, 

Will send thee hither both thy sons alive, 

And that shall be the ransom for their fault. 
Tit. Oh, gracious emperor I oh, gentle Aaron ! 

Did ever raven sing so like a lark. 

That gives sweet tidings of the sun*s uprise ? 

With all my heart, 1 11 send the emperor my hand: 

Good Aaron, wilt thou help to chop it off? 
Luo« Stay, father ; for that noble hand of thine, 

That hath thrown down so many enemies. 

Shall not be sent : my hand will serve the turn : 

My youth can better spare my blood than you. 

And therefore mine shall save my brothers* lives. 
Mabc. Which of your hands hath not defended Home, 

And rear'd aloft the bloody battle-axe, 

Writing destruction on the enemy's castle ■ ? 

Oh, none of both but are of high desert : 

My hand hath been but idle : let it serve 

To ransom my two nephews from their death. 

Then have I kept it to a worthy end. 
AaboH, Nay, come, agree whose hand shall go along, 

For fear they die before their pardon come. 
MabO. My hand shall go. 

Luo. By heaven, it shall not go ! 

Tit. Sirs, strive no more ; such withered herbs as these 

• CastlB, Theobald changed this to ca«9iie. It is probably put for stronghold, power. 
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Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine. 
Luc. Sweet father, if I shall be thought thy son, 

Let me redeem my brothers both from death. 
IdABC. And for our father s sake, and mother^s care, 

Now let me show a brother*s love to thee. 
Tit. Agree between you ; I will spare my hand. 
Luc. Then I 11 go fetch an axe. 
Mabc. But I will use the axe. 

[Exeunt Lucius and Mabcus. 
Tit. Come hither, Aaron ; I '11 deceive them both : 

Lend me thy hand, and I will give thee mine. 
Aabon. If that be called deceit, I will be honest, 

And never, whilst I live, deceive men so : 

But I 11 deceive you in another sort. 

And that you 11 say, ere half an hour pass. [Aside, 

[He cuts off TiTus s hand. 
Enter Lucius and Marcus. 

Tit. Now, stay your strife : what shall be is despatch*d : 

Good Aaron, give his majesty my hand, 

Tell him, it was a hand that warded him 

From thousand dangers : bid him bury it : 

More hath it merited, that let it have. 

As for my sons, say I account of them 

As jewels purchased at an easy price ; 

And yet dear too, because I bought mine own. 
Aabon. I go, Andronicus ; and, for thy hand, 

Look by-and-by to have thy sons with thee. 

Their heads I mean : oh, how this villainy \ Aside. 

Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it ! 

Let fools do good, and £ur men call for grace, 

Aaron will have his soul black like his face ! [Exit 

Tit. O, here I lift this one hand up to heaven. 

And bow this feeble ruin to the earth : 

If any power pities wretched tears. 

To that I call : What, wilt ' thou kneel with me ? [To Layinia. 

Do, then, dear heart, for heaven shall hear our prayers. 

Or with oar sighs we 11 breathe the welkin dim. 

And stain the sun with fog, as sometime clouds. 

When they do hug him in their melting bosoms. 
Mabc. Oh brother, speak with possibilities \ 

And do not break into these deep extremes. 
Tit. Is not my sorrow deep, having no bottom ? 

Then be my passions bottomless with them. 

*■ Wilt J in the folio; the quartos, wofUd. 

^ PoBsibiUtiet, in the foUo, and quarto of 1611. That of 1600, poitSfOUff. 
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Mabc. But yet, let reason goyern thy lament. 
Tit. If there were reason for these miseries, 

Then into limits could I bind my woes : 

When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o'erflow ? 

If tlie winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad, 

Threatening the welkin with his big-swoU'n face ? 

And wilt thou have a reason for this coil ? 

I am the sea. Hark how her sighs do blow * : 

She is the weeping welkin, I the earth : 

Then mast my sea be moved with her sighs ; 

Then most my earth with her continual tears 

Become a deluge, overflowed and drowned : 

For why ? my bowels cannot bide her woes, 

But like a drunkard must I vomit them. 

Then give me leave, for losers will have leave 

To ease their stomachs with their bitter tongues. 

Enter a Messenger with two heads and a hand. 

Messen. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repaid 

For that good hand thou sent st the emperor : 

Here are the heads of thy two noble sons, 

And here 's thy hand in scorn to thee sent back : 

Thy griefs their sports : thy resolution mock'd : 

That woe is me to think upon thy woes, 

More than remembrance of my father's death. [EwU. 

Marc. Now let hot ^tna cool in Sicily, 

And be my heart an ever-burning hell : 

These miseries are more than may be borne. 

To weep with them that weep doth ease some deal ; 

But sorrow flouted at is double death. 
Luc. Ah, that this sight should make so deep a wound, 

And yet detested life not shrink thereat ! 

That ever death should let life bear his name. 

Where life hath no more interest but to breathe ! [Lavinia kUses Titus. 
Mabc Alas, poor heart, that kiss is comfortless. 

As frozen water to a starved snake. 
Tit. When will this fearful slumber have an end ? 
Mabc. Now farewell flattery : Die Andronicus ; 

Thou dost not slumber : see thy two sons' heads, 

Thy warlike hand ; thy mangled daughter here ; 

Thy other banish'd son with this dear sight 

Struck pale and bloodless ; and thy brother, I, 

Even like a stony image, cold and numb. 

Ah, now no more will I control my ^ griefs : 

* Blow, in the second folio. The earlier copies, ./ibw. 

^ My, in all the early copie& Theobald changed it to thy. We see no necessity for the change. 
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Bend off thy silver hair, thy other hand 

Gnawing with thy teeth ; and he this dismal sight 

The closing up of our most wretched eyes : 

Now is a time to storm ; why art thou still ? 
Tit. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Marc. Why dost thou laugh ? it fits not with this hoar. 
Tit. Why, I have not another tear to shed : 

Besides, this sorrow is an enemy. 

And would usurp upon my watery eyes, 

And make them hlind with tributary tears. 

Then, which way shall I find revenge's cave ? 

For these two beads do seem to speak to me. 

And threat me, I shall never come to bliss. 

Till all these mischiefs be returned again. 

Even in their throats that have committed them* 

Come, let me see what task I have to do. 

You heavy people, circle me about. 

That I may turn me to each one of you. 

And swear unto my soul to right your wrongs. 

The vow is made. Come, brother, take a head. 

And in this hand the other will I bear. 

And, Lavinia, thou shalt be employed in these things *. 

Bear thou my hand, sweet wench, between thy teeth : 

As for thee, boy, go get thee from my sight ; 

Thou art an exile, and thou must not stay : 

Hie to the Goths, and raise an army there ; 

And if you love me, as I think you do. 

Let *s kiss and part, for we have much to do. 

[Exeunt Trrus, Mabcus, and lu 
Luc. Farewell, Andronicus, my noble father ; 

The wofuirst man that ever liv'd in Rome : 

Farewell, proud Rome, till Lucius come again : 

He leaves ^ his pledges, dearer than his life. 

Farewell, Lavinia, my noble sister; 

O, would thou wert as thou tofore hast been ! 

But now, nor Lucius, nor Lavinia, lives 

But in oblivion and hateful griefs : 

If Lucius live, he will requite your wrongs. 

And make proud Saturnine and his empress 

Beg at the gates like Tarquin and his queen. 

Now will I to the Goths, and raise a power, 

To be revenged on Rome and Saturnine. [EsU I 

• Things, in the folio. The quartos, armt, 

^ Leaves, The old copies have loves. Bowe made the change, which appears jndicioii 
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SCENE II. — A Room in Titus's House, A Banquet set oiU\ 
Enter Titus, Mabcus, Layikia, and Young Lucius, a boy. 

Tit. So, so ; now sit : and look you eat no more 

Than will preserve just so much strength in us 

As will revenge these bitter woes of ours. 

Marcus, unknit that sorrow- wreathen knot ; 

Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands, 

And cannot passionate our tenfold grief 

With folded arms. This poor right hand of mine 

Is left to tyrannise upon my breast ; 

And** when my heart, all mad with misery, 

Beats in this hollow prison of my £esh. 

Then thus I thump it down. — 

Thou map of woe, that thus dost talk in signs ! [To Lavinia. 

When thy poor heart beats with outrageous beating, 

Thou canst not strike it thus to make it still. 

Wound it with sighing, girl, kill it with groans ; 

Or get some little knife between thy teeUi, 

And just against thy heart make thou a hole ; 

That all the tears that thy poor eyes let fall 

May run into that sink, and, soaking in, 

Drown the lamenting fool in sea-salt tears^ 
Maro. Fie, brother, fie ! teach her not thus to lay 

Such violent hands upon her tender life. 
Tit. How now ! has sorrow made thee dote already ? 

Why, Marcus, no man should be mad but I. 

What violent hands can she lay on her life ? 

Ah, wherefore dost thou urge the name of hands ;-^ 

To bid iEneas tell the tale twice o'er. 

How Troy was burnt, and he made miserable ? 

0« handle not the theme, to talk of hands ; 

Lest we remember still that we have none. — 

m 

Fie, fie, how franticly I square my talk I 

As if we should forget we had no hands. 

If Marcus did not name the word of hands ! — 

Come, let 's fall to ; and, gentle girl, eat this : — 

Here is no drink ! Hark, Marcus, what she says ; — 

I can interpret all her martyr 'd signs ; — 

She says, she drinks no other drink but tears, 

* This scene is only found in the folio of 1623. Johnson says it " does not contribute anything 
to the action." The poet no doubt felt that after snch tumultuous action repose was wanting. 
^ And. The original has who. 
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Brew*d with her sorrows, mesh'd upon her cheeks: — 

Speechless complainer, I will learn thy thought ; 

In thy dumb action will I be as perfect 

As begging hermits in their holy prayers : 

Thou shalt not sigh, nor hold thy stumps to heaven, 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a sign, 

But I, of these, will wrest an alphabet, 

And, by still 'practice, learn to know thy meaning. 
BoT. Good grandsire, leave these bitter deep laments : 

Make my aunt merry with some pleasing tale. 
Mabg. Alas, the tender boy, in passion mov*d. 

Doth weep to see his grandsire s heaviness. 
Tit. Peace, tender sapling ; thou art made of tears. 

And tears will quickly melt thy life away. — 

[Marcus strikes the dish with a knife. 

What dost thou strike at, Marcus, with thy knife ? 
Marc. At that that I have kiird, my lord ; a fly. 
Tit. Out on thee, murtherer ! thou killst my heart ; 

Mine eyes are * cloy*d with view of tyranny : 

A deed of death, done on the innocent. 

Becomes not Titus* brother : Get thee gone ; 

I see thou art not for my company. 
Marg. Alas, my lord, I have but kilFd a fly. 
Tit. But how, if that fly had a father and mother ? 

How would he hang his slender gilded wings, 

And buzz lamenting doings in the air ! 

Poor harmless fly I 

That, with his pretty buzzing melody, 

Came here to make us merry ; and thou hast kilFd him 
Marc. Pardon me, sir ; 't was a black ill-favour*d fly, 

Like to the empress* Moor ; therefore I kilFd him. 
Trr. O, 0, O, 

Then pardon me for reprehending thee. 

For thou hast done a charitable deed. 

Give me thy knife, I will insult on him ; 

Flattering myself, as if it were the Moor, 

Come hither purposely to poison me. — 

There 's for thyself, and that 's for Tamora. — 

Ah, sirrah ! 

Yet, I think we are not brought so low. 

But that, between us, we can kill a fly. 

That comes in likeness of a coal-black Moor. 
Marc. Alas, poor man ! grief has so wrought on him, 

He takes false shadows for true substances. 

^ Are is omitted in the original. 
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Tit. Gome, takeaway. — LavinU, go with me: 
1 11 to th/ closet ; aad go read with thee 
Sad stories chacced in the times of old. — 
Gome, boy, and go with roe ; tby sight b yoaag, 
And thon shalt read, when mine b^ns to dazzle. [Ejieunt. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE i.—Befora Titus'i Home. 

Enter Titus and Marcds ; then Young Lircirs, and Lavinia running after Aim, 
the hoy flying from her irith kit hookt tinder hit arm, 

BOT. Help, giandsire, help ! my aunt Lavinia 

Follows me everywhere, I know not why. 

Good uncle Marcus, see how ewift she comes ! 

Aks, Bweet aunt, I know not what you mean. 
Mabc. Stand by me, Lucius ; do not fear thy aunt. 
Tit. She loves tbee, boy, too well to do thee harm. ' 
Boy. Ay, when my father was in llome she did. 
Mabc. What means my niece Lavinia by these signs? 
Tit. Fear her not, Lucius : somewhat doth she mean. 

See, Lucius, see, how much she makes of thee : 

Somewhither would she have thee go with her. 

Ay, boy, Cornelia never with more care 

Bead to her son than she hath read to thee. 

Sweet poeti7, and Tully's Orator : 

Canst thou not guess wherefore she plies tbee thus? 
BoT. My lord, I know not, I, nor can I gaess. 
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Unless some fit or freozj do possess her : 

For I have heard my grandsire say full oft, 

Extremity of griefs would make men mad : 

And I have read that Hecuba of Troy 

Ban mad through sorrow : That made me to fear ; 

Although, my lord, I know my noble aunt 

Loves me as dear as e'er my mother did. 

And would not, but in fury, fright my youth : 

Which made me down to throw my books, and fly, 

Causeless, perhaps : but pardon me, sweet aunt : 

And, madam, if my uncle Marcus go, 

I will most willingly attend your ladyship. 
Mabg. Lucius, I will. [Lavikia turns over the books which Lucius has let fall. 
Tit. How now, Lavinia ? Marcus, what means this ? 

Some book there is that she desires to see : 

Which is it, girl, of these ? open them, boy. 

But thou art deeper read, and better skilFd : 

Come, and take choice of all my library ; 

And so beguile thy sorrow, till the heavens 

Beveal the damned contriver of this deed. 

What book •? 

Why lifts she up her arms in sequence thus ? 
Mabo. I think she means that there was more than one 

Confederate in the fact ; — ay, more there was : 

Or else to heaven she heaves them for revenge. 
Tit. Lucius, what book is that she tosseth so ? 
Boy. Grandsire, 't is Ovid's Metamorphoses ; 

My mother gave it me. 
Marc. For love of her that *s gone. 

Perhaps, she cull'd it from among the rest. 
Tit. Soft! How** busily she turns the leaves ! 

Help her : what would she find ? Lavinia, shall I read ? 

This is the tragic tale of Philomel, 

And treats of Tereus' treason and his rape ; 

And rape, I fear, was root of thine annoy. 
Marc See, brother, see ; note how she quotes^ the leaves ! 
Tit. Lavinia, wert thou thus surpris'd, sweet girl, 

Havish'd and wrong'd as Philomela was, 

Forc'd in the ruthless, vast, and gloomy woods ? 

See, see ! Ay, such a place there is where we did hunt, 

(0 had we never, never hunted there !) 

• This hemistich is found only in the folio, and is omitted in modern editions. 

^ now. The early copies read so. The modern reading is, See how. The pause after soft is a 
metrical beauty. 

* (2ifolef— observes, searches through. 
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Pattern 'd by that the poet here describes, 

By nature made for murthers and for rapes. 
Marc. O, ^rhj should nature build so foul a den, 

Unless the gods delight in ti-agedies ? 
Trr. Give signs, sweet girl, — ^for here are none but friends, — 

What Roman lord it was durst do the deed ? 

Or slunk not Saturnine, as Tarquin erst. 

That left the camp to sin in Lucrece' bed ? 
Mabc. Sit down, sweet niece ; brother, sit down by me. 

Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury, 

Inspire me that I may this treason find. 

My lord, look here ; look here, Lavinia. 

[He writes his name with his staff, and guides it with feet and mouth. 

This sandy plot is plain ; guide, if thou canst, 

This, after me. I have writ my name^ 

Without the help of any hand at all. 

Cursed be that heart that forced us to this shift ! 

Write thou, good niece, and here display at last. 

What God will have discover 'd for revenge. 

Heaven guide thy pen to print thy sorrows plain. 

That we may know the traitors and the truth ! 
[She takes the staff in her mouthy and guides it with her itumps, and writes. 
Tit. Oh, do ye read, my lord, what she hath writ? 

" Stuprum, Chiron, Demetrius." 
Mahc. What, what ! the lustful sons of Tamora, 

Performers of this heinous, bloody deed ? 
Tit. Magni Dominator poli, 

Tarn lentus audis scelera ? tarn lentus vides ? 
Mabc. Oh, calm thee, gentle lord ; although I know 

There is enough written upon this earth 

To stir a mutiny in the mildest thoughts. 

And arm the minds of infants to exclaims. 

My lord, kneel down with me ; Lavinia, kneel ; 

And kneel, sweet boy, the Roman Hector's hope ; 

And swear with me, — as with the woful fere **, 

And father of that chaste dishonoured dame. 

Lord Junius Brutus sware for Lucrece' rape, — 

That we will prosecute, by good advice, 

Mortal revenge upon these traitorous Goths, 

And see their blood, or die with this reproach. 
Tit. T b sure enough, an you knew how ; 

But if you hunt these bear-whelps, then beware : 

* The modem editors read^ 

*' This after me, when I have writ my name." 
^ Fere— K companion, and here a husband. See Illustrations of ' Henry TV., Part L,' Aet I. ' 
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The dam will wake, and if she wind you once, 

She 's with the lion deeply still in league, 

And lulls him whilst she playeth on her hack, 

And when he sleeps will she do what she list. 

You are a young huntsman, Marcus ; let it alone ; 

And, come, I will go get a leaf of hrass, 

And with a gad of steel will write these words. 

And lay it hy : the angry northern wind 

Will hlow these sands like Sibyls' leaves abroad. 

And where 's your lesson then ? Boy, what say you ? 
BoT. I say, my lord, that if I were a man, 

Their mother's bed-chamber should not be safe. 

For these bad bondmen to the yoke of Rome. 
Mabc. Ay, that 's my boy : thy father hath full oft 

For his ungrateful country done the like. 
BoT. And, uncle, so will I, an if I live. 
Tit. Come, go with me into mine armoury ; 

Lucius, 1 11 fit thee ; and withal, my boy 

Shall carry from me to the empress' sons 

Presents that I intend to send them both : 

Come, come, thou It do thy message, wilt thou not ? 
BoT. Ay, with my dagger in their bosoms, grandsire. 
Tit. No, boy, not so ; 1 11 teach thee another course. 

Lavinia, come ; Marcus, look to my house ; 

Lucius and 1 11 go brave it at the court : 

Ay, many will we, sir ; and we 11 be waited on. 

[Exeunt Titos, LAViNrA, and Boy. 
Marc. O heavens ! can you hear a good man groan, 

And not relent, or not compassion him ? 

Marcus, attend him in his extasy. 

That hath more scars of sorrow in his heart. 

Than foemen's marks upon his batter'd shield ; 

But yet so just that he will not revenge : 

Revenge the heavens for old Andronicus. [Exit, 



SCENE 11.—^ Room in the Palace. 

Enter Aabon, Chiron, and Demetrius at one door; at another door Young 
Lucius and Attendant, with a bundle of weapons ^ and verses written upon them, 

Chi. Demetrius, here 's the son* of Lucius ; 

He hath some message to deliver us. 
Aabon. Ay, some mad message from his mad grandfather. 
BoT. My lords, with all the humbleness I may, 

I greet your honours from Andronicus ; 
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And pray the Roman gods confound you both. [Aride. 

Demet. Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what 's the news? 
BoT. That you are both deciphered, that s the news \ 

For villains mark *d with rape [^Aside'], May it please you. 

My grandsire, well advis*d, hath sent by me 

The goodliest weapons of his armoury, 

To gratify your honourable youth, 

The hope of Rome ; for so he bad me say : 

And so I do, and with his gifts present 

Your lordships, that whenever you have need. 

You may be armed and appointed well, 

And so I leave you both : [^Aside."] like bloody villains. 

[Exeunt Boy and Attendant. 
Dehet. What 's here ? a scroll ; and written round about ? 

Let *s see : 

" Integer vUa, scelerisque purus, 

Non eget Mauri jacvlis, nee arcu" 
Chi. O, 't is a verse in Horace ; I know it well : 

I read it in the grammar long ago. 
Aabon. Ay, just a verse in Horace ^ ; right, you have it 

Now, what a thing it is to be an ass ! 

Here *s no sound jest ! the old man hath found their guilt. 

And sends the weapons wrapped about with lines. 

That wound, beyond their feeling, to the quick : 

But were our witty empress well ar-foot. 

She would applaud Andronicus' conceit. 

But let her rest in her unrest awhile. 

[The preceding seven lines are spoken aside. 

And now, young lords, was 't not a happy star 

Led us to Rome, strangers, and more than so, 

Captives, to be advanced to this height? 

It did me good, before the palace gate. 

To brave the tribune in his brother s hearing. 
Demet. But me more good, to see so great a lord 

Basely insinuate, and send us gifts. 
Aaron. Had he not reason, lord Demetrius ? 

Did you not use his daughter very friendly ? 
Demet. I would we had a thousand Roman dames 

At such a bay, by turn to serve our lust. 
Chi. a charitable wish, and full of love. 
Aabon. Here lacks but your mother for to say Amen. 

* This line is omitted in the folio; a typographical error, which has arisen thzxragh the pre- 
ceding line ending with the same word. 

^ Ay, juit a verse in Horace — ^merely a verse in Horaoe. The commoo punctnation ia, " Aj, 
jost I A Terse," &c. 
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Chi. And that would she for twenty thousand more. 
Dembt. Come, let us go, and pray to all the gods, 

For our beloved mother in her pains. 
Aaron. Pray to the devils ; the gods have given us over. 

lAside. Trumpeti iound. 
Demet. Why do the emperor's trumpets flourish thus ? 
Chi. Belike, for joy the emperor hath a son. 
Demet. Soft; who comes here ? 

Enter Nurse, with a hltickamoor child, 

NuBSE. Good morrow, lords ; 

O, tell me, did you see Aaron, the Moor? 
Aabon. Well, more, or less, or ne'er a whit at all, 

Here Aaron is ; and what with Aaron now ? 
Nurse. O gentle Aaron, we are all undone ! 

Now help, or woe betide thee evermore ! 
Aabon. Why, what a caterwauling dost thou keep ! 

What dost thou wrap and fumble in thine arms ? 
Nurse. O, that which I would hide from heaven's eye, — 

Our empress' shame, and stately Rome's disgrace ; 

She is deliver'd, lords, she is deliver'd. 
Aaron. To whom? 

Nurse. I mean she is brought a-bed. 

Aaron. Well, God give her good rest ! What hath he sent her? 
Nurse. A devil. 

Aaron. Why, then she is the devil's dam ; a joyful issue. 
Nurse. A joyless, dismal, black, and sorrowful issue : 

Here is the babe, as loathsome as a toad. 

Amongst the fairest breeders of our clime. 

The empress sends it thee, thy stamp, thy seal. 

And bids thee christen it with thy dagger's point. 
Aaron. Out, you* whore ! is black so base a hue? 

Sweet blowse, you are a beauteous blossom sure. 
Demet. Villain, what hast thou done ? 
Aaron. That which thou canst not undo. 
Chi. Thou hast undone our mother. 
Aaron. Villain, I have done thy mother. 
Demet. And therein, hellish dog, thou hast undone. 

Woe to her chance, and damn'd her loathed choice ! 

Aocurs'd the offspring of so foul a fiend. 
Chi. It shall not live. 
Aaron. It shall not die. 

Nurse. Aaron, it must ; the mother wills it so. 
Aaron. What I must it, nurse ? Then let no man but I 

• Ov( you is the reading of the folio. The quartos, ^oiifMb, ye. 
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Do execution on my flesh and blood. 
Dexex. I 11 broach the tadpole on my rapier^s point : 

Nurse, give it me ; my sword shall soon despatch it. 
Aabon. Sooner this sword shall plough thy bowels up. 

[Takes the Child from the Nurse. 

Stay, murtherous villains, will you kill your brother? 

Now, by the burning tapers of the sky. 

That shone so brightly when this boy was got, 

He dies upon my scimitar's sharp point 

That touches this my first-bom son and heir. 

I tell you, younglings, not Enceladus, 

With all his threat ning band of Typhon s brood. 

Nor great Alcides, nor the god of war, 

Shall seize this prey out of his father's hands. 

What, what ! ye sanguine, shallow-hearted boys I 

Te white-lim*d walls ! ye ale-house painted signs ! 

Goal-black is better than another hue. 

In that it scorns to bear another hue : 

For all the water in the ocean 

Can never turn the swan's black legs to white» 

Although she lave them hourly in the flood : 

Tell the empress from me, I am of age 

To keep mine own, excuse it how she can. 
Demet. Wilt thou betray thy noble mistress thus ? 
Aabon. My mistress is my mistress ; this, myself ; 

The vigour, and the picture of my youth : 

This before all the world do I prefer ; 

This, maugre all the world, will I keep safe. 

Or some of you shall smoke for it in Rome. 
Demet. By this our mother is for ever sham'd. 
Chi. Rome will despise her for this foul escape. 
NuBSE. The emperor* in his rage, will doom her death. 
Chi. I blush to think upon this ignominy ^ 
Aaron. Why, there 's the privilege your beauty bears : 

Fie, treacherous hue, that will betray with blushing 

The close enacts and counsels of the heart : 

Here 's a young lad fram'd of another leer^. 

Look, how the black slave smiles upon the father, 

As who should say, '* Old lad, I am thine own.*' 

He is your brother, lords, sensibly fed 

Of that self-blood that first gave life to you ; 

And from that womb, where you imprisoned were. 

He is enfranchised and come to light : 

^ Ignominy y in the folio ; the quartos, ignomy. 
^ Z««er— complexion, hae. 
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Nay, he is your brother by the surer side, 
Although my seal be stamped in his face. 
NoBSE. Aiuron, ¥rhat shall I say unto the empress ? 
Dembt. Advise thee, Aaron, what is to be done, 

And we will all subscribe to thy advice : 
Save thou the child, so we may all be safe. 
Aabon. Then sit we down, and let us all consult. 

My son and I will have the wind of you : 

Keep there ; now talk at pleasure of your safety. 
Dehet. How many women saw this child of his ? 
Aabon. Why, so, brave lords : When we • join in league 

I am a lamb ; but if you brave the Moor, 

The chafed^ boar, the mountain lioness. 

The ocean swells not so as Aaron storms : 

But say, again, how many saw the child ? 
NuBSE. Cornelia the midwife, and myself, 

And no one else but the delivered empress. 
Aabon. The empress, the midwife, and yourself: 

Two may keep counsel when the third *s away : 

Go to the empress, tell her this I said : [He kUlt her, 

Weke, weke — so cries a pig prepar'd to the spit. 
Demet. What mean*st thou, Aaron ? wherefore didst thou this ? 
Aabon. Oh, lord, sir, *t is a deed of policy ; 

Shall she live to betray this guilt of ours ? 

A long-tongued babbling gossip ! No, lords, no : 

And now be it known to you my full intent. 

Not fer, one Muliteus lives S my countryman; 

His wife but yesternight was brought to bed ; 

His child is like to her, fair as you are : 

Go pack** with him, and give the mother gold. 

And tell them both the circumstance of all. 

And how by this their child shall be advanced, 

And be received for the emperor's heir, 

And substituted in the place of mine. 

To calm this tempest whirling in the court ; 

And let the emperor dandle him for his own. 

Hark ye, lords ; ye see I have given her physic, [Pointing to the Nurse. 

And you must needs bestow her funeral ; 

The fields are near, and you are gallant grooms : 

This done, see that you take no longer days, 

But send the midwife presently to me. 

* The ordinary reading is, <iU join. 

** Chqfedj in the old copies; the modem reading, chcued, 

* lAves^ which is not in the old copies, was inserted by Bowe. 

* PocA;— contrive, arrange. 

— * - — — 

88 d 
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The midwife and the nurse well made away, 

Then let the ladies tattle what they please. 
Chi. Aaron, I see thou wilt not trust the air with secrets. 
DsMET. For this care of Tamora, 

Herself and hers are highly bound to thee. 

[Exeunt Demetbius and Chibon, bearing off the Norse. 
Aabon. Now to the Goths, as swift as swallow flies ; 

There to dispose this treasure in mine arms, 

And secretly to greet the empress* friends : 

Come on, you thick-lipped slave, I 11 bear you hence ; 

For it is you that puts us to our shifts : 

I 11 make you feed on berries, and on roots. 

And feed on curds and whey, and suck the goat. 

And cabin in a care, and bring you up 

To be a warrior, and command a camp. [Exit. 



SCENE UL-^A public Place in Rome. 

Enter Titus, Marcus, Young Lucius, and other Gentlemen, with how$, 
and Titus bears the arrows with letters on them. 

Trr. Come, Marcus ; come, kinsmen ; this is the way : 
Sir boy*, let me see your archery ; 
Look ye draw home enough, and 't is there straight. 
Terras Astraa reliquit, be you remembered, Marcus. 
She *s gone, she 's fled. Sirs, take you to your tools ; 
Tou, cousins, shall go sound the ocean, 
And cast your nets. Happily, you may find ^ her in the sea ; 
Yet there 's as little justice as at land : 
No ; Publius and Sempronius, you must do it ; 
T is you must dig with mattock and with spade. 
And pierce the inmost centre of the earth ; 
Then, when you come to Pluto's region, 
I pray you, deliver him this petition ; 
Tell him it is for justice and for aid. 
And that it comes from old Andronicus, 
Shaken with sorrows in ungrateful Eome. 
Ah, Home! well, well, I made thee miserable 
What time I threw the people's suffrages 
On him that thus doth tyrannise o*er me. 
Go, get you gone, and pray be careful all. 
And leave you not a man-of-war unsearch'd : 

* The reading of the second folio is, Sir hog, now. 

k Find. So the folio, and quarto of 1611 ; that of 1600, caidL 
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This wicked emperor may have shipped her hence ; 

And, kinsmen, then we may go pipe for justice. 
Mabg. O, Publius, is not this a heavy case, 

To see thy noble uncle thus distract ? 
Pub. Therefore, my lord, it highly us concerns, 

By day and night t* attend him carefully ; 

And feed his humour kindly as we may, 

Till time beget some careful remedy. 
Mabc. Kinsmen, his sorrows are past remedy. 

Join with the Goths, and with revengeful war 

Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 

And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 
Tit. Publius, how now ? how now, my masters ? 

What, have you met with her ? 
Pub. No, my good lord ; but Pluto sends you word. 

If you will have revenge from hell you shall : 

Marry, for Justice she is so employ'd, 

He thinks, with Jove in heaven, or somewhere else, 

So that perforce you must needs stay a time. 
Tit. He doth me wrong to feed me with delays. 

1 11 dive into the burning lake below. 

And pull her out of Acheron by the heels. 

Marcus, we are but shrubs ; no cedars we, 

No big-bon'd men, framed of the Cyclops* size ; 

But metal, Marcus, steel to the very back, 

Tet wrung with wrongs more than our backs can bear : 

And sith there is no justice in earth nor hell, 

We will solicit heaven, and move the gods. 

To send down justice for to wreak our wrongs. 

Come to this gear ; you are a good archer, Marcus. [He gives them arrows. 

Ad Jovem, that *s for you ; here, ad JpoUinem : 

Ad Martenif that 's for myself; 

Here, boy, to Pallas ; here, to Mercury : 

To Saturn, Caius, not to Saturnine % 

You were as good to shoot against the wind. 

To it, boy : Marcus, loose when I bid : 

Of my word I have written to effect, 

There 's not a god left unsolicited. 
Mabo. Kinsmen, shoot all your shafts into the court : 

We will afflict the emperor in his pride. 
Tit. Now, masters, draw. Oh, well said, Lucius ! [They shoot. 

Good boy, in Virgo*8 lap ; give it Pallas. 

* The old copies read— 

** To Satuminef to Caitts, not to Satnrnine." 

Bowe corrected the passage. 
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Mabg. Mj lord, I aim a mile beyond the moon ; 

Your letter is with Jupiter by this. 
Tit. Ha, ha ! Publius, Publius, what hast thou done ? 

See, see, thou hast shot off one of Taurus' horns. 
Mabc. This was the sport, my lord : when Publius shot. 

The Bull, being gall'd, gave Aries such a knock, 

That down fell both the Ram s horns in the court. 

And who should find them but the empress' villain : 

She laugh'd, and told the Moor he should not choose 

But give them to his master for a present. 
Tit. Why, there it goes : God give your lordship joy *. 

Enter Clown, with a basket, and two pigeons in it. 

Tit. News, news from heaven ! Marcus, the post is come. • 

Sirrah, what tidings ? have you any letters ? | 

Shall I have justice? what says Jupiter? 
Clown. Ho! the gibbet-maker? he says that he hath taken them down again, 

for the man must not be hanged till the next week. ■ 

Tit. But what says Jupiter, I ask thee ? i 

Clown. Alas, sir, I know not Jupiter : 

I never drank with him in all mv life. 
Tit. Why, villain, art not thou the carrier ? 
Clown. Ay, of my pigeons, sir ; nothing else. 

Tit. Why, didst thou not come from heaven ? | 

Clown. From heaven ? alas, sir, I never came there. God forbid I should be 

so bold to press to heaven in my young days ! Why, I am going with my 

pigeons to the tribunal Plebs, to take up a matter of brawl betwixt my micle , 

and one of the imperial's men. 
Mabc. Why, sir, that is as fit as can be to serve for your oration ; and let him , 

deliver the pigeons to the emperor from you. 
Tit. Tell me, can you deliver an oration to the emperor with a grace ? 
Clown. Nay, truly, sir ; I could never say grace in all my life. 
Tit. Sirrah, come hither ; make no more ado, ' 

But give your pigeons to the emperor : I 

By me thou shalt have justice at his hands. 

Hold, hold ; meanwhile, here 's money for thy charges. 

Give me pen and ink. 

Sirrah, can you with a grace deliver a supplication ? 
Clown. Ay, sir. 
Tit. Then here is a supplication for you. And when you come to him, at the 

first approach you must kneel; then kiss his foot; then deliver up jour 

pigeons ; and then look for your reward. I 11 be at hand, sir ; see you do 

it bravely. ^ 

• The quarto of 1600, **hiM lordship.** That of 1611 omits the line, which we print as in the 
folio. 
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Clown. I warrant you, sir, let me alone. 

Trr. Sirrah, hast thou a knife ? Come, let me see it 

Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration, 

For thou hast made it like an humble suppliant. 

And when thou hast given it to the emperor, 

Knock at my door, and tell me what he says. 
Clown. God be with you, sir; I will. [Emt, 

Trr. Come, Marcus, let us go ; Publius, follow me. [Exeunt, 



SCENE lY.— Before the Palace. 

Enter SaturnInus, Tamora, Chiron, Demetrius, Lords, and others. The 
Emperor brings the arrows in his hand that Titus shot at him. 

Sat. Why, lords, what wrongs are these ? was ever seen 

An emperor in Home thus overborne. 

Troubled, confronted thus ; and, for the extent 

Of egal justice, used in such contempt ? 

My lords, you know, as do'^ the mightfiil gods. 

However these disturbers of our peace 

Buzz in the people's ears, there nought hath pass*d, 

But even with law, against the wilful sons 

Of old Andronicus. And what an if 

His sorrows have so overwhelm'd his wits ; 

Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 

His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterness ? 

And now, he writes to heaven for his redress ; 

See, here 's to Jove, and this to Mercury, 

This to Apollo, this to the god of war : 

Sweet scrolls to fly about the streets of Home ! 

What 's this, but libelling against the senate, 

And blazoning our unjustice everywhere ? 

A goodly humour, is it not, my lords ? 

As who would say, in Rome no justice were : 

But, if I live, his feigned ecstasies 

Shall be no shelter to these outrages ; 

But he and his shall know that Justice lives 

In Satuminus' health, whom, if he*^ sleep. 

He 11 80 awake, as he in fury shall 

Cut off the proud'st conspirator that lives. 
Tam. My gracious lordj my lovely Saturnine, 

* Ai do. These words were ioserted by Rowo. 

k Ee, So the original copies. The antecedent being considered JugUce^ the modem reading is 
the, Bnt the change is scarcely necessary. 
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Lord of my life, commander of my thoughts, 

Calm thee, aud hear the faults of Titus' age, 

Th* effects of sorrow for his valiant sons. 

Whose loss hath pierc'd him deep, and scarr'd his heart ; 

And rather comfort his distressed plight, 

Than prosecute the meanest or the host 

For these contempts : Why, thus it shall hecome 

High-witted Tamora to glose with all : 

But, Titus, I have touched thee to the quick. 

Thy life-blood out : if Aaron now be wise, 

Then is all safe, the anchor *s in the port. ^ [Ande. 

Enter Clown. 

How now, good fellow, wouldst thou speak with us ? 
Clown. Yea, forsooth, an your mistership be imperial. 
Tam. Empress I am, but yonder sits the emperor. 
Clown. T is he. God and saint Stephen give you good den ; I have brought 

you a letter and a couple of pigeons here. [Satubninus reads the Utter. 

Sat. Go, take him away, and hang him presently. 
Clown. How much money must I have ? 
Tam. Come, sirrah, you must be hanged. 
Clown. Hanged ! by 'r lady then I have brought up a neck to a fair end. 

[Eont, guarded. 
Sat. Despiteful and intolerable wrongs I 

Shall I endure this monstrous villainy ? 

I know from whence this same device proceeds : 

May this be borne, as if his traitorous sons, 

That died by law for murther of our brother, 

Have by my means been butchered wrongfully ? 

Go, drag the villain hither by the hair; 

Nor age, nor honour, shall shape privilege : 

For this proud mock I 11 be thy slaughter- man ; 

Sly frantic wretch, that holpst to make me greats 

In hope thyself should govern Rome and me. 

Enter ^Miuns. 

Sat. What news with thee, ^milius ? 

MuiL, Arm, my lords ; Rome never had more cause ! 

The Goths have gathered head, and with a power 

Of high-resolved men, bent to the spoil, 

They hither march amain, under conduct 

Of Lucius, son to old Andronicus ; 

Who threats in course of this revenge to do 

As much as ever Coriolanus did. 
Sat. Is warlike Lucius general of the Goths ? 
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These tidings nip me ; and I hang the head 

As flowers with frost, or grass beat down with storms : 

Ay, now begin oar sorrows to approach : 

T is he the common people love so much ! 

Myself hath often heard them say, 

(When I have walked like a private man,) 

That Lucius' banishment was wrongfully, 

And they have wish'd that Lucius were their emperor. 

Tam. Why should you fear? is not your city strong ? 

Sat. Ay, but the citizens favour Lucius, 
And will revolt from me, to succour him. 

Tam. King, be thy thoughts imperious, like thy name. 
Is the sun dimmed, that gnats do fly in it ? 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing. 

And is not careful what they mean thereby, 
Knowing that with the shadow of his wing^ 

He can at pleasure stint their melody. 
Even so mayst thou the giddy men of Home ! 
Then cheer thy spirit : for know, thou emperor, 
I will enchant the old Andronicus, 
With words more sweet, and yet more dangerous 
Than baits to flsh, or honey-stalks to sheep ; 
When as the one is wounded with the bait. 
The other rotted with delicious feed. 

Sat. But he will not entreat his son for us. 

Tax. If Tamora entreat him, then he will ; 
For I can smooth and fill his aged ear 
With golden promises, that, were his heart 
Almost impregnable, his old ears deaf. 
Yet should both ear and heart obey my tongue. 
Go thou before to be our embassador ; 
Say that the emperor requests a parley 
Of warlike Lucius, and appoint the meeting. 

Sat. ^milius, do this message honourably : 
And if he stand on hostage for his safety, 
Bid him demand what pledge will please him best. 

JEuih. Your bidding shall I do effectually. 

Tax. Now will I to that old Andronicus ; 
And temper him, with all the art I have, 
To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths. 
And now, sweet emperor, be blithe again. 
And bury all thy fear in my devices. 

Sat. Then go successantly^, and plead to him. 



[To -^MTLIUS. 



[Exit ^MILIUS. 



[Exeunt. 



• Wing, The originals, toingt. But the lines are meant to rhyme alternately. 
** Successanifyf in the old copies; in the modem, succeu/ully. 



ACT V. 

SCENE L— Plaint iMor Borne. 
Flottruk. Enter Lucnjs, mtk an army of Goths, wUK drum. 
Ldc' Approved warriors, and m; faitbfal frieDds, 

I h&Te received letters from great Rome, 

Which eigiiif; what bate the; bear their emperor, 

Aod how desirous of our sight they are. 

Therefore, great lords, be, aa jour titles wituese. 

Imperious, and impatient of jour wrongs ; 

And wherein Rome hath done you any scaitfa. 

Let him make treble satisfaction. 
OoTH. Brave slip, sprung from the great Andronicus, 

Whose name was once our terror, now our comfort; 

Whose high exploits, and honourable deeds, 

Ingratefiil Rome requites with foul contempt. 

Be bold in us ; we 11 follow where thou lead'st. 

Like stinging bees in hottest summer's day. 

Led hy their master to the Sower'd fields. 
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And be avenged on cursed Tamora : 
And, as he saith, so say we all with him. 
Luc. I humbly thank him, and I thank you all. 
But who comes here, led by a lusty Goth ? 

Enter a Goth, leading Aabon with his child in his arms. 

3oTH. Renowned Lucius, from our troops I stray*d. 

To gaze upon a ruinous monastery. 

And as I earnestly did fix mine eye 

Upon the wasted building, suddenly 

I heard a child cry underneath a wall : 

I made unto the noise, when soon I heard 

The crying babe controlFd with his discourse : 

** Peace, tawny slave, half me, and half thy dam I 

Did not thy hue bewray whose brat thou art, 

Had nature lent thee but thy mother*s look, 

Villain, thou mightst have been an emperor. 

But where the bull and cow are both milk-white, 

They never do beget a coal-black calf : 

Peace, villain, peace ! " — even thus he rates the babe, — * 

*' For I must bear thee to a trusty Goth, 

Who, when he knows thou art the empress' babe. 

Will hold thee dearly for thy mother^s sake." 

With this, my weapon drawn, I rush*d upon him. 

Surprised him suddenly, and brought him hither 

To use as you think needful of the man. 
Luc. Oh worthy Goth, this is the incarnate devil 

That robb*d Andronicus of his good hand : 

This is the pearl that pleased your empress* eye ; 

And here 's the base fruit of his burning lust. 

Say, wall-eyed slave, whither wouldst thou convey 

This growing image of thy fiendlike face ? 

Why dost not speak? what, deaf?* not a word? 

A halter, soldiers ; hang him on this tree. 

And by his side his fruit of bastardy. 
Aabom. Touch not the boy, he is of royal blood. 
Luc. Too like the sire for ever being good. 

First hang the child, that he may see it sprawl ; 

A sight to vex the father*s soul withal. 
Aabon. Get me a ladder^! Lucius, save the child. 

And bear it from me to the empress : 

If thou do this, 1 11 show thee wondrous things, 

That highly may advantage thee to hear ; 

* The second folio here inserts no. 

^ Get me a ladder. These words belong to the Moor in all the editions. He may mean. Execute 
me, bat save the child I In modem copies Lucius is made to call for the ladder. 
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If thou wilt not, befall what may befall, 
1 11 speak no more, but vengeance rot you all. 
Luo. Say on, and if it please me which thou speak*st, 

Thy child shall live, and I will see it nourished. 
Aabon. And if it please thee ? why, assure thee, Lucius, 

T will vex thy soul to hear what I shall speak : 

For I must talk of murthers, rapes, and massacres, 

Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 

Complots of mischief, treason, villainies 

Ruthful to hear, yet piteously performed ; 

And this shall all be buried by my death. 

Unless thou swear to me my child shall live. 
Luc. Tell on thy mind; I say thy child shall live. 
Aaron. Swear that he shall, and then I will begin. 
Luc. Who should I swear by ? thou believ st no God ; 

That granted, how canst thou believe an oath ? 
Aabon. What if I do not, as indeed I do not : 

Yet, for I know thou art religious. 

And hast a thing within thee called conscience. 

With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies. 

Which I have seen thee careful to observe, 

Therefore I urge thy oath ; for that I know 

An idiot holds his luiuble for a God, 

And keeps the oath which by that God he swears ; 

To that 1 11 urge him : therefore thou shalt vow 

By that same God, what God soe'er it be. 

That thou ador*st, and hast in reverence. 

To save my boy, to nourish, and bring him up ; 

Or else I will discover nought to thee. 
Luc. Even by my God I swear to thee I will. 
Aaron. First know thou, I begot him on the empress^ 
Luc. Oh most insatiate, luxurious woman I 
Aaron. Tut, Lucius, this was but a deed of charity. 

To that which thou shalt hear of me anon. 

T was her two sons that murther*d Bassianus ; 

They cut thy sister's tongue, and ravbh*d her. 

And cut her hands off, and trimm*d her as thou sawest. 
Luc. Oh, detestable villain ! calFst thou that trimming? 
Aaron. Why, she was washed, and cut, and trimm*d, 

And *t was trim sport for them that had the doing of it. 
Luc. Oh, barbarous, beastly villains, like thyself ! 
Aaron. Indeed, I was their tutor to instruct them : 

That codding spirit had they from their mother. 

As sure a card as ever won the set : 

That bloody mind I think they learned of me, 
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As trae a dog as ever fought at head : 

Well, let my deeds be witness of my worth. 

I train *d thy brethren to that guileful hole, 

Where the dead corpse of Bassianus lay : 

I wrote the letter that thy father found, 

And hid the gold within, the letter mentioned ; 

Confederate with the queen and her two sons. 

And what not done, that thou hast cause to rue. 

Wherein I had no stroke of mischief in it? 

I play*d the cheater for thy father's hand ; 

And, when I had it, drew myself apart, 

And almost broke my heart with extreme laughter. 

I pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 

When, for his hand, he had his two sons' heads ; 

Beheld his tears, and laugh 'd so heartily, 

That both mine eyes were rainy like to his : 

And when I told the empress of this sport. 

She swounded almost at my pleasing tale. 

And for my tidings gave me twenty kisses. 
3oTH. What, canst thou say all this, and never blush ? 
\abon. Ay, like a black dog, as the saying is. 
Luc. Art thou not sorry for these heinous deeds ? 
Aabon. Ay, that I had not done a thousand more. 

Even now I curse the day, — and yet I think 

Few come within the compass of my curse, — 

Wherein I did not some notorious ill : 

As kill a man, or else devise his death ; 

Ravish a maid, or plot the way to do it ; 

Accuse some innocent, and forswear myself; 

Set deadly enmity between two friends ; 

Make poor men's cattle break their necks ; 

Set fire on bams and haystacks in the night, 

And bid the owners quench them with their tears : 

Oft have I digg'd up dead men from their graves. 

And set them upright at their dear friends* door, 

Even when their sorrows almost were forgot ; 

And on their skins, as on the bark of trees. 

Have with my knife carved in Roman letters, 

'* Let not your sorrow die, though I am dead." 

Tut, I have done a thousand dreadful things 

As willingly as one would kill a fiy ; 

And nothing grieves me heartily indeed. 

But that I cannot do ten thousand more. 
Luc. Bring down the devil, for he must not die 

So sweet a death as hanging presently. 
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Aabon. If there be devils, would I were a devil, 

To live and bom in everlasting fire, 

So I might have your company in hell, 

But to torment you with my bitter tongue ! 
Luc. Sirs, stop his mouth, and let him speak no more. 

Enter a Goth. 

Goth. My lord, there is a messenger from Rome 

Desires to be admitted to your presence. 
Luo. Let him come near. 

Enter JSmilius. 

Welcome, .£miliu8 : What *s the news from Rome ? 
MviL, Lord Lucius, and you princes of the Goths, 

The Roman emperor greets you all by me ; 

And, for he understands you are in arms. 

He craves a parley at your father*s house. 

Willing you to demand your hostages, 

And they shall be immediately delivered. 
Goth. What says our general ? 
Luc. ^milius, let the emperor give his pledges 

Unto my father, and my uncle Marcus, 

And we will come : march away. [Flourish. Exeunt, 

SCENE U.— Before Titus*« House. 
Enter Tamoba, Chibon, and Demetrius, disguised. 

Tam. Thus in this strange and sad habiliment 

I will encounter with Andronicus, 

And say I am Revenge, sent from below. 

To join with him and right his heinous wrongs. 

Knock at his study, where they say he keeps. 

To ruminate strange plots of dire revenge : 

Tell him Revenge is come to join with him. 

And work confusion on his enemies. 

[They knock, and Trrus opens his Study door. 
Trr. Who doth molest my contemplation ? 

Is it your trick to make me ope the door. 

That so my sad decrees may fly away. 

And all my study be to no efifect? 

You are deceived, for what I mean to do 

See here in bloody lines I have set down ; 

And^ what is written shall be executed. 
Tam. Titus, I am come to talk with thee. 
Tn. No, not a word : how can I grace my talk. 
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Wanting a hand to give it action ^ ? 

Thoa hast the odds of me ; therefore no more. 
Tam. If thou didst know me, thou wouldst talk with me. 
Tit. I am not mad ; I know thee well enough. 

Witness this wretched stump, witness these crimson lines, 

Witness these trenches made hj grief and care. 

Witness the tiring day and heavy night. 

Witness all sorrow, that I know thee well 

For our proud empress, mighty Tamora : 

Is not thy coming for my other hand? 
Tam. Enow thou, sad man, I am not Tamora ; 

She is thy enemy, and I thy friend. 

I am Revenge, sent from the infernal kingdom. 

To ease the gnawing vulture of thy mind, 

By working wreakful vengeance on thy foes : 

Come down, and welcome me to this world *s light ; • 

Confer with me of murther and of death. 

There 's not a hollow cave or lurking-place. 

No vast ohscurity or misty vale, 

Where bloody Murther, or detested Eape, 

Can couch for fear, but I will find them out ; 

And in their ears tell them my dreadful name — 

Revenge — ^which makes the foul offenders quake. 
Trr. Art thou Revenge ? and art thou sent to me 

To be a torment to mine enemies ? 
Tam. I am ; therefore come down, and welcome me. 
Tit. Do me some service, ere I come to thee. 

Lo, by thy side where Rape, and Murther, stands ! 

Now give some *surance that thou art Revenge ; 

Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot- wheels ; 

And then I '11 come and be thy waggoner. 

And whirl along with thee about the globes. 

Provide thee two proper palfreys, as black as jet**, 

To hale thy vengeful waggon swift away, 

And find out murtherers ^ in their guilty caves. 

And when thy car is leaden with their heads, 

I will dismount, and by the waggon-wheel 

Trot like a servile footman all day long. 

Even from Hyperion's rising in the east 

Until his very downfiedl in the sea. 

And, day by day, I 11 do this heavy task, 

> It action. So the folio. The quartos, that accord. 
^ Modem editors write the lino, 

" Provide thee proper palfreys, black as jet.** 

* Murtherers. The early copies, murder. 
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So thou destroy Rapine and Murther there. 
Tam. These are my ministers, and come with me. 
Tit. Are they thy ministers ? what are they call'd ? 
Tam. Eape and Murther ; therefore called so, 

'Cause they take vengeance of such kind of men. 
Tit. Good Lord, how like the empress' sons they are, 

And you the empress ! but we Worldly men 

Have miserable, mad, mistaking eyes. 

Oh, sweet Revenge, now do I come to thee. 

And, if one arm's embracement will content thee, 

I will embrace thee in it by-and-by. [Titus closes the door. 

Tam. This closing with him fits his lunacy. 

Whate'er I forge to feed his brain-sick fits. 

Do you uphold, and maintain in your speeches ; 

For now he firmly takes me for Revenge, 

And, being credulous in this mad thought, 

I 11 make him send for Lucius, his son ; 

And, whilst I at a banquet hold him sure, 

I '11 find some cunning practice out of hand 

To scatter and disperse the giddy Goths, 

Or, at the least, make them his enemies : 

See, here he comes, and I must ply my theme. 

Enter Titus. 

Tit. Long have I been forlorn, and all for thee. 

Welcome, dread fury, to my woful house ; 

Rapine, and Murther, you are welcome too. 

How like the empress and her sons you are ! 

Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor ! 

Could not all hell afford you such a devil ? 

For well I wot the empress never w^ 

But in her company there is a Moor ; 

And, would you represent our queen aright, 

It were convenient you had such a devil : 

But welcome as you are : What shall we do ? 
Tam. What wouldst thou have us do, Andronicus ? 
Demkt. Show me a murtherer: I 11 deal with him. 
Chi. Show me a villain that hath done a rape. 

And I am sent to be reveng'd on him. 
Tam. Show me a thousand, that have done thee wrong. 

And I will be revenged on them all. 
Tit. Look round about the wicked streets of Rome, 

And when thou find'st a man that 's like thyself. 

Good Murther, stab him ; he 's a murtherer. 

Go thou with him ; and when it is thy hap 
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To find another that is like to thee. 
Good Rapine, stab him ; he is a ravisher. 
Go thou with them ; and in the emperor*s court 
There is a queen attended by a Moor ; 
Well majst thou know her by thy own proportion, 
For up and down she doth resemble thee. 
I pray thee do on them some violent deSth : 
They have been violent to me and mine. 
Tah. Well hast thou lessoned us ; this shall we do. 
But would it please thee, good Andronicus, 
To send for Lucius, thy thrice-valiant son, 
Who leads towards Home a band of warlike Goths, 
And bid him come and banquet at thy house : 
When he is here, even at thy solemn feast, 
I will bring in the empress and her sons. 
The emperor himself, and all thy foes ; 
And at thy mercy shall they stoop and kneel ; 
And on them shalt thou ease thy angry heart. 
What says Andronicus to this device ? 

Enter Marcus. 

Tit. Marcus, my brother, *t is sad Titus calls. 

Go, gentle Marcus, to thy nephew Lucius : 

Thou shalt inquire him out among the Goths. 

Bid him repair to me, and bring with him 

Some of the chiefest princes of the Goths ; 

Bid him encamp his soldiers where they are. 

Tell him the emperor, and the empress too. 

Feast at my house, and he shall feast with them. 

This do thou for my love ; and so let him. 

As he regards his aged father*s life. 
Mabc. This will I do, and soon return again. lExit, 

Tam. Now will I hence about my business, 

And take my ministers along with me. 
Trr. Nay, nay ; let Rape and Murther stay with me. 

Or else I 11 call my brother back again. 

And cleave to no Revenge but Lucius. 
Tam. What say you, boys? will you bide with him, 

Whiles I go tell my lord the emperor. 

How I have govem'd our determined jest ? 

Yield to his humour, smooth and speak him fair. 

And tarry with him till I turn again. [Ande, 

Tit. I know them all, though they suppose me mad, 

And will overreach them in their own devices : 

A pair of cursed hell-hounds, and their dam. [AMe. 

TRAOEDIEB. — ^TOL. 11. T T 
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Peicet. Madam, depart at pleasure : leave us here. 
Tav. Farewell, Andronicus ; Eeveuge now goes 

To lay a complot to betray thy foes. [EaU Tamora. 

Tit. 1 know thou dost ; and, sweet Revenge, farewell. 
Chi. Tell us, old man, how shall we be employ 'd ? 
Tit. Tut ! I have work enough for you to do. 

Publius, come hither, Caius, andi Valentine. 

Enter Pubuds and others. 
Pub. What is your will? 
Tit. Know you these two ? 

PoB. The empress* sons, I take them, Chiron, Demetrius. 
Tit. Fie, Publius, fie ; thou art too much deceived : 

The one is Murther, Rape is the other's name ; 

And therefore bind them, gentle Publius : 

Caius, and Valentine, lay hands on them. 

Oft have you heard me wish for such an hour. 

And now 1 find it ; therefore bind them sure, 

And stop their mouths if they begin to cry *. 

[Exit Titus. Publius, dc, lay hold on Chibon and Demetrius. 
Cm. Villains, forbear I we are the empress* sons. 
Pub. And therefore do we what we are commanded. 

Stop close their mouths ; let them not speak a word ; 

Is he sure bound? look that you bind them £Eist^ 

Enter Titus Andbokicus tcith a knife, and Layinia with a hatin. 

Tit. Come, come, Lavinia ; look, thy foes are bound : 
Sirs, stop their mouths ; let them not speak to me. 
But let them hear what fearful words 1 utter. 
Oh, villains, Chiron and Demetrius ! 
Here stands the spring whom you have stain*d with mod ; 
This goodly summer with your winter mix'd. 
Tou kiird her husband; and for that vild fault 
Two of her brothers were condemn*d to death. 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jest ; 
Both her sweet hands, her tongue, and that more dear 
Than hands or tongue, her spotless chastity, 
Inhuman traitors, you constrained and forced. 
What would you say if I should let you speak ? 
Villains, for shame you could not beg for grace. 
Hark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you. 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats, 
Whilst that Lavinia *tween her stomps doth hold 

* This line is omitted in the folio. 

^ There is a stage-direction here — Examt, They perhi^w go within the curtain of the Moond- 
tarj stage, so that the bloody scene may be veQed. 
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The basin that receives jour guilty blood. 

You know jour mother means to feast with me ; 

And calls herself Revenge, and thinks me mad. 

Hark, villains ! I will grind jour bones to dust, 

And with your blood aud it I 11 make a paste. 

And of the paste a coffin*^ I will rear. 

And make two pasties of your shamefiA heads. 

And bid that strumpet, your unhallow'd dam, 

Like to the earth, swallow her own'^ increase. 

This is the feast that I have bid her to. 

And this the banquet she shall surfeit on : 

For worse than Philomel you used my daughter ; 

And worse than Progne I will be reveng'd. 

And now prepare your throats : Lavinia, come. 

Receive the blood ; and when that they are dead, 

Let me go grind their bones to powder small. 

And with this hateful liquor temper it. 

And in that paste let their vild heads be bak*d. 

Come, come, be every one officious 

To make this banquet, which I wish may prove 

More stem and bloody than the centaur's feast. 

So ; now bring them in ; for I 11 play the cook, 

And see them ready against their mother comes. 



[He cuts their throati, 
[Exeunt, 



SCENE III.— Titus'* House, A Pavilion. 

Enter Lucius, Marcus, and the Goths, with Aabon. 

Lua Uncle Marcus, since *t is my father's mind 

That I repair to Rome, I am content. 
Goth. And ours, with thine ; be£Eill what fortune will. 
Luo. Good uncle, take you in this barbarous Moor, 

This ravenous tiger, this accursed devil ; 

Let him receive no sustenance, fetter him. 

Till he be brought unto the empress'® face, 

For testimony of her foul proceedings : 

And see the ambush of our friends be strong : 

I fear the emperor means no good to us. 
Aabon. Some devil whisper curses in mine ear. 

And prompt me that my tongue may utter forth 

The venomous malice of my swelling heart ! 
Luc. Away, inhuman dog, unhallow'd slave ! 

Sirs, help our uncle to convey him in. 

The trumpets show the emperor is at hand. 



» Coffin — the cnut of a raised pie. 



[Flourish. 
^ The folio omits own. 



* Emprt$if in the quarto of 1600. The quarto of 1611, and the folio, emperor'a. 
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Sound trumpets. Enter SATUBNOins, and Tamoba, with Tribunes and othertp 

Sat. What, hath the firmanent more suns than one ? 
Luo. What boots it thee to call thyself a sun ? 
Mabo. Rome*s emperor, and nephew, break the parle * ! 

These quarrels must be quietly debated. 

The feast is ready, which the careful Titus 

Hath ordained to an honourable end ; 

For peace, for love, for league, and good to Rome : 

Please you, therefore, draw nigh, and take your places. 
Sat. Marcus, we will. \Haulboy$. 

Enter Titus, like a cook, placing the meat on the table ; Layinia, with a veil over 

her face ; Young Lucius, and others. 

Tit. Welcome, my gracious lord; welcome, dread queen; 

Welcome, ye warlike Goths ; welcome, Lucius ; 

And welcome, all ; although the cheer be poor, 

'T will fill your stomachs : please you eat of it. 
Sat. Why art thou thus attir'd, Andronicus ? 
Tit. Because I would be sure to have all well. 

To entertain your highness, and your empress. 
Tait. We are beholding to you, good Andronicus. 
Tit. An if your highness knew my heart, you were : 

My lord the emperor, resolve me this : 

Was it well done of rash Virginius, 

To slay his daughter with his own right hand^ 

Because she was enforced, stain'd, and deflour*d? 
Sat. It was, Andronicus. 
Tit. Your reason, mighty lord ? 
Sat. Because the girl should not survive her shame. 

And by her presence still renew his sorrows. 
Tit. a reason mighty, strong, and effectual ; 

A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant. 

For me, most wretched, to perform the like. 

Die, die, Lavinia, and thy shame with thee, 

And vnth thy shame thy father^s sorrow die. [He kiUs her. 

Sat. What hast thou done, unnatural and unkind ? 
Tit. Killed her, for whom my tears have made me blind. 

I am as woful as Virginius was, 

And have a thousand times more cause than he 

To do this outrage ; and it is now done**. 
Sat. What, was she ravish'd? tell, who did the deed? 
Tit. Will 't please you eat, will *t please your highness feed? 
Tam. Why hast thou slain thy only daughter? 
Tit. Not I ; *t was Chiron and Demetrius. 

« B^gin the parlej. ^ Hub line is omitted in the folia 
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They ravish 'd her, and cut away her tongue, 

And they, *t was they, that did her all this wrong. 
Sat. Go, fetch them hither to us presently. 
Tit. Why, there they are both, baked in that pie, 

Whereof their mother daintily hath fed. 

Eating the flesh that she herself hath bred. 

T is true, 't is true, witness my knife's sharp point [He stabs Takoba. 

Sat. Die, frantic wretch, for this accursed deed ! [He kUU Trrus. 

Luc. Can the son's eye behold his father bleed ? 

There 's meed for meed ; death for a deadly deed. 

[He kills Saturninus. The people disperse in terror, 
Mabo. You sad-fac'd men, people and sons of Home, 

By uproars sever'd, like a flight of fowl 

Scattered by winds and high tempestuous gusts. 

Oh, let me teach you how to knit again 

This scattered com into one mutual sheaf. 

These broken limbs again into one body — 
RoM. Lord. Lesf^ Home herself be bane unto herself; 

And she whom mighty kingdoms curtsy to, 

Like a forlorn and desperate castaway, 

Do shameful execution on herself. 

But if my frosty signs and chaps of age, 

Grave witnesses of true experience. 

Cannot induce you attend my words. 

Speak, Rome's dear friend [To Lucius], as erst our ancestor. 

When with his solemn tongue he did discourse 

To love-sick Dido's sad attending ear. 

The story of that baleful burning night, 

When subtle Greeks surpris'd king Priam's Troy. 

Tell us what Sinon hath bewitch 'd our ears. 

Or who hath brought the fatal engine in 

That gives our Troy, our Home, the civil wound. 

My heart is not compact of flint nor steel. 

Nor can I utter all our bitter grief ; 

But floods of tears will drown my oratory. 

And break my very utterance, even in the time 

When it should move you to attend me most, 

Lending your kind commiseration. 

Here is a captain ; let him tell the tale ; 

Your hearts will throb and weep to hear him speak. 
Luc. Then, noble auditory, be it known to you. 

That cursed Chiron and Demetrius 

Were they that murthered our emperor's brother. 

And they it was that ravished our sister : 

• List. The originals, let. 
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For their fell faults our brothers were beheaded ; 

Our father's tears despised, and basely cozen*d 

Of that true hand that fought Rome's quarrel out, 

And sent her enemies unto the grave : 

Lastly, myself, unkindly banished ; 

The gates shut on me, and tum'd weeping out. 

To beg relief amongst Rome's enemies. 

Who drown'd their enmity in my true tears. 

And op'd their arms to embrace me as a friend; 

And I am the turned forth, be it known to you, 

That have preserv'd her welfare in my blood. 

And from her bosom took tbe enemy's point. 

Sheathing the steel in my advent'rous body. 

Alas, you know I am no vaunter, I ; 

Mj scars can witness, dumb altbough they are. 

That my report is just and full of truth. 

But soft, methinks I do digress too much. 

Citing my worthless praise. Oh, pardon me. 

For, when no friends are by, men praise themselyes. 
Mabg. Now is my turn to speak : behold this child ; 

Of this was Tamora delivered, 

The issue of an irreligious Moor, 

Chief architect and plotter of these woes. 

The villain is alive in Titus' house, 

Damn'd* as he is, to vritness this is true. 

Now judge what cause** had Titus to revenge 

These wrongs, unspeakable past patience. 

Or more than any living man could bear. 

Now you have heard the truth, what say you, Romans ? 

Have we done aught amiss ? show us wherein, 

And, from the place where you behold us now. 

The poor remainder of Andronici 

Will hand in hand all headlong cast us down. 

And on the ragged stones beat forth our brains. 

And make a mutual closure of our house : 

Speak, Romans, speak ; and if you say we shall, 

Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and I will fiedl. 
JEviL. Come, come, thou reverend man of Rome, 

And bring our emperor gently in thy hand, — 

Lucius, our emperor ; for well I know, 

The common voice do cry it shall be so. 
Mabc. Lucius, all hail, Rome's royal emperor^ I 

» Damn'd, The old copies, And. 

^ Cause, The earliest copies, couru. The fourth folio gave the OQrrection. 

* This line, and the concluding line of Uarcns's speech, are given to the people—*' Bommns"— 
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Go, go, into old Titus* sorrowful house, 

And hither hale that misbelieving Moor, 

To be acyudg*d some direful slaughtering death, 

As punishment for his most wicked life. [To Attendants. 

Lucius, all bail to Eome*s gracious governor I 
Luc. Thanks, gentle Romans ! May I govern so, 

To heal Home's barms, and wipe away her woe : • 

But, gentle people, give me aim awhile, 

For nature puts me to a heavy task ! 

Stand all aloof ; but, uncle, draw you near. 

To shed obsequious tears upon this trunk. 

Oh, take this vmrm kiss on thy pale cold lips, [Kisses Titus. 

These sorrowful drops upon thy blood-stain *d face. 

The last true duties of thy noble son. 
Mabc. Tear for tear, and loving kiss for kiss. 

Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips. 

Oh, were the sum of these that I should pay 

Countless and infinite, yet would I pay them. 
Luc. Come hither, boy ; come, come, and learn of us 

To melt in showers. Thy grandsire lov*d thee well ; 

Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee, 

Sung thee asleep, his loving breast thy pillow ; 

Many a matter hath he told to thee. 

Meet and agreeing with thine infancy ; 

In that respect, then, like a loving child. 

Shed yet some small drops from thy tender spring, 

Because kind nature doth require it so : 

Friends should associate friends in grief and woe. 

Bid him farewell, commit him to the grave. 

Do him that kindness and take leave of him. 
BoT. 0, grandsire, grandsire, even with all my heart 

Would I were dead* so you did live again ! 

O Lord, I 'cannot speak to him for weeping ; 

My tears will choke me if I ope my mouth. 

Enter Attendants with Aaron. 

Roman. You sad Andronici, have done with woes ! 

Give sentence on this execrable wretch, 
- That hath been breeder of these dire events. 
Luc. Set him breasl^deep in earth, and famish him : 

There let him stand, and rave, and cry for food : 

If any one relieves or pities him. 

For the ofience he dies ; this is our doom. 

hy an the modem editors, against the authority of all the original copies. Mareus is the tribnne 
of the people, and speaks anthoritatively what '* the common voice " has required. 
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Some Blay to see him taBten'd in the earth. 

Aabok. Ah ! wh; should vrmth be mute, and lurj dumb ? 
I am no babj, I, that with base prayers 
I should repent the evils I hare done : 
Ten thousand worse than ever yet I did 
Would I perfonu, if I might have my will : 
If one good deed in all my life I did, 
I do repent It from my very soul. 

Luc. Some loving friends convey the emperor hence, 
And give him burial in his father's gtttve. 
My father and Lavinia shall forthwith 
Be closed in our household's monument : 
As for that heinous tiger, Tamora, 
No fun'ral rite, nor man in mournful weeds. 
No mournful bell shall ring her burial ; 
But throw her forth to beasts and birds of* prey: 
Her life was beastly <> and devoid of pity, 
And, being so, shall have like want of pity. 
See justice done on*^ Aaron, that damn'd Moor, 
By whom our heavy haps had their beginning : 
Then afterwards, to order well the stato, 
That like events may ne'er it ruinate. 



^ O/.intiM folio. The quarto? , . 



* Btail- liit, in the foUo. The quarto*, beatUg. 



• Oh, id the qnartoB. The rolio, 10. 
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The first edition of 'Pericles* appeared in 
1609, under the following title :— 'The late 
and much admired play, called Pericles), 
Prince of Tyre. With the true rclatiou of 
the whole historic, adventures, and fortunes 
of the said prince : As also the no lesi^c 
strange and worthy accidents, in the birth 
and life of his daughter Mariana. As it 
hath been divers and sundr}* times acted 
[by] his Maiesties Seruants at the Globe on 
the Bank-side, fiy William Shakespeare. 
Imprinted at London for Henrj' Gc»s.-oii, and 
are to be sold at the sign of the Sunne in 
Patemoeter-row, &c. 1609.' Other quarto 
editions appeared in 1611, in 1619, in 1630, 
and in 1635. The variations in these from 
the text of 1609 are ver>' slight In 1664 
'Pericles* first appeared in the folio collec- 
tion of Shakspere's works, being introduced 
into the third edition, whose title - page 
states — " Unto this impression is added 
seven plays never before printed in folio." 

We advocate the belief that * Pyroclcs,' or 
'Pericles,* was a very early work of Shak- 
spere, in some form, however different from 
that which we possess. That it was an early 
work we are constrained to believe; not 
from the evidence of particular passages, 
which may be deficient in power or devoid of 
refinement, but from the entire construction 
of the dramatic action. The play is esscnti.illy 
one of movement, which is a great requisite 
for dramatic success ; but that movement is 
not held in subjection to an unity of idea. 
But with this essential disadvantage we can- 
not doubt that, even with veiy imperfect 
dialogue, the action presented a succession of 
scenes of very absorbing interest. The in- 
troduction of Gower, however inartificial it 
may seem, was the result of very profound 
skill. The presence of Qower supplied the 
unity of idea which the desultory nature of 
the story wanted. Nevertheless, such a 
story we believe could not have l>een chosen 
by Shakspere in the seventeenth centurj-, 



when his art was fully developed in all its 
wondrous powers and combinations. With 
his perfect mastery of the faculty of repre- 
senting, in^^tcad of recording, the treatment 
of a stor}' which would have required per- 
petual explanation and connection would 
have been painful to him, if not impossible. 
Dr. Drake has bestowed very considerable 
attention upon the endeavour to prove that 
' I'erielcs' ought to be received as the indis- 
putable work of Shakspere. Yet his argu- 
ments, after all, amount onlv to the estab- 
lishmeutof the following theory: "No play, 
in faet, more openly discloses the hand of 
Shakspere than 'Pericles,* and fortunately 
his share in its composition appears to have 
been very considerable; he may be distinctly, 
though not frequently, traced, in the first 
and second Acta ; after which, feeling the in- 
comjfttenqf of his felloiD-iabourer, he seems 
to have assumed almost the entire manage- 
ment of the remainder, nearly the whole of 
the third, fourth, and fifth Acts bearing in- 
disputable testimony to the genius and exe- 
cution of the great master.**' We have no 
faith whatever in this very easy mode of 
disposing of the authorship of a doubtful 
play — of leaving entirely out of view the 
most important part of every drama, its 
action, its characterisation, looking at the 
whole merely as a collection of pMsages, of 
which the worst are to be aangned to some 
dme damfUe, and the best triumphantly 
claimed for Shakspere. There are some, 
however, who judge of such matters upon 
broader principles. Mr. Hallam says, " ' Pe- 
ricles ' is generally reckoned to be in part, 
and only in part, the work of Shakspeare. 
From the poverty and bad management of 
the fable, the want of any effective or dis- 
tinguishable character, for Marina is no 
more than the common form of female vir- 
tue, such as all the dramatists of that age 
could draw, and a general feebleness of the 
> ' Shakspcare and his Times/ voL ii. p. 26B. 
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tnged; as % whole, I should Dot believe (he 
stTDCture to hare been ShabApcrc's. Biit 
uunj paaeag^ are for more in hi^ nuvoner 
than In that of any contcmpontiy writer 
with whom I am aeqnsiated."* Here "the 
poTcrtj and bad muiseemcDt of the lablo " 
— " the want of any effective or diglin^piiah- 
ahli character," are aaaigned for tbo belief 
that the atrnctore could not have been Shak- 
ajMre'a. But let ua accept Dijden's opimon 



with reference to the original 
the play, and the difficult; vanishes. It wu 
unpoeaible that the character of the early 
drama ihould not have been impresMd upon 
Shakspere'a earlieat efibrta. Do we therefore 
think that the drama, m it ha« come down 
to na, ia presented in the form in which it 
waa Ant written 1 By no means. We agree 
with Hr. HaUam, that in parts the language 
■eema nther that of Bhakapere'g "wcond 

> ' HUtorj of Uuntuit,- toL UL p. lA 



or third manner than of bis first. But this 
belief ig not incotui stent with the opinion 
that the original structure was Shakapere's, 
No other poet that existed at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century — perhaps no poet 
that came after that period, whether Hasiin* 
ger, or Fletcher, or Webster— could have 
written the greater part of the fifth Act, 
Coarse sB the comic scenes are, there are 
touches in them unlike any other writer bnt 
Shakspere. We are willing to believe that, 
even in the very height of his lame, Shak- 
spcre would bare bestowed any amount of 
labour for the improvement of an early pro- 
duction of his own, if the taalc of bis audi- 
ences had from time to time demanded ita 
continuance upon the stage. It is for tbia 
reaaon that we think that the 'Pericles' 
whicb appears to have been in some rcspecla 
a new play at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century was the revival of a play 
written by Shakspere some twenty years 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Antiochus, King of A ntioch, 

Jppean, Act I. k. 1. 

Pericles, Prince qf Tyre, 

Appears, Act I. sc 1 ; ic. 8 ; ic 4. 

AcCll. se. 1; •c2; acS; tcA. Aet IIL ic 1 ; k. 3. 

Act V. se. 1 ; sc. 2; iC 3. 

Heucantis, a lord qf Tyre, 

Jppmn, Act L sc. 9; sc 3. Act II. sc. 4. 

Act V. sc. 1 ; sc S ; sc. 3. 

Ebcaneb, a lord of Tyre. 

Appears, Act L sc. 3* Act II. sc 4. 

Sim ONIDEB, King qf Pentapolis. 
Appeare, Act 11.90.9 1 sc.3; sc 5. 

Clbok, Oovemar qf Tluirmis. 
A p pea r s, Act I. sc 4. Act III. sc 3. Act IV. sc 4. 

Ltsdcachtb, Oovemor qf Milylene. 
AppesuVfAetiy.scS. Act V. sc 1; scS; sc3. 

CEKDf oir, a lord qf Ephemis. 
Appears, Act III. sc St sc 4. Act V. sc 3. 

Thaltard, 9ervant to Antiochua. 

Appean, Aet Lsc 1; sc3. 

LBONmSy 9ervcaU to Dionyza. 

Appeare, Act IV. scl ; sc 8. 

Manhal. 
Appears, Act II. sc 3. 



A Pander and Jus Wife. 

4f>piv, Act IV. sc 3; scC 

BouLT, tenxuU to the Pander. 

Appears, Act IV. sc 3; sc. & 

QowER, €u Chorus. 

Appears, Act I. Cbonu. Act IL Chorus. 

Act III. Chonis. Act IV. Chorus, sc 4. 

Act V. Chorus, sc 8; sc 3L 

The Daughter of Antiochiis. 

Appears, Act L sc 1. 

DiomrzA, vfife to Cleon. 

Appears, Act I. sc 4. Act IIL sc 5, 
ActlV.scl; SC4. 

Thaisa, daughter to Simonides. 
iflffMors, Act II. sc 8; sc3; scfi. ActIILsc8; se.4. 

AetV.sc3. 

Marina, daughter to Perieles and Thaiaa. 

4nM«r», Act III. sc 3. Act IV. scl t sc.3; sc 6. 
Act V. tc I ; sc 8; sc 3. 

Ltchoreda, nurse to Marina. 

Appears, Act III. sc 1 ; sc 3. 

DlAlTA. 
Appears, Act V. sc 8. 

Lords, Knights, SaUors, Piraies, Fishermen, 
and Messengers. 
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ACT I. 



Before tA» Palace of Antiocb. 

To dog a Mng of* old was Bung, 

From ashos ancient Oower ia come; 

Aasmning mane InfirmitioB, 

To glad jrour ear, aod please your eyes. 

It hath been sung, at feBtivak, 

On ember-eves, and boly-eles '' ; 

And lords and ladies, in' their lives, 

Have read it for restoratlTea. 

The purpose*' is to make men glorious) 

Et botmm, quo antiquitu, to meliu». 

• Of. Tlia rarlf editiotu, (i<K. 

^ The maiy copin, to()r-dqr>. Farmer nggMted iotv-obf. 

* /• Atir Utu, in all Uie copiea. During their liveL 
' Purpoie. In tbe ori^nala, purcAiua. 
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If you, bom in these latter times, 

When wit's more ripe, accept my rhymes, 

And that to hear aa old man sing, 

May to your wishes pleasure bring, 

I life would wish, and that I might 

Waste it for you, like taper-light. 

This Antioch then, Antiochus the Great 

Built up, this city, for his chiefest seat ; 

The &irest in all Syria ; 

(I tell you what mine authors say :) 

This king unto him took a pheere*. 

Who died and left a female heir. 

So buxom, blythe, and full of face. 

As Heaven had lent her all his grace : 

With whom the father liking took, 

And her to incest did provoke ; 

Bad child, worse father ! to entice his own 

To evil, should be done by none. 

By** custom, what tbey did begin 

Was with long use accounted no sin. 

The beauty of this sinful dame 

Made many princes thither frame. 

To seek her as a bedfellow. 

In marriage-pleasures playfellow : 

Which to prevent, he made a law, 

(To keep her still, and men in awe,) 

That whoso ask*d her for his wife. 

His riddle told not, lost his life : 

So for her many a \dght did die. 

As yon grim looks do testify. 

What ensues, to the judgment of your eye 

I give, my cause who best can justify. [ExU. 

SCENE I.— The Pdlaee of Antiocb. 
Enter Antiochus, Pebicles, and Attendants. 

AuT. Tonng prince of Tyre, you have at large received 

The danger of the task you undertake. 
Per. I have, Antiochus, and, with a soul 

Emboldened with the glory of her praise, 

Think death no hazard in this enterprise. [Ifujic. 

• Pheere, In the originaU,peer. Pheeref or /re, is t mate. 5m ' Titni Andronieiu,' Ad IV., 
Scene 1. 
^ B^. The originals, bui. 
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Ant. Bring in our daughter, clothed like a bride *, 
For the embracements, even of Jove himself; 
At whose conception (till Lucina reign 'd) 
Nature this dowry gave, to glad her presence ; 
The senate-house of planets all did sit, 
To knit in her their best perfections. 

Enter the Daughter of ANTiocnus. 

Per. See where she comes, apparel'd like the spring, 

Graces her subjects, and her thoughts the king 

Of every virtue gives renown to men ! 

Her face the book of praises, where is read 

Nothing but curious pleasures, as from thence 

Sorrow were ever 'ras'd **, and testy wrath 

Could never be her mild companion. 

Ye gods that made me man, and sway in love, 

That have inflam'd desire in my breast 

To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree. 

Or die in the adventure, be my helps. 

As I am son and servant to your will. 

To compass such a boundless happiness ! 

Ant. Prince Pericles 

Per. That would be son to great Autiochus. 
Ant. Before thee stands this fair Ilesperides, 

With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch 'd ; 

For death-like dragons here affright thee hard : 

Her face, like heav ^, enticeth thee to view 

Her countless glory, which desert must gain : 

And which, without desert, because thine eye 

Presumes to reach, all thy whole heap must die. 

Yon sometime famous princes, like thyself, 

Drawn by report, adventurous by desire. 

Tell thee with speechless tongues, and semblance pale, 

That, without covering save yon field of stars. 

Here they stand martyrs, slain in Cupid's wars ; 

And with dead cheeks advise thee to desist 

For going on Death's net, whom none resist. 
Pee. Antiochus, I thank thee, who hast taught 

My fnul mortality to know itself, 

And by those fearful objects to prepare 

* The old copies read, 

" Mnsick, bring in our daughter clothed like a bride." 

Mustek was evidently a marginal direction. 
^ Jiaid. The first quarto reads racte — the subsequent copies, rackt. The verb raze^ or ertii€f 
formerlj written race, and racte was the past participle. 
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This body, like to them, to what I must : 

For death remembered should be like a mirror, 

Who tells us, life *s but breath, to trust it error. 

I 11 make m j will then ; and, as sick men db 

Who know the world, see heav n, but, feeling woe. 

Gripe not at earthly joys, as erst they did ; 

So I bequeath a happy peace to you 

And all good men, as every prince should do ; 

My riches to the earth from whence they came ; 

But my unspotted fire of love to you. [To the Daughter of Antiochus. 

Thus ready for the way of life or death, 

I wait the sharpest blow. 
Amt. Scorning advice ; read the conclusion then ^ ; 

Which read and not expounded, 't is decreed. 

As these before, so thou thyself shalt bleed. 
Dauoh. Of all 'say'd yet, mayst thou prove prosperous ! 

Of all *say'd yet, I wish thee happiness ^ ! 
Feb. Like a bold champion I assume the lists* 

Nor ask advice of any other thought. 

But faithfulness, and courage. 

THE RIDDLE. 
** I am no viper, yet I feed 
On mother's flesh which did me breed: 
I sought a husband, in which labour, 
I found that kindness in a father. 
He 's &ther, son, and husband mild, 
I mother, wife, and yet his child. 
How they may be, and yet in two^ 
As you will live, resolve it you." 

Sharp physic is the last : but O, ye powers ! 
That give heaven countless eyes to view men's acts, 
Why cloud they not their sights perpetually. 
If thjs be true, which makes me pale to r^ it ? 
Fair glass of light, I lov*d you, and could still, 

[Takes hold of the hand of the Princess. 
Were not this glorious casket stored with ill : 
But I must tell you, — ^now, my thoughts revolt ; 
For he *s no man on whom perfections wait, 
That, knowing sin within, will touch the gate. 
You *re a fair viol, and your sense the strings} 

■ The early editions giye these lines confusedly: — 

^ I wait the sharpest blow, (Antiochus,) 
Scorning advice; read the oondoiJon then." 
The name of the character was evidently mistaken for a part of the dialogne. 

^ Oy atltaydyet is the ancient reading; which Percy suggested meant->of all who have ettay^d 
yet. The modem is, *' /» all satft thail* in both 
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Who, finger'd to make man his lawful music, 

Would draw heay'u down, and all the gods, to hearken ; 

Bnt being plaj*d upon before your time. 

Hell only danceth at so harsh a chime : 

Good sooth, I care not for jon. 
Akt. Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy life^ 

For that *s an article within our law^ 

As dangerous as the rest Yonr time *s etpir'd ; 

Either expound now, or receive your sentence* 
Pes. Great king. 

Few love to hear the sins they love to act ; 

T wonld 'braid yourseK too near for me to tell ic. 

Who hath a book of all that monarchs do. 

He *s more secure to keep it shut, than shown : 

For vice repeated is like the wand'ring wind^ 

Blows dust in others* eyes, to spread itself; 

And yet the end of all is bought thus dear, 

The breath is gone, and the sore eyes see clear ; 

To stop the air would hurt them. The blind mole casts 

Copp*d hills toward heaven, to tell, the earth is throng'd *• 

By man*s oppression ; and the poor worm doth die for 'I. 

Kings are earth's gods : in vice their law *s their will ; 

And if Jove stray, who dares say Jove doth iU ? 

It is enongh you know ; and it is fit, 

What being more known grows worse, to smother it.-^ 

All love the womb that their first being bred. 

Then give my tongue like leave to love my head. 
Amt. Heaven that I had thy head ! he has found the meaning ! 

But I will gloze with him. [Aside.] Young prince of Tyre, 

Though by the tenor of our strict edict, 

Your exposition misinterpreting, 

We might proceed to cancel of your days^ ; 

Yet hope, succeeding from so fair a tree 

As your fiedr self, doth tune us otherwise : 

Forty days longer we do respite you. 

If by which time our secret be undone. 

This mercy shows we 11 joy in such a son : 

And, until then, your entertain shall be. 

As doth befit our honour, and your worth. 

[Eaeunt Antiochus, his Daughter, and Attendants. 
Peb. How courtesy would seem to cover sin ! 

When what is done is like an hypocrite. 

The which is good in nothing but in sight. 

If it be true that I interpret false, 

■ Steevens reads wrong'd. ^ The quartos, counsel of; the folio (1664), cancel off. 
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Then were it certain, you were not so bad, 

As with foul incest to abuse your soul ; 

Where now you *re both a fether and a son, 

By your untimely claspiugs with your child 

(Which pleasure fits a husband, not a father) ; 

And she an eater of her mother s flesh, 

By the defiling of her parent s bed ; 

And both like serpents are, who though they feed 

On sweetest flowers, yet they 'poison breed. 

Antioch, farewell ! for wisdom sees, those men 

Blush not in actions blacker than the night, 

Will shun * no course to keep them from the light. 

One sin, I know, another doth provoke ; 

Murder 's as near to lust, as flame to smoke. 

Poison and treason are the hands of sin. 

Ay, and the targets, to put off the shame : 

Then, lest my life be cropp'd to keep you clear. 

By flight 1 11 shun the danger which I fear. [Exit. 

Re-enter Antiochus. 

Amt. He hath found the meaning, for the which we mean 
To have his head ; 

He must not live to trumpet forth my infamy, 
Nor tell the world, Antiochus doth sin 
In such a loathed manner : 
And therefore instantly this prince must die ; 
For by his fall my honour must keep high. 
Who attends us there ? 

Enter Thauard. 

Thal. Doth your highness call ? 

Ant. Thaliard, you 're of our chamber, and our mind 

Partakes her private actions to your secresy ; 

And for your faithfulness we will advance you. 

Thaliard, behold, here 's poison, and here *8 gold ; 

We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou must kill him ; 

It fits thee not to ask the reason why. 

Because we bid it. Say, is it done ? 
Thal. My lord, *t is done. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Akt. Enough. 

Let your breath cool yourself, telling your haste. 
Mbs. My lord, prince Pericles is fled. 
Akt. As thou 

• Sktm. The original copies, show. 
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Wilt live, fly after ; and like an arrow, shot 

From a well experienc*d archer, hits the mark 

His eye doth level at, so do thou ne'er return, 

Unless thou say'st, prince Pericles is dead. 
Thal. My lord, if I can get him within my pistol's length, I 11 make him sure 

enough : so farewell to your highness. [Eait. 

Aht. Thaliard, adieu ! till Pericles he dead. 

My heart can lend no succour to my head. [ExU. 

SCENE II.— Tyre. 

Enter Pericles, Helicanos, and other Lords. 

Per. Let none disturh us : why should this charge of thoughts, — 
The sad companion, dull-ey'd Melancholy, 
By me so us'd a guest, as not an hour. 
In the day's glorious walk, or peaceful night, 
(The tomb where grief should sleep,) can breed me quiet ■ ? 
Here pleasures court mine eyes, and mine eyes shun them. 
And danger which I feared, is at Antioch, 
Whose arm seems fax too short to hit me here ; 
Yet neither pleasure's art can joy my spirits. 
Nor yet the other's distance comfort me : 
Then it is thus ; the passions of the mind, 
That have their first conception by mis-dread, 
Have after-nourishment and life by care ; 
And what was first but fear what might be done, 
Grows elder now, and cares it be not done. 
And so with me ; — the great Antiochus 
('Gainst whom I am too little to contend, 
Since he 's so great, can make his will his act) 
Will think me speaking, though I swear to silence ; 
Nor boots it me to say I honour him ^, 
If he suspect I may dishonour him : 

* In the first line of this speech in the original the word now printed charge is chage. Donee 
thinks the reading of change may be supported:—" Let none disturb us; why should this change 
of thoughts [disturb us] ? " Charge appears to be the likeliest word, in the sense of burthen. 
But we do not make the sentence end at charge of ihoughttj as is usually done. The sad oom- 
pamoH is that charge. The passage is usually printed thus: — 

** Let none disturb us: Why this charge of thoughts? 

The sad companion, dull-ey'd melancholy, 

By me so U8*d a guest w, not an hour," &c. 
Malone read^— 

*' By me '« so us'd a guest, as not an hour." 

In following the original we must understand the verb be : — 

" Why should, &c. 
By me [be] so us'd a guest at not an hour." 
^ JSTtm was added by Bowe. 
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And what may make him blush m beiog known, 
He 11 stop the course by which it might be known ; 
With hostile forces he 11 o*erspread the land, 
And with the stint* of war will look so huge. 
Amazement shall drive courage from the state ; 
Our men be vanquish'd, ere they do resist, 
And subjects punish*d, that ne'er thought ofifence : 
Which care of them, not pity of myself, 
(Who am ** no more but as the' tops of trees, 
Which fence the roots they grow by, and defend them,) 
Makes both my body pine, and soul to languish. 
And punish that before, that he would punish. 

1 Lord. Joy and all comfort in your sacred breast ! 

2 Lord. And keep your mind, till you return to us, 

Peaceful and comfortable ! 
Hel. Peace, peace, and give experience tongue : 

They do abuse the king that flatter him. 

For flattery is the bellows blows up sin ; 

The thing the which is flattered, but a spark. 

To which that spark gives heat and stronger glowing ; 

Whereas reproof, obedient, and in order. 

Fits kings as they are men, for they may err. 

When signior Sooth here doth proclaim a peace. 

He flatters you, makes war upon your life : 

Prince, pardon me, or strike me if you please, 

I cannot be much lower than my knees. 
Per. All leave us else ; but let your cares o'erlook 

What shipping and what lading *s in our haven. 

And then return to us. Helicanus, thou 

Hast moved us : what seest thou in our looks ? 
Hel. An angry brow, dread lord. 
Per. If there be such a dart in princes* frowns. 

How durst thy tongue move anger to our feu^e ? 
Hel. How dare the plants look up to heaven, from whence 

They have their nourishment? 
Per. Thou know st I have power to take thy life from thee. 
Hel. I have ground the axe myself ; do but you strike the blow. 
Per. Rise, prithee rise ; sit down, thou art no flatterer ; 

I thank thee for it ; and heaven forbid. 

That kings should let their ears hear their faults hid ! 

m 

• Stmt, *' which is the reading of all the copies, has here no meaning," according to Malone. 
Ostmt is therefore adopted. But what has been said jost before ? — 

" He 'tf stop the coarse by which it might be known ; " 
He will ttqp it, by the ttmt of var» Stint is synonymous with stop^ in the old writers. 

^ Am, The original has owe. Farmer suggested am. 
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Fit counsellor, and servant for a prince, 

Who by thy wisdom mak'st a prince thy servant. 

What wouldst thou have me do ? 
Hel. To bear with patience 

Such griefs as you yourself do lay upon yourself. 
Per. Thou speak'st like a physician, Helicanus ; 

That minister'st a potion unto me. 

That thou wouldst tremble to receive thyself. 

Attend me then ; I went to Antioch, 

Whereas ^ thou know^st, against the fieu^e of death, 

I sought the purchase of a glorious beauty, 

From whence an issue I might propagate ; 

Are arms^ to princes, and bring joys to subjects. 

Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder ; 

The rest (hark in thine ear) as black as incest ; 

Which by my knowledge found, the sinful father, 

Seem*d not to strike, but smooth*^ : but thou know*st this;, 

T is time to fear, when tyrants seem to kiss. 

Which fear so grew in me, I hither fled. 

Under the covering of a careful night, 

Who seem'd my good protector : and, being here. 

Bethought me what was past, what might succeed ; 

I know him tyrannous, and tyrants* fears 

Decrease not, but grow faster than the years : 

And should he doubt it, (as no doubt he doth,) 

That I should open to the listening air, 

How many worthy princes' bloods were shed. 

To keep his bed of blackness unlaid ope, — 

To lop that doubt, he 11 fill this land with arms. 

And make pretence of wrong that I have done him : 

When all, for mine, if I may call 't offence, 

Must feel war's blow, who spares not innocence : 

Which love to all (of which thyself art one, 

Who now reprov'st me for it) 

Hel. Alas, sir I 

Per. Drew sleep out of mine eyes, blood from my cheeks. 

Musings into my mind, with thousand doubts 

How I might stop this tempest ere it came ; 

And finding little comfort to relieve them, 

I thought it princely charity to grieve them. 
Hel. Well, my lord, since you have given me leave to speak. 

Freely will I speak. Antiochus you fear, 

And justly, too, I think ; you fear the tyrant, 

*■ Whertoiy in the sense of where. ^ Which are arms^ &a, is here understood. 

* To MM)olA signifies to ^Oer. 
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Who either bj public war, or private treason, 

Will take away your life. 

Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, 

Till that his rage and anger be forgot ; 

Or till the Destinies do cut his thread of life : 

Your rule direct to any ; if to me, 

Day serves not light more futhful than I H be. 
Per. I do not doubt thy faith ; 

But should he wrong my liberties in my absence — " 
Hel. We 11 mingle our bloods together in the earth 

From whence we had our being and our birth. 
Per. Tyre, I now look from thee then, and to Tharsus 

Intend my travel, where I 11 hear from thee ; 

And by whose letters I 11 dispose myself. 

The care I had and have of subjects' good. 

On thee I lay, whose wisdom's strength can bear it. 
' I 11 take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath : 

Who shuns not to break one, will sure crack both : 

But in our orbs we 11 live so round and safe. 

That time of both this truth shall ne er convince*. 

Thou show'dst a subject's shine, I a true prince. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Enter Thaliard. 

Thal. So, this is Tyre, and this the court. Here must I kill king Pericles ; 
and if I do it not, I am sure to be hanged at home : 't is dangerous. — ^Well, 
I perceive, he was a wise fellow, and had good discretion, that, being bid to 
ask what he would of the king, desired he might know none of his secrets. 
Now do I see he had some reason for it : for if a king bid a man be a 
villain, he is bound by the indenture of his oath to be one. 
Hush, here come the lords of Tyre. 

Enter Helicanus, Escanes, and other Lords of Tyre. 

Hel. You shall not need, my fellow-peers of Tyre, 

Further to question me of your king's departure. 

His seal'd commission, left in trust vnth me, 

Doth speak sufficiently, he 's gone to travel. 
Thai.. How ! the king gone ! [Aside. 

Hel. If further yet you vrill be satisfied, 

Why, as it were unlicens'd of your loves 

He would depart, I 11 give some light unto you. 

Being at Antioch 

» Canvincef in the sense of overcome. 
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Thal. What from Antioch ? [Aside. 

Hel. Royal Autiochus (ou what cause I know not) 
.Took some displeasure at him, at least he judg'd so: 

And doubting lest he had err d or sinn'd, 

To show his sorrow, he 'd correct himself ; 

So puts himself unto the shipman*s toil, 

With whom each minute threatens life or death. 
Thal. Well, I perceive 

I shall not be hang'd now, although I would ; 

But since he 's gone, the king sure must please " 

He 'scap'd the land, to perish at the sea. — 

I 11 present myself. Peace to the lords of Tyre. 
Hel. Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is welcome. 
Thal. From him I come 

With message unto princely Pericles ; 

But since my landing I have understood. 

Your lord hath betook himself to unknown travels ; 

My message must return from whence it came. 
Hel. We have no reason to desire it, 

Commended to our master, not to us : 

Yet ere you shall depart, this we desire, 

As friends to Antioch, we may feast in Tyre. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV.— Tharsus. 

Enter Cleon, Dionyza, and others, 

Cle. My Dionyza, shall we rest us here, 

And, by relating tales of others' griefs, 

See if 't will teach us to forget our own ? 
Dig. That were to blow at fire in hope to quench it ; 

For who digs hills because they do aspire. 

Throws down one mountain to cast up a higher. 

my distressed lord, ev'n such our griefs are ; 

Here they Ve but felt, and seen** with mischief s eyes. 

But like to groves, being topp'd, they higher rise. 
Cle. Dionyza, 

Who wanteth food, and will not say he wants it, 

• The original copies have — 

" But since he 's gone, the hin^s seas must please.'* 

We adopt the principle of Steevens's alteration, who reads — 

^ Bat since he 's gone, the king it sure must please.** 

^ And seen. Thus in the original copies. Malone proposed unseen; but Dionyza means to ulj 
that here their griefs are but felt and seen with mischief's eyes— eyes of discontent and soffering; 
but if topp'd with other tales — that is, cut down by the comparison — like groves they will rise 
higher, be more unbearable. 
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Or can conceal his hunger, till he famish ? 
Oar tongues and sorrows do sound deep our woes 
Into the air ; our eyes do weep, till tongues* 
Fetch hreath that may proclaim them louder, that 
If heaven slumher, while their creatures want, 

* They may awake their helpers** to comfort them. 
I 11 then discourse our woes felt several years. 
And, wanting breath to speak, help me with tears. 

Dio. 1 11 do my best, sir. 

Cle. This Tharsus, over which I have the government, 

A city, on whom plenty held fiill hand. 

For riches strew*d herself even in the streets ; 

Whose towers bore heads so high, they kiss*d the clouds. 

And strangers ne'er beheld, but wondered at ; 

Whose men and dames so jetted and adom'd. 

Like one another's glass to trim them by : 

Their tables were stor'd full, to glad the sight, 

And not so much to feed on, as delight ; 

All poverty was scom*d, and pride so great. 

The name of help grew odious to repeat. 
Dio. Oh, 't is too true. 
Glk. But see what heaven can do ! By this our change. 

These mouths, whom but of late, earth, sea, and air. 

Were all too little to content and please. 

Although they gave their creatures in abundance. 

As houses are defil*d for want of use. 

They are now starv'd for want of exercise ; 

Those palates, who, not us'd to hunger's savour^. 

Must have inventions to delight the taste. 

Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it ; 

lliose mothers who, to nouzle up their babes. 

Thought nought too curious, are ready now, 

To eat those little darlings whom they lov'd ; i 

So sharp are hunger's teeth, that man and wife i 

Draw lots who first shall die to lengthen life : j 

Here stands a lord, and there a lady weeping ; ; 

Here many sink, yet those which see them fall 

Have scarce strength left to give them burial. 

Is not this true ? 
Dio. Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witness it. 
Cle. O let those cities that of Plenty's cup 

* TongueSf in all the early editions. Steevens changed the word to bmgt^ which ii the reodved 
reading. 

^ HelperSf in the original. The modem reading is kelpt, 

* This is Malone*8 reading. All Um early copies have — 

*' Those pallats, who, not yet too savers yoonger." 
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And her prosperities so largely taste, 

With their superfluous riots, hear these tears ! 

The misery of Tharsus may be theirs. 

Enter a Lord. 

LoBD. Where 's the lord governor ? 
Gle. Here. 

Speak out thy sorrows, which thou bring'st in haste, 

For comfort is too far for us to expect. 
LoBD. We have descried, upon our neighbouring shore, 

A portly sail of ships make hitherward. 
Cle. I thought as much. 

One sorrow never comes but brings an heir, 

That may succeed as his inheritor ; 

And so in ours : some neighbouring nation. 

Taking advantage of our misery, 

Hath* stuffed these hollow vessels with their power, 

To beat us down, the which are down already; 

And make a conquest of mihappy me, 

Whereas no glory *s got to overcome. 
LoBD. That *s the least fear ; for, by the semblance 

Of their white flags display'd, they bring us peace, 

And come to us as favourers, not as foes. 
Cle. Thou speak'st like him *s untutor'd to repeat. 

Who makes the fairest show, means most deceit. 

. But bring they what they will, and what they can. 

What need we fear? 

The ground 's the lowest, and we are half way there : 

Go tell their general, we attend him here, 

To know for what he comes, and whence he comes. 

And what he craves. 
LoBD. I go, my lord. 
Cle. Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist^ ; 

If wars, we are unable to resist. 

Enter Pebicles with Attendants. 

Feb. Lord governor, for so we hear you are. 
Let not oar ships, and number of our men. 
Be, like a beacon flr*d, to amaze your eyes. 
We have heard your miseries as far as Tyre, 
And seen the desolation of your streets ; 
Nor come we to add sorrow to your tears. 
But to relieve them of their heavy load ; 
And these our ships (you happily may think 

• Bath. The onginal copies, that. ^ Cofimt— stands on. 
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Are, like the Trojan horse, war-sto£f'd' within, 

With bloodj viens expecting overthrow) 

Are Btor'd with com to make your need; bread, 

And give them life, whom hunger atarr'd half dead. 
Omheb. The gods of Greece protect jon ! 

And we will praj for yon. 
Feb. Arise, I pray yoo, rise ; 

We do not look for reverence, but for love. 

And harboarage for oaiself, our ships, and men. 
Cle. The which when any aball not gntify. 

Or pa; you with unthaokfulnesa in thought. 

Be it our wives, our children, or ourselves, 

The corse of heaven and men succeed their evils ! 

Till when (the which, I hope, shall ne'er be seen). 

Your grace is welcome to our town and us. 
Feb. Which welcome we 11 accept ; feast here a while. 

Until our stars, that frovm, lend us a smile. \_EMUtU. 

• War^uff'd. Thla ii SCeevem'i ingenioiu emendation of mu atnlTd. 



ACT II. 

Enter GowER. 

Gow. Here haTe you Been a mighty king 
Hia child, I wis, to incest bring : 
A better prince and benign lord. 
That will prore awful both in deed and word. 
Be quiet then, as men should be, 
Till he hath past necessi^. 
1 11 show yoa those in trouble's reign. 
Losing a mite, a mountain gain. 
The good, in conversation 
(To whom I give my benizon) 
Is sljll at Tbarsus, where each man 
Thinks all id writ he spoken can' : 

' The metuiing of tliii obacnre line rrabably it— thinki all he cui ipeak It u ho^ wih. 
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And, to remember what he does, 
Build his statue * to make him glorious : 
But tidings to the contrary 
.Are brought to your eyes ; what need speak I ? 

Dumb show. 

Enter at one door Pericles talking with Cleon; all the Train with them. 

Enter at another door a Gentleman, with a letter to Pebicles ; Pericles 

$how$ the letter to Cleom; Pericles givet the Messenger a reward, and 

knights him, 

[Exit Pericles at one door, and Glkon at another.^ 

Good Helicaue bath^ 8tay*d at home, 

Not to eat honey, like a drone. 

From others* labours ; for thougb he strive 

To killen bad, keeps good alive ; 

And, to fulfil his prince* desire. 

Sends word<> of all that haps in Tyre : 

How Thaliard came full bent with sio. 

And had intent to murder him ; 

And that in Tharsus *t was not best 

Longer for him to make his rest : 

He, knowing so*, put forth to seas. 

Where when men bin, there *s seldom ease ; 

For now the wind begins to blow ; 

Thunder above, and deeps below, 

Make such unquiet, that the ship 

Should house him safe, is wrack*d and split ; 

And he, good prince, having all lost. 

By waves from coast to coast is toss*d : 

All perishen of man, of pelf, 

Ne aught escapen*d but himself ; 

Till fortune, tir*d with doing bad. 

Threw him ashore to give him glad : 

* Bmld hit statue. All the old copies read huild; Imt the word is inTuiablj cfaangMl to gUd, 
beca u se in the ' Confessio Amantis * we find, with regard to this statue — 

** It was of laton over-gilt." 

Bat before the statoe was gilt it was erected, according to the same anthority ^— 

^ ** For they were all of him so glad. 
That tkey/or ever m remembramce 
Made a figure m rtMenMamce 
Of hintf and in a common place 
They set it up." 

Why not then htUd as well as gUdf 
^ We gire this dumb show literally, as in the original. • 

* Hath. In the old copies thaL * Sends word. In the old copies, tav'd otie. 

* In the old copies, he doing so. 
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And here he comes ; what shall be next, 

Pardon old Gower; this 'longs the text*. [Exit. 

SCENE I.— Pentapolis* 
Enter Pebicles, wet. 

Per. Yet cease your ire, je angry stars of heaven ! 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 
Is hut a substance, that must yield to you ; 
And I, as fits my nature, do obey you ; 
Alas, the sea hath cast me on the rocks, 
Wash'd me from shore to shore, and left me breath, 
Nothing to think on, but ensuing death : 
Let it suffice the greatness of your powers, 
To have bereft a prince of all his fortunes ; 
And having thrown him from your wat'ry grave. 
Here to have death in peace, is all he '11 crave. 

Enter three Fishermen. 

1 Fish. What, ho, Pilche*»I 

2 Fish. Ha, come, and bring away the nets. 
1 Fish. What, Patch-breech, I say ! 

3 Fish. What say you, master ? 

1 Fish. Look how thou stirrest now : come away, or I *11 fetch thee with a 
wannion. 

3 Fish. Taith, master, I am thinking of the poor men that were cast away 
before us, even now. 

1 Fish. Alas, poor souls ! it grieved my heart to hear what pitiful cries they 
made to us, to help them, when, well-a-day, we could scarce help our- 
selves. 

3 Fish. Nay, master, said not I as much, when I saw the porpus how he 
bounced and tumbled ? they say, they are half fish, half flesh ; a plague on 
them ! they ne'er come but I look to be wash'd. Master, I marvel how the 
fishes hve in the sea. 

1 Fish. Why, as men do a-land ; the great ones eat up the little ones : I can 
compare our rich misers to nothing so fitly as to a whale; *a plays and 
tumbles, driving the poor fry before him, and at last devours them all 
at a mouthful. Such whales have I heard on a* the land, who never 
leave gaping, till they Ve swallowed the whole parish, church, steeple, bells 
and all. 

Peb. a pretty moral. 

• Douce explains this clearly :~'* ' This longs the text ' is, in Gower's elliptical oonstroction, this 
heUmffi to the text; I need not comment upon it; 70a will see it." 

^ Pilche is most probably a name; as we have afterwards Patch-breech. The old copies have 
"Whattopelch?" 
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3 Fish. But, master, if I had been the sexton, I would have been that day in 
the belfry. 

2 Fish. Why, man ? 

3 Fish. Because he should have swallowed me too : and when I had been in 
his belly, I would have kept such a jangling of the bells, that he should 
never have left, till he cast bells, steeple, church, and parish, up again. But 
if the good king Simonides were of my mind 

Feb. Simonides? 

8 Fish. We would purge the land of these drones, that rob the bee of her 

honey. 
Per. How firom the finny subject* of the sea 

These fishers tell the infirmities of men ; 

And from their watery empire recollect 

All that may men approve, or men detect ! 

Peace be at your labour, honest fishermen. 
2 Fish. Honest, good fellow, what 's that? If it be a day fits you, search out of 

the calendar, and nobody look after it**. 
Feb. You may see, the sea hath cast me on your coast ^. 
2 Fish. What a drunken knave was the sea, to cast thee in our way I 
Feb. a man whom both the waters and the wind. 

In that vast tennis-court, hath made the ball 

For them to play upon, entreats you pity him ; 

He asks of you, that never us'd to beg. 

1 Fish. No, friend) cannot you beg ? here 's them in our countiy of Greece gets 
more with begging, than we can do with working. 

I 2 Fish. Canst thou catch any fishes then ? 
Peb. I never practised it 

2 Fish. Nay, then thou wilt starve sure ; for here 's nothing to be got now-a- 
dajB) unless thou canst fish for *t. 

Peb. What I have been, I have forgot to know ; 
But what I am, want teaches me to think on ; 
A man thronged up with cold ; my veins are chiU» 
And have no more of life than may suffice 
To give my tongue that heat to ask your help : 
Which if yon shall refuse, when I am dead. 
For that I am a man, pray see me buried. 

• Fumg mbjecL The original hxafefmj/. Subject must be taken as a plnral noiln. 

^ This is the reading of the original, and has occasioned some discussion. Does it ndC mean 
that the fisherman, laughing at the raritj of being honest, remarks. If it be a day (t. e. a sainCs 
or red-letter day) fits yon, search out of (not m) the calendar, and nobody look after it (there, as 
it wonld be useless) ? Steevens supposes that the dia]<^e originally ran thus :— 

*< Per, Peace be at your labour, honest fishermen ; 

The dojf it raitgk tmd thwarts fomr occt^ation. 
8 FitL Honest! good fellow, what 's that? If it be «<>< a day fito yon, tcrtUck d out of the 

oalendar, and nobody wiU look after it." 

« This is the reading of the folia 
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1 Fish. Die, quoth-a? Now gods forbid! I have a gown here; come, put it 

on, keep thee warm. Now, afore me, a handsome fellow I Come, thou shalt 
go home, and we '11 have flesh for holidays*, fish for fasting days, and more- 
o*er puddings and flap-jacks ; and thou shalt be welcome. 
Peb. I thank you, sir. 

2 Fish. Hark you, my friend, you said you could not beg. 
Peb. I did but crave. 

2 Fish. But crave ? then 1 11 turn craver too, and so I shall *scape whipping. 

Per. Why, are all your beggars whipp'd then ? 

2 Fish. O, not all, my friend, not all ; for if all your beggars were whipped, I 

would wish no better office than to be a beadle. But, master, 1 11 go draw 

up the net. [Exeunt two of the Fishermen. 

Per. How well this honest mirth becomes their labour ! 
1 Fish. Hark you, sir, do you know where you are ? 
Per. Not well. 
1 Fish. Why, I *11 tell you ; this is called Pentapolis, and our king, the good 

Simonides. 
Per. The good king Simonides, do you call him ? 
1 Fish. Ay, sir, and he deserves so to be called, for his peaceable reign, and 

good government. 
Per. He is a happy king, since he gains from his subjects the name of good, by 

his government. How far is his court distant from this shore ? 
I Fish. Marry, sir, half a day's journey ; and 1 11 tell you, he hath a fair 

daughter, and to-morrow is her birthday ; and there are princes and knights 

come from all parts of the world to just and tourney for her love. 
Per. Were my fortunes equal to my desires^ I could wish to make one there. 

1 Fish. O, sir, things must be as they may ; and what a man cannot get^ he may 

lawfully deal for— his wife's soul **. 

Re-enter the two Fishermen, drawing up a net. 

2 Fish. Help, master, help ; here 's a flsh hangs in the net, like a poor man's 

light in the law ; 't will hardly come out. Ha ! hots on 't, 't is come at la^ 
and 't is turned to a rusty armour ! 
Per. An armour, friends ! I pray you, let me see it. 
Thanks, Fortune, yet, that, after all my crosses. 
Thou giv'st me somewhat to repair myself; 
And, though it was mine own, part of mine heritage 
Which my dead father did bequeath to me. 
With this strict charge (even as he left his life), 
** Keep it, my Pericles, it hath been a shield 
Twixt me and death (and pointed to this brace); 
For that it sav'd me, keep it ; in like necessityy 

* The old copies have all cttu/t 

^ We cannot attempt to explain this. There are more riddles in this play than that of Anti- 
ochns. 
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The which the gods protect thee from ! 't may defend thee.*'* 

It kept where I kept, I so dearlj lov'd it ; 

Till the rough seas, that spare not any man, 

Took it in rage, though calm*d they Ve given it again : 

I thank thee for it ; my shipwrack now *s no ill, 

Since I have here my father*s gift in his will. 
1 Fish. What mean you, sir? 
Feb. To heg of you, kind friends, this coat of worth. 

For it was some time target to a king ; 

I know it by this mark ; he lov*d me dearly. 

And, for his sake, I wish the having of it ; 

And that you *d guide me to your sovereign's court. 

Where with it I may appear a gentleman ; 

And if that ever my low fortune 's better, 

I 11 pay your bounties ; till then, rest your debtor. 
I Fish. Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady ? 
Feb. 1 11 show the virtue I have borne in arms. 

1 Fish. Why, d* ye take it, and the gods give thee good on 't. 

2 Fish. Ay, but hark you, my friend ; *t was we that made up this garment 

through the rough seams of the water: there are certain condolements, 

certain vails. I hope, sir, if you thrive, you 11 remember from whence you 

had it. 
PxB. Believe it, I will. 

By your furtherance I am cloth*d in steel ; 

And spite of all the rupture of the sea. 

This jewel holds his biding ** on my arm ; 

Unto thy value I will mount myself 

Upon a courser, whose delightful steps 

Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread. — 

Only, my friend, I yet am unprovided 

Of a pair of basest 
d Fish. We 11 sure provide : thou shalt have my best gown to make thee a 

pair ; and 1 11 bring thee to the court myself. 
Peb. Then honour be but a goal to my will. 

This day 1 11 rise, or else add ill to ill. [ExetuU. 

SCENE II. — A public Way or Platform, hading to the Lists, A Pavilion by 
the side of it, for the reception of the King and Princess'. 

Enter Sdconides, Thaisa, Lords, and Attendants. 

Sdc. Are the knights ready to begin the triumph ? 

• The old copies read — 

^ The which the gods protect thee,yafR« may defend thee." 

^ Bidimg, The old copies, bujfldmg. * Armoar for the legs. 

' This description of the scene is modem. 
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1 LoBD. They are, my liege ; 

And stay your coming, to present themselves. 
SiK. Return them, we are ready ; and our daughter, 

In honour of whose birth these triumphs are, 

Sits here, like beauty's child, whom Nature gat 

For men to see, and seeing wonder at. [Exit a Lord. 

Thai. It pleaseth you, my royal father, to express 

My commendations great, whose merit 's less. 
Sim. T is fit it should be so ; for princes are 

A model which heaven makes like to itself: 

As jewels lose their glory, if neglected. 

So princes their renown, if not respected. 

T is now your honour, daughter, to explain* 

The labour of each knight, in his device. 
Thai. Which, to preserve mine honour, I '11 perform. 

[Enter a Knight ; he passes over the stage, and his Squire presents his 

shield to the Princess. 
Sim. Who is the first that doth prefer himself? 
Thai. A knight of Sparta, my renowned father; 

And the device he bears upon his shield 

Is a black iEthiop reaching at the sun ; 

The word, Ltix tua vita mihi. 
Sim. He loves you well, that holds his life of you. [The second Knight passes. 

Who is the second that presents himself? 
Thai. A prince of Macedon, my royal father ; 

And the device he bears upon his shield 

Is an arm'd knight, that 's conquer'd by a lady : 

The motto thus, in Spanish, Piuper didcura que perfuerga, 

* [The third Kolght passes. 
Sim. And what *s the third ? 
Thai. The third of Antioch ; and his device, 

A wreath of chivalry : the word. Me pompa provexit apex. 

[The fourth Knight passes. 
Sim. What is the fourth ? 
Thai. A burning torch that 's turned upside down ; 

The word, Quod me alit, me extinguit. 
Sim. Which shows that beauty hath his power and will. 

Which can as well inflame, as it can kill. [The fifth Km^t passes. 

Thai. The fifth, an hand environed with clouds, 

Holding out gold, that 's by the touchstone tried : 

The motto thus, Sic spectanda fides. [The sixth Knight passes. 

Sim. And what *s the sixth and last, the which the knight himself 

With such a graceful courtesy delivered ? 
Thai. He seems to be a stranger ; but his present 

*> Explain, The old copies read tntertam. 
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Is a wither*d branch, that 's only green at top : 
The motto, In hoc spe vivo. 
Sim. a prettj moral ; 

From the dejected state wherem he is, 

He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flourish. 

1 Lord. He had need mean better than his outward show 

Can any way speak in his just commend : 

For, by his rusty outside, he appears 

To have practised more the whipstock than the lance. 

2 LoBD. He well may be a stranger, for he comes 

To an honour*d triumph, strangely furnished. 

3 Lord. And on set purpose let his armour rust 

Until this day, to scour it in the dust. 
Sm. Opinion *s but a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man. 
But stay, the knights are coming ; we 11 withdraw 

Intolthe gallery. {Exeunt. 

[Oreat shotUs, and all cry. The mean Knight! 



SCENE UL—A Hall of State. A Banquet prepared. 

Enter Simonides, Thaisa, Lords, Attendants, and the Knights /rom tUtin^. 

Sim. Knights, 

To say you are welcome, were superfluous. 

To place upon the volume of your deeds. 

As in a title-page, your worth in arms. 

Were more than you expect, or more than s fit, 

Since every worth in show commends itself. 

Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feast : 

You are princes, and my guests. 
Thai. But you, my knight and guest ; 

To whom this wreath of victory I give. 

And crown you king of this day*s happiness. 
Feb. T is more by fortune, lady, than by merit 
Sim. Call it by what you will, the day is yours ; 

And here, I hope, is none that envies it. 

In framing an artist, art hath thus decreed. 

To make some good, but others to exceed ; 

And you *re her laboured scholar. Come, queen o* the feast, 

(For, daughter, so you are,) here take your place : 

Marshal the rest, as they deserve their grace. 
Knights. We are honour*d much by good Simonides. 
Sim. Your presence glads our days ; honour we love, 

For who hates honour, hates the gods above. 
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Mabshal. Sir, yonder is your place. 

Feb. Some other is more fit. 

1 Knight. Contend not, sir ; for we are gentlemen, 

That neither in onr hearts, nor outward eyes, 

En?y the great, nor do the low despise, 
Feb. Too are right courteous knights. 
Sim. Sit, sir, sit. 

By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts^ 

These cates resist me, he not Uiought upon ^. 
Thai. By Juno, that is queen of marriage. 

All yiands that I eat do seem unsavoury. 

Wishing him my meat : sure he 's a gallant gentleman^ 
Sim. He *s hut a country gentleman ; has done no more 

Than other knights have done ; has broken a staff, 

Or BO ; so let it pass. 
Thai. To me he seems like diamond to glass. 
Feb* Yon king *s to me, like to my father's picture^ 

Which tells me, in that glory once he was ; 

Had princes sit like stars about his throne^ 

And he the sun, for them to reyerence. 

None that beheld him, but, like lesser lights, 

Did Tail their crowns to his supremacy ; 

Where ^ now his son 's like a glow-worm in the nighty 

The which hath fire in darkness, none in li^t ; 

Whereby I see that Time 's the king of men. 

For he *s their parent, and he is their grave, 

And gives them what he will, not what they crave. 
Sim. What, are you merry, knights ? 
1 Enioht. Who can be other in this royal presence ? 
Sim. Here, with a cup that 's stor'd*^ unto the brim, 

(As you do love, fill to your mistress' lips,) 

We drink this health to you. 
Kniqhts. We thank your grace. 

Sim. Yet pause a while ; yon knight doth sit too melancholy^ 

As if the entertainment in our court 

■ This speech is usually assigned to Pericles; and in the second line under this arrangement, 
we read, ^the not thought upon." But throughout the remainder of the scene Pericles gives no 
intimation of a sudden attachment to the Princess. The King, on the contrary, is evidently 
moved to treat him with marked attention, and to bestow his thoughts upon him almost as ez- 
dusiTely as his daughter. If we leave the old reading, and the old indication of the speaker, 
^monides wonders that he cannot eat — ** these cates resist me''— although he (Pericles) is " not 
thon^t upon." This is an attempt to disguise the cause of his solicitude even to himself. It 
must be observed that the succeeding speeches of Simonides, Thaisa, and Perides, are all to be 
received as soliloquies. In the second speech Simonides continues the idea of ^'he not thought 
upon," by attempting to depreciate Pericles—*' He 's but a country gentleman." 

* Where — ^whereas. 

* Stor'd, The first quarto has tturdf the subsequent copies tHrr'd—eMh the same word. 
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Had not a show might countervail his worth. 

Note it not you, Thaisa ? 
Thai. What is 't to me, my father? 
Sim. O, attend, my daughter ; 

Princes, in this, should lire like gods above, 

Who freely give to every one that comes 

To honour them : 

And princes, not doing so, are like to gnats. 

Which make a sound, but kill'd are wonder'd at. 

Therefore to make his entrance more sweet. 

Here say, we drink this standing bowl of wine to him. 
Thai. Alas, my father, it befits not me 

Unto a stranger knight to be so bold ; 

He may my proffer take for an offence. 

Since men take women's gifts for impudence. 
Sim. How ! do as I bid you, or you 11 move me else. 

Thai. Now, by the gods, he could not please me better. [Afids. 

Sim. And further tell him, we desire to know of him. 

Of whence he is, his name and parentage. 
Thai. The king my father, sir, hath drunk to you. 
Per. I thank him. 

Thai. Wishing it so much blood unto your life. 
Per. I thank both him and you, and pledge him freely. 
Thai. And further he desires to know of you, 

Of whence you are, your name and parentage. 
Per. a gentleman of Tyre — (my name Pericles ; 

My education has been in arts and arms ;) 

Who, looking for adventures in the world. 

Was by the rough seas reft of ships and men. 

And, after shipwrack, driven upon this shore. 
Thai. He thanks your grace ; names himself Pericles^ 

A gentleman of Tyre, who only by 

Misfortune of the sea has been bereft 

Of ships and men, and cast upon this shore. 
Sim. Now, by the gods, I pity his misfortune, 

And will awake him from liis melancholy. 

Gome, gentlemen, we sit too long on trifles, 

And waste the time, which looks for other revels. 

Even in your armours, as you are addressed. 

Will very well become a soldiers dance*: 

* Malone lays, ** The danoe here introduced a thus described in an ancient ' Dialogae againil 
the Abiue of Dancing ' (black letter, no date) : — 

** There is a dance called Choria, 
Which joy doth testify; 
Another called Pyrricke, 
Which warlike feats doth try. For 
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I will not have excuse, with saying, this 

Loud music is too harsh for ladies* heads ; 

Since they love men in arms, as well as heds. [The Knights dance. 

So, this w£is well ask'd ; 't was so well performed. 

Come, sir ; here is a lady that wants hreathing too : 

And I have often heard, you knights of Tyre 

Are excellent in making ladies trip ; 

And that their measures are as excellent. 
Per. In those that practise them, they are, my lord. 
SiH. Oh, that 's as much as you would be denied 

[The Knights and Ladies dance. 

Of your fair courtesy. — Unclasp, unclasp ; 

Thanks, gentlemen, to all ; all have done well, 

But you the best. [To Pericles.] Pages and lights, to conduct 

These knights unto their several lodgings : Yours, sir, 

We have given order to be next our own. 
Per. I am at your grace's pleasure. 
Sim. Princes, it is too late to talk of love, 

For that 's the mark I know you level at : 

Therefore each one betake him to his rest ; 

To-morrow, all for speeding do their best. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV.— Tyre. 

Enter Helicanus and Esoakes. 

Hel. No, Escanes, know this of me, 

Antiochus from incest liv'd not free ; 

For which, the most high gods not minding longer 

To withhold the vengeance that they had in store. 

Due to this heinous capital offence ; 

Even in the height and pride of all his glory. 

When he was seated in a chariot of 

An inestimable value, and his daughter 

With him, a fire from heaven came and shriveird up 

Those bodies, even to loathing : for they so stunk. 

That all those eyes ador*d them* ere their fall. 

Scorn now their hand should give them burial. 
EscA. T was very strange. 
Hel. And yet but justice ; for though 

For men in armour gestures made, 
And leap'd, that so they might, 
When need requires, be more prompt 
In public weal to fight." 

* An elliptical construction— all those eyes which ador'd them. 
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This king were great, his greatness was no guard 
To bar heav'n*s shaft, but sin had his reward. 
EsoA. T is very true. 

Enter three Lords. 

1 LoBD. See, not a man in prirate conference. 

Or council, hath respect with him but he. 

2 LoBD. It shall no longer grieye without reproof. 

3 LoBD. And cursed be he that will not second It. 
1 LoBD. Follow me then : lord Helicane, a word. 
Hel. With me ? and welcome : happy day, my lords. 
1 LoBD. Enow that our grieflB are risen to the top. 

And now at length they overflow their banks. 
Hel. Tour griefs, for what? wrong not your prince you love. 

1 LoBD. Wrong not yourself then, noble Helicane ; 

But if the prince do live, let us salute him, 
Or know what ground *s made happy by his breath. 
If in the world he live, we 11 seek him out ; 
If in his grave he rest, we 11 find him there ; 
And be resolved, he lives to govern us, 
,0r dead, gives cause to mourn his funeral, 
And leaves us to our free election. 

2 LoBD. Whose death *s, indeed, the strongest in our censure* : 

And knowing this kingdom is without a head, 

(Like goodly buildings left without a roof 

Soon fall to ruin,) your noble self. 

That best know*st how to rule, and how to reign, 

We thus submit unto, — our sovereign. 
Omnes. Live, noble Helicane. 
Hel. Try honour's cause ; forbear your suffrages : 

If that you love prince Pericles, forbear. 

Take I your wish, I leap into the seas^. 

Where *s hourly trouble, for a minute's ease. 

A twelvemonth longer, let me entreat you 

To forbear the absence of your king ; 

If in which time expired, he not return, 

I shall with aged patience bear your yoke. 

But if I cannot win you to this love. 

Go search like nobles, like noble subjects, 

And in your search spend your adventurous worth ; 

Whom if you find, and win unto return, 

Tou shall like diamonds sit about his crown. 

* Ceiwttre— oinnioii. We believe, nys the speaker, that the probability of the death of Peridea 
is the strongest. He then proceeds to assume that the kingdom is without a head. So the ancient 
readings, which we follow. 

^ Seat, Ifalone proposed to read seat 
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1 Lord. To wisdom he 's a fool that will not yield ; 

And since lord Helicane enjoineth us, 

We with our trayels will endeayour it*. 
Hel. Then you love us, we you, and we 11 clasp hands; 

When peers thus knit, a kingdom ever stands. [Exeunt, 

SCENE v.— Pentapolis. 

Enter Simonides reading a Letter ; the Knights meet him, 

1 Enioht. Good morrow to the good Simonides. 
Snf . Knights, from my daughter this I let you know. 

That for this twelvemonth she will not undertake 

A married life : 

Her reason to herself is only known. 

Which from herself hy no means can I get. 

2 Kniqht. May we not get access to her, my lord ? 
Sim. 'Faith, hy no means ; she hath so strictly tied her 

To her chamher, that it is impossible. 

One twelve moons more she 11 wear Diana's livery ; 

This by the eye of Cynthia hath she vow'd, 

And on her virgin honour will not break. 
8 Kmiqht. Loth to bid farewell, we take our leaves. I Exeunt, 

Sim. So, 

They *re well despatched ; now to my daughter's letter : 

She tells me here, she 11 wed the stranger knight, 
. Or never more to view nor day nor light. 

T is well, mistress, your choice agrees with mine ; 

I like that well : — nay, how absolute she *s in 't. 

Not minding whether I dislike or no. 

Well, I do commend her choice, 

And will no longer have it be delay'd : 

Soft, here he comes ; — I must dissemble it. 

Enter Pericles. 

Feb. All fortune to the good Simonides ! 

Sim. To yon as much ! Sir, I am beholden to yon. 

For your sweet music this last night : I do 

Protest, my ears were never better fed 

With such delightful pleasing harmony. 
Feb. It is your grace's pleasure to commend ; 

Not my desert. 
Sim. Sir, you are music's master. 

PsB. The worst of all her scholars, my good lord. 
Sim. Let me ask you one thing. What do you think 

Of my daughter, sir? 

> It has been added to the old readtng. 
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Per. a most virtuous princess. 

Sim. Aud she is fair too, is she not ? 

Per. As a fair daj in summer ; wondrous fair. 

Sim. My daughter, sir, thinks very well of you ; 

Ay, so well, that you must he her master. 

And she will he your scholar; therefore look to it. 
Per. I am unworthy for her schoolmaster. 
Sim. She thinks not so ; peruse this writing else. 
Per. What 's here ! 

A letter, that she loves the knight of Tyre ? 

T is the king's suhtilty to have my life. [^Aside. 

Oh, seek not to entrap me, gracious lord, 

A stranger and distressed gentleman, 

That never aim'd so high to love your daughter. 

But hent all offices to honour her. 
Sim. Thou hast hewitch'd my daughter, and thou art 

A villain. 
Per. By the gods I have not ; 

Never did thought of mine levy offence ; 

Nor never did my actions yet commence 

A deed might gain her love, or your displeasure. 
Sim. Traitor, thou liest. 
Per. Traitor ! 

Sim. Ay, traitor. 

Per. Even in his throat (unless it he a king), 

That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 
Sim. Now, hy the gods, I do applaud his courage. [Aside. 

Per. My actions are as nohle as my thoughts. 

That never relished of a hase descent. 

I came unto your court for honour's cause. 

And not to he a rehel to her state ; 

And he that otherwise accounts of me, 

This sword shall prove, he 's honour's enemy. 
Sim. No!— 

Here comes my daughter, she can witness it. 

Enter Thaisa. 

Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fair. 

Resolve your angry father, if my tongue 

Did e'er solicit, or my hand suhscribe 

To any syllable that made love to you ? 
Thai. Why, sir, say if you had, who takes offence 

At that would make me glad ? 
Sim. Yea, mistress, are you so peremptory ? 

I am glad of it with aU my heart. [A$id€. 
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1 11 tame jou; 1 11 briog you in eulQectioa. 

Will foo, not having mj consent, beetow 

Toar love and jomt affections upon a stranger ? 

(Who, for anght I know. 

May be, nor can I think the contrary. 

As great in blood as I myBelf.) {AMtth. 

Therefore, hear yen, mistress ; either frame 

Your will to mine — and you, sir, bear you. 

Either be rul'd by me, or I will make you— 

Man and wife ; 

Nay, come, your hands and lips must seal it too : 

And, being joiu'd, 1 11 thus your Iiopes destroy ; — 

And for a further grief, — God give you joy ! — 

What, are yon both pleas'd ? 
Thu. Yes, if you love me, sir. 
Feb. Even as my life, or' blood that fosters iL 
Snr. What, are you both agreed ? 
Both. Yes, if it please your majea^. 
Six. It pleaseth me bo well, that I 11 see you wed: 

Then, with what haste you can, get you to bed. ££UMmt. 

■ 9r, in the old copiei. Ualone reada — 

" Even u m; life my blood," lui. 
Etbd u mj life love* my blood. The original aneiret i> clear enough— I lore 7011, OTen ■• tuf 
lib, or u my blood that foitei* my life. 



TSAOBDIES. — TOI,. II. 



ACT III. 

EnUrGowtB. 

Gov. Now sleep jBlaked hath the rout ; 

No din but flooreB, the house about'. 

Made loader bj the o'er-fed breast 

Of this most pompous marri^e feast. 

The cat, with eyue of burning coal. 

Now couchea from^ the mouse's bole; 

And crickets sing at the oven's mouth, 

Are^ the blither for their drouth. 

Hymen hath brought the bride to bed. 

Where, by the loss of maidenhead, 

A babe is moulded: — Be attent. 

And time that is so briefly spent. 

With your fine bncies quaintly eehe''; 

What 's dumb m sboir, 1 11 plain with speech. , 
Dumb ihoto. 
EtiUr PzBiCLEB and Simokuies, at one door, tcith Attendants ; a MesseDger 

wM«tf them, knceU, and givet Pericles a Utter. Pehicles $hota it to 

> Tit houtt aboal. Id the Original, " abont tbc hoiue." 
' From—ietor*—* ihort diitauce ofT. 
■ Art. So the originaL Ai a the modem leadlDg. 
• £cA«— eke oat. 
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SiMONiDEs; the Lords kneel to him\ Then enter Thaisa with ehild, and 
LiGHORiDA, a nurse. Simonides shoufs [his daughter] the letter; she 
r^oices : she and Pebioles take leave of her father, and depart. 

Gow. By many a derae** and painful perch, 
Of Pericles the careful search 
By the four opposing coignes^, 
Which the world together joins, 
Is made, with all due diligence, 
That horse, and sail, and high expense. 
Can stead the quest. At last from Tyre 
(Fame answering the most strange inquire) 
To the court of king Simonides 
Are letters hrought ; the tenor these : 
Antiochus and his daughter dead ; 
The men of Tyrus on the head 
Of Helicanus would set on 
The crown of Tyre, but he will none : 
The mutiny he there hastes t' oppress ; 
Says to them, if king Pericles 
Gome not home in twice six moons, 
He, obedient to their dooms, 
Will take the crown. The sum of this, 
Brought hither to Pentapolis, 
Travished the regions round, 
And every one with claps *gan sound, 
*' Our heir apparent is a king : 
Who dream'd, who thought of such a thing?*' 
Brief, he must hence depart to Tyre ; 
His queen with child, makes her desire 
(Which who shall cross ?) along to go ; 
(Omit we all their dole and woe :) 
Lychorida her nurse she takes. 
And so to sea. Their vessel shakes 
On Neptune's billow ; half the flood 
Hath their keel cut; but fortune mov*d^, 
Varies again : the grizzled north 
Disgorges such a tempest forth. 
That, as a duck for life that dives. 
So up and down the poor ship drives. 
The lady shrieks, and well-a-near 
Doth fall in travail with her fear : 

» Malone says, *' The lords kneel to Pericles, because they are now, for the first time, hiformed 
bj this letter that he is king of Tyre." 
^ Deme — solitary. * Coignes. The old copies have erignes. 

* ForUme mov'd. So the old copies. Steevens reads, " forttme's mood." 
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• 

And what ensaes in this fell storm, 

Shall for itself, itself perform ; 

I nill relate ; action may 

Conveniently the rest convey : 

Which might not what hy me is told. — 

In your imagination hold 

This stage, the ship, upon whose deck 

The sea-toss*d Pericles appears to speaL [Esnt. 



SCENE I. 

Enter Pericles on a ship at $ea. 

Pes. Thou God of this great vast, rebuke these surges. 
Which wash both heaven and hell ; and thou that hast 
Upon the winds command, bind them in brass. 
Having calFd them from the deep \ O still 
Thy deaf ning, dreadful thunders ; gently quench 
Thy nimble, sulphurous flashes ! — O how, Lychorida, 
How does my queen ? — ^Thou storm, venomously. 
Wilt thoa spit all thyself? — ^The seaman*s whistle 
Is, as a whisper in the ear of death. 
Unheard. — ^Lychorida ! — ^Lucina, O 
Divinest patroness, and midwife*, gentle 
To those that cry by night, convey thy deity 
Aboard our dancing boat ; make swift the pangs 
Of my queen*s travails ! — Now, Lychorida 

Enter Lychorida. 

Lyc. Here is a thing too young for such a place. 

Who, if it had conceit, would die, as I 

Am like to do : take in your arms this piece 

Of your dead queen. 
Per. How ! how, Lychorida ! 
Ltc. Patience, good sir, do not assist the storm. 

Here *s all that is left living of your queen, 

A little daughter ; for the sake of it. 

Be manly, and take comfort. 
Per. O ye gods ! 

Why do you make as love your goodly gifts. 

And snatch them straight away? We, here below. 

Recall not what we give, and therein may 

Use honour with you. 

> Midwife, The old copies, My wife. 
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Ltg. Patience, good sir, 

Even for this charge. 
Per. Now, mild may be thy life I 

For a more blusterous birth had never babe : 

Quiet and gentle thy conditions ! 

For thou art the rudeliest welcomed to this world. 

That e'er was prince's child. Happy what follows ! 

Thou hast as chiding a nativity. 

As fire, air, water, earth, and heaven can make. 

To herald thee from the womb : 

Even at the first, thy loss is more than can 

Thy portage quit, with all thou canst find here. — 

Now the good gods throw their best eyes upon it ! 

Enter two Sailors. 

1 Sail. What! courage, sir! God save you. 
Per. Courage enough : I do not fear the flaw ; 

It hath done to me the worst. Yet for the love 

Of this poor infant, this fresh-new seafarer, 

I would it would be quiet. 

1 Sail. Slack the bolins there ; thou wilt not, wilt thou ? Blow and split thy- 

self. 

2 Sail. But sea-room, an the brine and cloudy billow kiss the moon, I care not. 
I Sail. Sir, your queen must overboard ; the sea works high, the wind is loud, 

and will not lie till the ship be cleared of the dead. 
Per. That 's your superstition. 
1 Sail. Pardon us, sir ; with us at sea it hath been still observed ; and we are 

strong in, astern •. Therefore briefly yield her ; for she must overboard 

straight. 
Per. Be it as you think meet. — Most wretched queen ! 
Ltg. Here she lies, sir. 
Per. a terrible childbed hast thou had, my dear; 

No light, no fire : the unfriendly elements 

Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 

To give thee hallow'd to thy grave, but straight 

Must cast thee, scarcely coffin'd, in the ooze ^ ', 



» Strong in, atiem. The original copies have, " we are strong in easieme.*' Steepens first pro- 
posed to read, " we are strong in credence ; " and subsequently, " we are strong in earnest.^* Boewell 
would read, ** we are strong in cuHom/* It appears to ns that the sailor, at such a moment, wiis 
not very likely to enter into an explanation of his superstition. He believes in it; and he points 
out the danger. Thus Malone receives " we are strong in eastern " as, *' tbero is a strong easterly 
wind." Will not the slightest change give a nautical sense^ with the conciseness of nautical Ian- 
goage? All that one of the sailors wants is " sea-room." The ship, as we learn immediately. Is 
off the coast of Tharsus. The sailor dreads the coast, and the ship is driving upon it, unmanage^ 
able--anBwering not the helm: — ** We ara strong m [driving strongly in shoro] aatsmJ* 

* Ooze, The originals have oare, Steevens made the ingenious correction. 
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Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 

And aje-remaining * lamps, the belching whale 

And humming water must o*erwhelm thy corpse, 

Lying with simple shells. O, Lychorida, 

Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink and paper. 

My casket and my jewels ; and bid Nicander 

Bring me the satin coffin**: lay the babe 

Upon the pillow; hie thee, whiles I say 

A priestly farewell to her : suddenly, woman. 
2 Sail. Sir, we have a chest beneath the hatches, caulked and bitumed ready. 
Feb. I thank thee. Mariner, say what coast is this ? 
2 Sail. We are near Tharsus. 
Feb. Thither, gentle mariner ; 

Alter thy course for Tyre*^. When canst thou reach it? 

2 Sail. By break of day, if the wind cease. 
Feb. make for Tharsus. 

There will I visit Cleon, for the babe 

Cannot hold out to Tyrus ; there I 11 leave it 

At careful nursing. Go thy ways, good mariner; 

1 11 bring the body presendy. [Emunt. 

SCENE II. — Ephesus. A Room in Cerimon*s House. 

Enter Cbbdcon, a Servant, and some persons who have been shipwrecked. 

Ceb. Fhilemon, ho ! . 

Enter Fhilemon. 
Fhil. Doth my lord call ? 
Ceb. Get fire and meat for these poor men ; 

It hath been a turbulent and stormy night 
Seb. I have been in many ; but such a night as this. 

Till now, I ne*er endured. 
Ceb. Tour master will be dead ere you return ; 

There *s nothing can be minister*d to nature, 

That can recover him. Give this to the Apothecary, 

And tell me how it works. [To Fhilbmok. 

Enter two Gentlemen. 
1 Gent. Good morrow. 

3 Gent. Good morrow to your lordship. 

• And ay^-rtmamimg. The originals have, ** The lyre-remiuning." Kalone made the altenlioii, 
which gives a dear meaning, monnraents hdng snrroanded with oonstantlj-buming lamps. 

* Cofin, and cofir^ are words of the same original meaning. Sahseqnently, Cerimon a^jt to 



"Madam, diis letter, and some certain jewels 
Lay with yon in yonr ec/er." 
* Pursue not the course for Tyre. 
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Ceb. Gentlemen, why do you stir so early ? 

1 Gent. Sir, our lodgings, standing bleak upon the sea, 

Shook as the ^arth did quake ; 
The very principals * di4 seem to rend, 
And all to topple : pure surprise and fear 
Made me to leave the house. 

2 Gent. That is the cause we trouble you so early ; 

T is not our husbandry. 
Ceb. O you say well. 

1 Gent. But I much marvel that your lordship, having 

Rich tire about you, should at these early hours 
Shake off the golden slumber of repose : 
It is most strange, 

Nature should be so conversant with pain. 
Being thereto not compell'd. 
Cbr. I held it ever, 

Virtue and cunning ^ were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches : careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 
But immortality attends the former. 
Making a man a god. T is known, I ever 
Have studied physic, through which secret art. 
By turning o*er authorities, I havQ 
(Together with my practice) made familiar 
To me and to ray aid, the bless'd infusions 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones ; 
And I can speak of the disturbances 
That nature works, and of her cures ; which gives me 
A more content in course of true delight 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honour. 
Or tie my pleasure up in silken bags. 
To please the fool and death ^. 

2 Gent. Your honour hath through Ephesus pour'd forth 

Your charity, and hundreds call themselves 
Your creatures, who by you have been restored : 
And not your knowledge, your personal pain, but even 
Your purse, still open, hath built lord Cerimon 
Such strong renown as time shall never 

Enter two Servants with a Che$t. 
See. Sd ; lift there. 

» Prineipalt. The strongest timbers of a building. ^ CWfUMMj^p— knowledge 

* So, in ' Measure for Moisure*— 

*' Merely thou art death's fool^ 

For him thou labourist by thy flight to shun, 

And yet runn'st toward him still.** 
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Gbb. What *8 that? 
Seb. Sir, 

Even now did the sea toss ap upon oar shore 

This chest ; 't is of some wrack. 
Ceb. Set it down, let 's look upon it. 
2 Gent. T is like a coffin, sir. 
Ckb. Whatever it be, 

T is wondrous heavy. Wrench it open straight ; 

If the sea*s stomach be o*ercharg*d with gold, 

It is a good constraint of Fortune it belches upon us. 
2 Gemt. It is so, mj lord. 
Geb. How close 't is caulked and bitum'd ! 

Did the sea cast it up ? 
See. I never saw so huge a billow, sir^ 

As to3S*d it upon shore. 
Ceb. Wrench it open ; 

Soft — ^it smells most sweetly in my sense. 
2 Gent. A delicate odour. 
Ceb. As ever hit my nostril ; so, — up with it. 

Oh you most potent gods ! what *s here ? a corse I 

1 Gent. Most strange ! 

Ceb. Shrouded in cloth of state ! 

Ba1m*d and entreasur*d with full bags oi spices ! 
A passport too I Apollo, perfect me 
In the characters f [He reads out of a seroU. 

*^ Here I give to understand 
(If eW this coffin drive a-land), 
I, king Pericles, have lost 
This queen, worth all our mundane ootk* 
Who finds her, give her burying, 
She was the daughter of a king : 
Besides this treasure for a fee, 
The gods requite his charity ! ^* 

If thou liv*8t, Pericles, thou hast a heart 

That even cracks for woe ! This chanc*d to-night. 

2 Gent. Most likely, sir. 
Ceb. Nay, certainly to-night; 

For look how fresh she looks ! — ^They were too rough 

That threw her in the sea. Make a fire within ; 

Fetch hither all my boxes in my closet. 

Death may usurp on nature many hours, 

And yet the fire of life kindle again 

The o*erpress*d spirits. I have heard of an Egyptian 

That had nine hours lien dead, 

Who was by good appliance recovered. 
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Enter a Serrant with napkins andjire* 

Well said, well said ; the fire and the cloths. — 

The rough and woeful music that we have, 

Cause it to sound, 'heseech you. 

The viol • once more ; — How thou stirr'st, thou block ! — • 

The music there. — I pray yod, give her air ; — 

Gentlemen, this queen will live : 

Nature awakes ; a warmth breathes out of her ; 

She hath not been entranced above five hours. 

See how she 'gins to blow into life s flower again ! 

1 Gent. The heavens, through you, increase our wonder. 

And set up your fame for ever. 
Ckb. She is alive ; behold, 

Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 

Which Pericles hath lost, 

Begin to part their fringes of bright gold ; 

The diamonds of a most praised water 

Do appear, to make the world twice rich. O live, 

And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature, 

Rare as you seem to be ! [She moves. 

Thai. dear Diana, 

Where am I ? Where 's my lord ? What world is this ? 

2 GsMT. Is not this strange ? 

1 Gent. Most rate. 

Ceb. Hush, my gentle neighbours ; 

Lend me your hands : to the nett chamber bear her. 

Get linen ; now this matter must be look*d to. 

For her relapse is mortal. Come, come, 

And Esculapius guide us ! [Exeunt^ carrying her away, 

SCENE III.— Tharsus. A Boom in Clean's House. 

Enter Pericles, Cleon, Diontza, Lychorida, and Marina. 

Per. Most honour*d Cleon, I must needs be gone ; 

My twelve months are expired, and Tyrus stands 

In a litigious peace. Ton and your lady 

Take from my heart aU thankfulness ! The gods 

Make up the rest upon you I 
Cle. Tour shafts of fortune, though they hurt you mortally, 

Tet glance full wond'ringly on us^. 
Dion. your sweet queen ! 

• The fnot So the first quarto. The second and sabseqnent editions, the ffiaL 
^ This is Staevens's reading. The originals have shakes (not shafts), and hasU (not hnrt). The 
use of gUmoe decides the yalue of the correction. 
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That the strict fates had pleased jou had hroaght her hither, 

To have blessed mine eyes with her ! 
Per. We cannot but obey 

The powers above us. Could I rage and roar 

As doth the sea she lies in, yet the end 

Must be as *t is. My gentle babe, Marina, 

(Whom, for she was bom at sea, I have nam'd so,) 

Here I charge your charity withal. 

Leaving her the infant of your care, beseeching you 

To give her princely training, that she may be 

Manner d as she is bom. 
Gle. Fear not, my lord ; but think. 

Your grace, that fed my country with your com, 

(For which the people's prayers still fall upon you,) 

Must in your child be thought on. If neglection 

Should therein make me vile, the common body, 

By you relieved, would force me to my duty : 

But if to that my nature need a spur. 

The gods revenge it upon me and mine, 

To the end of generation ! 
Feb. I believe you ; 

Your honour and your goodness teach me to it. 

Without your vows. Till she be married, madam. 

By bright Diana, whom we honour all, 

Unscissar*d shall this hair of mine remain. 

Though I show will in *t*. So I take my leave : 

Good madam, make me blessed in your care 

In bringing up my child. 
Dion. I have one myself, 

Who shall not be more dear to my respect, 

Than yours, my lord. 
Feb. Madam, my thanks and prayers. 

Gle. We 11 bring your grace even to the edge o* the shore ; 

Then give you up to the mask*d Neptune, and 

The gentlest winds of heaven. 
Feb. I will embrace 

Your offer. Gome, dearest madam. — 0, no tears, 

Lychorida, no tears : 

Look to your little mistress, on whose grace 

You may depend hereafter. — Come, my lord. [EweutU. 

» The original has " uruitter'd shall this A«tr." He will not inarry ; she shall be makUr'd. Bat 
when Pericles in the fifth Act discorers his daughter, he wiU ''clip to fonn" what make* faita 
" look so dismal;" and beantify what for ** fomleen years no razor touokU" Steerens has the 
merit of this constmction of the passage. 
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SCENE IV. — Bpheaus. A Room in Gerimon'i House. 
Enter Cebihon and Thaisa. 

Cbb. Madam, this letter, and some certaia jewels. 

Lay with jou in your coffer ; which are now 

At your command. Enow yon the character ? 
Thai. It a my lord's. That I was shipp'd at sea 

I well remember, even oa my yearning time ; 

But whether there delivered or no, 

By the holy gods, I cannot rightly say; 

But since king Pericles, my wedded lord, 

I ne'er shall see again, a Tcatal livery 

Will I take me to, and never more have joy. 
Ceb. Madam, if this you purpose as yon apeak, 

Diana's temple ia not distant far, 

Where joa may "bide until your date expire' : 

Moreover, if yoa please, a niece of mine 

Shall there attend you. 
Thai. My recompense is thanka, that 's all ; 

Yet my good will is great, though the gift small. [ 

• Uotil 70a die. 



ACT IV. 

Enter Gower". 

Gow. Imagine Pericles arriT'd at Tyre, 
Welcom'd aDd eettled to his ova desire. 
His woeful queen we leave at Epbesns, 
Unto Diana there a votaress. 
Now to Marina bend your mind, ' 
Whom our fast-growing scene must find 
At Tharsns, and by Cleon trein'd 
In music, letters ; who hath gain'd 
Of education all the grace. 
Which makes her both the heart and place '' 
Of general wonder. But, alack ! 
That monster Envj, oft the wrack 

• In the early quartoa tbera is no diviaion into >ct> uid tccnei, which first Occlm in the folio of 
1S61. Id that edition tbi« chorus, ind the two following >cen«, belong to Act III. 
' Tb« old capita IWTe— 

" Which nwket iigk lioth the art ind pluc.' 
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Of earned praise, Marina's life 

Seeks to take off by treason's knife. 

And in this kind hath our Cleon 

One daughter, and a wench full grown *, 

Even ripe^ for marriage fight; this maid 

Hight Philoten : and it is said 

For certain in our story, she 

Would ever with Marina be. 

Be 't when she^ weav'd the sleided silk 

With fingers long, small, white as milk ; 

Or when she would with sharp neeld wound 

The cambric, which she made more sound 

By hurting it ; or when to the lute 

She sung, and made the night-bird mute 

That still records^ with moan ; or when 

She would with rich and constant pen 

Vail to her mistress Dian ; still 

This Philoten contends in skill 

With absolute Marina : so 

The dove of Paphos might with the crow 

Vie feathers white. Marina gets 

All praises, which are paid as debts. 

And not as given. This so darks 

In Philoten all graceful marks^ 

That Cleon*s wife, with envy rare, 

A present murderer does prepare 

For good Marina, that her daughter 

Might stand peerless by this slaughter. 

The sooner her vile thoughts to stead, 

Lychorida, our nurse, is dead. 

And cursed Dionyza hath 

The pregnant instrument of wrath 

Prest* for this blow. The unborn event 

I do commend to your content : 

Only I carried winged time 

Post on the lame feet of my rhyme ; 

Which never could I so convey. 

Unless your thoughts went on my way. 

Dionyza doth appear. 

With Leonine, a murderer. [Exit. 

* The old copies read — 

'* And in this kind our Cleon hath 
One daughter and a fuU-grown wench.'' 

Steevena transposed the words to produce the rhyme. 
^ Ripe is the reading of one of the quartos : Bight is the general reading. 

• She, The old copies, they. * /Zccord*— makes music— sings. * Prwi— letdy. 
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SCENE I. — ^Tharsus. An open Place near the Sea-hare 

Enter Diontza and Leonine. 

Dion. Thj oath remember ; thou hast sworn to do it. 

T is but a blow, which never shall be known. 

Thou canst not do a thing in the world so soon, 

To yield thee so much profit. Let not conscience, 

Which is but cold, inflaming love i' thj bosom, 

Inflame too nicely • ; nor let pity, which 

Even women have cast off*, melt thee, but be 

A soldier to thy purpose. 
Leon. 1 11 do *t ; but yet she is a goodly creature. 
Dion. The fitter then the gods above should have her. 

Here she comes weeping for her only mistress* death^. 

Thou art resolv'd ? 
Leon. I am resolv*d. 

Enter Marina, with a hcuket of flowers. 

Mab. No : I will rob Tellus of her weed, 

To strew thy green* with flowers : the yellows, blues. 

The purple violets, and marigolds, 

Shall as a carpet^ hang upon thy grave, 

While summer days do last Ah me ! poor maid. 

Bom in a tempest, when my mother died, 

This world to me is like a lasting storm. 

Whirring me from my friends. 
Dion. How now, Marina ! why do you keep alone ? 

How chance my daughter is not with you ? Do not 

Consume your blood with sorro>\ing ; you have 

A nurse of me. Lord ! how your favour *s changed 

With this unprofitable woe ! 

» Much of this scene, though evidently intended to be metrioal, is printed as proie in tlie M. 
copies. This passage runs thus: "^ Let not conscience, which is but cold, t^^foiiMi^ iky lave boeotn, 
inflame too niceljr." The passage is usually printed ^ wflamt love in thj bosom." We gain a better 
oonstmction bj departing less from the originaL 

^ lialone prints this, 

" Here she comes weeping for her only mistress. 

Death^thou art resolvd." 

Percy suggested that the passage should be altered to ** weeping for her M mnie deiUh.* We 
follow the original; though probably mistrtsse is a misprint for nouriee. 

* Chreen^ in the quartos. The folio of 1664, gratfe. See the next note. 

' Carpet. So the old copies. The modem reading is chapleL But it is evident that the poet 
was thinking of the ffreen mound that marks the last resting-pUce of the humble, and not of the 
sculptured tomb to be adorned with wreaths. Upon the grassy grave Marina will hang a carpet of 
flowers — she will strew flowers, she has before said. The carpet of Shakspere*s time was a pieoe of 
ti^Mstry, or embroidery, spread upon tables; and the real flowers with which Marina wiU ooter 
the grave of her friend might have been, in her imagination, so intertwined as to re— iitilii a 
carpet, usually bright with the flowers of the needle. 
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Come, give me joar flowers, ere the sea mar them*. 

Walk with Leonine ; the air *s quick there, 

And it pierces and sharpens the stomach. Come, 

Leonine, take her hy the arm, walk with her. 
Mab. No, I pray you ; 

1 11 not bereave you of your servant. 
Dion. Come, come ; 

I love the king your father, and yourself, 

With more than foreign heart. We every day 

Expect him here : when he shall come, and find 

Our paragon to all reports thus blasted, 

He will repent the breadth of his great voyage ; 

Blame both my lord and me, that we have ta*en 

No care to your best courses. Go, I pray you. 

Walk, and be- cheerful once again; reserve^ 

That excellent complexion which did steal 

The eyes of young and old. Care not for me ; 

I can go home alone. 
Mab. Well, I will go ; 

But yet I have no desire to it. 
Dion. Come, come, I know 't is good for you. 

Walk half an hour. Leonine, at the least ; 

Eemember what I have said. 
Lbok. I warrant you, madam. 

Dion. 1 11 leave you, my sweet lady, for & while ; 

Pray walk softly, do not heat your blood : 

What ! I must have a care of you. 
Mab. My thanks, sweet madam. 

[Exit Diohtza. 

Is this wind westerly that blows ? 
Leon. South-west. 

Mab. When I was bom the wind was north. 
Leon. Was 't so ? 

Mab. My father, as nurse said, did never fear. 

But cried, " Good seamen," to the sailors, galling 

His kingly hands with hauling of the ropes ; 

And, clasping to the mast, endur*d a sea 

That almost burst the deck. 
Leon. When was this? 

Mab. When I was bom. 

Never was waves nor wind more violent ; 

* Them, The early copies read U,- and Malone has, 

** Giye me jour weath qf flowen, ere the sea mar it. 

The change of t^ to them is less violent. 
^ Biterve — ^preserve. 
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And from the ladder-tackle washes off 

A canvas-climher : " Ha ! " sajs one, " wilt out ? " 

And with a dropping indnstiy they skip 

From stem to stem : the boatswain whistles, and 

The master calls, and trebles their confusion. 
Leon. Gome, say your prayers. 
Mab. What mean you ? 

Leon. If you require a little space for prayer, 

I grant it : pray ; but be not tedious, 

For the gods are quick of ear, and I am sworn 

To do my work with haste. 
Mab. Why will you kill me? 
Leon. To satisfy my lady. 
Mab. Why would she have me kilFd? 

Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 

I neyer did her hurt in all my life ; 

I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn. 

To any living creature : believe me, la, 

I never killed a mouse, nor hurt a fly : 

I trod upon a worm against my will. 

But I wept for it. How have I offended. 

Wherein my death might yield her any profit. 

Or my life imply her any danger ? 
Leon. My commission 

Is not to reason of the deed, but do it 
Mab. Tou will not do *t for all the world, I hope. 

Tou are well-fiavour*d, and your looks foreshow 

You have a gentle heart I saw you lately. 

When you caught hurt in parting two that fought : 

Good sooth, it showed well in you ; do so now: 

Your lady seeks my life ;— come you between. 

And save poor me, the weaker. 
Leon. I am sworn. 

And will despatch. 

Enter Pirates whilst she is struggling. 

1 PiBATE. Hold, villain ! [Leonine runs away. 

2 Pibate. a prize ! a prize ! 

3 Pibate. Hcdf-part, mates, half-part. Gome, let *8 have her aboard suddenly. I 

[Exeunt Pirates with Mabina. 

SGENE II.— The same. \ 

Re-enter Leonine. 
Leon. These roguing thieves serve the great pirate Yaldes ; 
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And they have seized Marina. Let her go ; 

There *s no hope she 11 return. I '11 swear she *s dead, 

And thrown into the sea. — But 1 11 see further ; 

Perhaps thej will but please themselves upon her, 

Not cany her aboard. If she remain, 

Whom they have ravished must by me be slain. 

SCENE III.— Mitylene. A Room in a Brothel. 



[Exit, 



Enter Pander, Bawd, and Bodlt. 
Pamd. Boult. 

BouLT. Sir. 

Pand. Search the market narrowly ; Mitylene is full of gallants. We lost too 

much money this mart by being too wenchless. 
Bawd. We were never so much out of creatures. We have but poor three, and 

they can do no more than they can do ; and they with continual action are 

even as good as rotten. 
Pand. Therefore let 's have fresh ones, whatever we pay for them. If there be 

not a conscience to be used in every trade, we shall never prosper. 
Bawd. Thou say'st true : *t is not our bringing up of poor bastards, as I think 

I have brought up some eleven 

Boult. Ay, to eleven, and brought them down again. But shall I search the 

market ? 
Bawd. What else, man? The stuff we have, a strong wind will blow it to 

pieces, they are so pitifully sodden. 
Pand. Thou say'st true ; they Ve too unwholesome o* conscience. The poor 

Transylvanian is dead that lay with the little baggage. 
Boult. Ay, she quickly pooped him ; she made him roast-meat for worms : — 

bat I 11 go search the market. [Exit Boult. 

Pand. Three or four thousand chequins were as pretty a proportion to live 

quietly, and so give over. 
Bawd. Why, to give over, I pray you ? Is it a shame to get when we are old ? 
Pand. 0, our credit comes not in like the commodity; nor the commodity 

wages not vnth the danger : therefore, if in our youths we could pick up 

some pretty estate, *t were not amiss to keep our door hatched. Besides, 

the sore terms we stand upon with the gods, will be strong with us for giving 

over. 
Bawd. Come, other sorts offend as well as we. 
Pand. As well as we! ay, and better too; we offend worse. Neither is our 

profession any trade ; it *s no calling ; but here comes Boult. 

Enter the Pirates, and Boult dragging in Marina. 

Boult. Come your ways [To Mabina]. My masters, you say she *s a virgin ? 
1 Pi BATE. O sir, we doubt it not. 

Boult. Master, I have gone thorough for this piece, you see : if you like her, 
so ; if not, I have lost my earnest. 
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Bawd. Boult, has she any qaalides ? 

BouLT. She has a good face, speaks well, and hath excellent good clothes; 

there 's no fJEurther necessity of qualities can make her be refused. 
Bawd. What *8 her price, Bddt? 
BouLT. I cannot be bated one doit of a thousand pieces. 
Pand. Well, follow me, my masters ; you shall have your money presently. 

Wife, take her in ; .instruct her what she has to do, that she may not be nw 

in her entertainment. [Eammt Pander and Pirates. 

Bawd. Boult, take you the marks of her ; the colour of her hair, complexion, 
I height, her age, with warrant of her virginity ; and cry, *' He that will give 

most, shall have her first" Such a maidenhead were no cheap thing, if men 

were as they have been. Get this done as I command you. 
BouLT. Performance shall follow. [Exit Boult. 

Mar. Alack, that Leonine was so slack, so slow ! 

(He should have struck, not spoke ;) or that these pirates. 

Not enough barbarous, had but overboard 

Thrown me, for to seek my mother ! 
Bawd. Why lament you, pretty one ? 
Mak. That I am pretty. 

Bawd. Come, the gods have done their part in you. 
Mar. I accuse them not. 

Bawd. You are lit into my hands, where you are like to live. 
Mab. The more my fault, to 'scape his hands, where I 

Was like to die. 
Bawd. Ay, and you shall live in pleasure. 
Mar. No. 
Bawd. Tes, indeed shall you» and taste gentlemen of all fashions. You shall 

fare well ; you shall have the difference of all complexions. What ! do you 

stop your ears ? 
Mar. Are you a woman ? / 

Bawd. What would you have me be, an I be not a woman ? 
Mar. An honest woman, or not a woman. 
Bawd. Marryr whip thee, gosling : I think I shall have something to do with 

you. Come, you are a young foolish saplings and must be bowed as I 

would have you. 
Mar. The gods defend me ! 
Bawd. If it please the gods to defend you by men, then men must comibrt you, 

men must feed you, men must stir you up. — Boult *s returned. 

Enter Boult. 

Now, sir, hast thou cried her through the market? 
Boult. I have cried her almost to the number of her hairs ; I have drawn her 

picture with my voice. 
Bawd. And I prithee tell me, how dost thou find the inclination of the people, 

especially of the younger sort ? 
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BouLT. Taith they listened to me, as they would have hearkened to their 

father's testament. There was a Spaniard's mouth so watered, that he 

went to bed to her very description. 
Bawd. We shall have him here to-morrow, with his best rufiP on. 
BouLT. To-night, to-night. But, mistress, do you know the French knight 

that cowers i' the hams ? 
Bawd. Who ? monsieur Veroles ? 
BouLT. Ay ; he offered to cut a caper at the proclamation ; but he made a groan 

at it, and swore he would see her to-morrow. 
Bawd. Well, well ; as for him, he brought his disease hither : here he doth but 

repair it. I know he will come in our shadow, to scatter his crowns in the 

sun. 
BonLT. Well, if we had of every nation a traveller, we should lodge them with 

this sign. 
Bawd. Pray you, come hither a while. You have fortunes coming upon you. 

Mark me ; you must seem to do that fearfully which you commit willingly ; 

to despise profit where you have most gain. To weep that you live as you 

do makes pity in your lovers: Seldom but that pity begets you a good 

opinion, and that opinion a mere* profit. 
Mab. I understand you not. 
Boult. O take her home, mistress, take her home : these blushes of hers must 

be quenched with some present practice. 
Bawd. Thou say'st true, i' faith, so they must ; for your bride goes to that with 

shame, which is her way to go with warrant. 
Boult. Taith some do, and some do not. But, mistress, if 1 have bargained 

for the joint, — 
Bawd. Thou mayst cut a morsel off the spit.' 
Boult. I may so. 
Bawd. Who should deny it? Come, young one, I like the manner of your 

garments well. 
Boult. Ay, by my faith, they shall not be changed yet. 
Bawd. Boult, spend thou that in the town : report what a sojourner we have ; 

you *11 lose nothing by custom. When Nature framed this piece, she meant 

thee a good turn ; therefore say what a paragon she is, and thou hast the 

harvest out of thine own report 
Boult. I warrant you, mistress, thunder shall not so awake the beds of eels, as 

my giving out of her beauty stir up the lewdly-inclined. I 11 bring home 

some to-night. 
Bawd. Come your ways ; follow me. 
Mab. If fires be hot, knives sharp, or waters deep, 

Untied I still my virgin knot will keep. 

Diana, aid my purpose ! 
Bawd. What have we to do with Diana ? 

Pray you, will you go with us? [Exeunt, 

» Afere — absolnte— certain. 
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SCENE IV.— ^ Roam in CleonV Houm at Thareos. 
Enter Cleon and Diontza. 

Dion. Why, are yon foolish ? Can it be undone ? 
Cle. O Dionyza, such a piece of slaughter 

The sun and moon ne'er look'd upon I 
Dion. I think you 11 turn a child again. 
Cle. Were I chief lord of all this spacious world, 

I *d give it to undo the deed. lady, 

Much less in blood than yirtue, yet a princess 

To equal any single crown o* the earth, 

I* the justice of compare I O villain Leonine, 

Whom thou hast poison'd too ! 

If thou hadst drunk to him, it had been a kindness 

Becoming well thy face : what canst thou say. 

When noble Pericles shall demand his child ? 
Dion. That she is dead. Nurses are not the fates. 

To foster it, nor ever to preserve. 

She died at night ; I 11 say so. Who can cross it ? 

Unless you play the impious innocent. 

And for an honest attribute, cry out, 

" She died by foul play." 
Cle. O, go to. Well, well. 

Of all the feults beneath the heavens, the god» 

Do like this worst. 
Dion. Be one of those that think 

The pretty wrens of Tharsus will fly hence. 

And open this to Pericles. I do shame 

To think of what a noble strain you are. 

And of how coward a spirit. 
Cle. To such proceeding 

Who ever but his approbation added, j 

Though not his pre-consent*, he djd not flow i 

From honourable courses. 
Dion. Be it so, then : 

Tet none doth know, but you, how she came dead. 

Nor none can know. Leonine being gone. 

She did disdain my child, and stood between 

Her and her fortunes : none would look on her. 

But cast their gazes on Marina's face ; 

Whilst ours was blurted at, and held a malkin 

Not worth the time of day. It pierc'd me thorough ; 

And though you call my course unnatural, 

* Pre-eotuetU, The first quarto has /M-mce consent ; the seoood quarto, whoh ootiMnt. Sttevent 
made the jadicioos alteration. 
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Tou not your child well loving, yet I find, 

It greets me, as an enterprise of kindness, 

Perform*d to your sole daughter. 
Cle. Heavens forgive it ! 

Dion. And as for Pericles, 

What should he say ? We wept after her hearse, 

And even yet we mourn : her monument 

Is almost finished, and her epitaphs 

In glittering golden characters express 

A general praise to her, and care in us 

At whose expense *t is done. 
Gle. Thou art like the harpy, 

Which, to hetray, dost, with thine angel's face. 

Seize with thine eagle s talons. 
Dion. You are like one, that superstitiously 

Doth swear to the gods, that winter kills the flies : 

But yet I know you 11 do as I advise. [Exeunt. 

Enter Gower, before the Monument of Marina at Tharsus. 

Gow. Thus time we waste, and longest leagues make short, 
Sail seas in cockles, have and wish but for *t ; 
Making (to take your imagination) 
From bourn to bourn, region to region. 
By you being pardoned, we commit no crime 
To use one language, in each several clime 
Where our scenes seem to live. I do beseech you. 
To learn of me, who stand i* the gaps to teach you, 
The stages of our story. Pericles 
Is now again thwarting the wayward seas, 
(Attended on by many a lord and knight,) 
To see his daughter, all his life's delight. 
Old Escanes, whom Helicanus late 
Advanc'd in time to great and high estate, 
Is left to govern. Bear you it in mind, 
Old Helicanus goes along behind^. 
Well-sailing ships and bounteous winds have brought 
This king to Tharsus (think his pilot thought; 
So with his steerage shall your thoughts grow on). 
To fetch his daughter home, who first is gone. * 

Like motes and shadows see them move a while ; 
Tour ears unto your eyes 1 11 reconcile. 

* In the old copies these lines are thus misplaced : — 

^ Old Helicanus goes along behind 
Is left to governe it: 70a beare in mind 
Old Escenes whom Helicanus late 
Advanede in time to great and hie estate.** I 
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Dumb show. 

Enter Pebicles at one door, with all his train; Gleon and Diontza at the other. 
Gleom shows Pericles the tomb [of Mabika] ; whereat Pebicles fnakee 
lamentation, puts on sackcloth, and in a mighty passion departs. 

Gow. See bow belief may suffer bj foal show ! 
This borrowed passion stands for true old woe ; 
And Pericles, in sorrow all devoured, 
With sighs shot through, and biggest tears o'ershowV'd, 
Leaves Tharsus, and^again embarks. He swears 
Never to wash his face, nor cut his hairs ; 
He puts on sackcloth, and to sea. He bears 
A tempest, which his mortal vessel tears. 
And yet he rides it out Now please you wit* 
The epitaph is for Marina writ 
By wicked Dionyza. [Reads the inscription on Martna'^ monument. 

*' The fairest, sweetest, best, lies here, 
Who withered in her spring of year. 
She was of Tynis, the king's daughter, 
On whom foul death hath made this slaughter ; 
Marina was she called ; and at her birth, 
Thetis, being proud, swallowed some part o' the earth: 
Therefore the earth, fearing to be o'erflow'd, 
Hath Thetis' birth-child on the heavens bestow'd : 
Wherefore she does, and swears she '11 never stint. 
Make raging battery upon shores of flint." 

No vizor does become black villainy 

So well as soft and tender flatteiy. 

Let Pericles believe his daughter *s dead, 

And bear his courses to be ordered 

By lady Fortune ; while our tears*' must play 

His daughter's woe and heavy well-a-day, 

In her unholy service. Patience then, 

And think you now are all in Mitylene. [Emt. 



SGENE v.— Mitylene. A Street before the Brothel. 

♦ Enter, from the Brothel, two Gentlemen. 

1 Gent. Did you ever hear the like ? 

2 Gent. No, nor never shall do in such a place as this, she being once gone. 

1 Gemt. But to have divinity preach'd there ! did you ever dream of such a 
thing? 

• Please ffou wit— he pleued to Jmow. ^ Tears. In the old oopiet, ftewv. 
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2 Gemt. No, no. Gome, I am for no more bawdy-houses : shall we go hear the 

yestals sing ? 
1 Gent. I 11 do anything now that is virtuous, but I am out of the road of 

rutting, for ever. [Eaeunt. 



SCENE VI.— TA^ same. A Boom in the Brothel 

Enter Pander, Bawd, and Boult. 

Pand. Well, I had rather than twice the worth of her, ^he had ne*er come here. 
Bawd. Fie, fie upon her ; she is able to freeze the god Priapus, and undo a 

whole generation. We must either get her ravish 'd, or be rid of her. 

When she should do for clients her fitment, and do me the kindness of our 

profession, she has me her quirks, her reasons, her master-reasons, her 

prayers, her knees ; that she would make a puritan of the devil, if he should 

cheapen a kiss of her. 
BouLT. 'Faith I must ravish her, or she 11 disfumish us of all our cavaliers, 

and make all our swearers priests. 
Pand. Now, the pox upon her green-sickness for me ! 
Bawd. 'Faith, there 's no way to be rid on 't, but by the way to the pox. Here 

comes the lord Lysimachus, disguised. 
BouLT. We should have both lord and lown, if the peevish baggage would but 

give way to customers. 

Enter Lysimacuus. 

Lts. How now ? How a dozen of virginities ? 

Bawd. Now, the gods to-bless your honour ! 

Boult. I am glad to see your honour in good health. 

Lts. You may so ; *t is the better for you that your resorters stand upon sound 

legs. How now, wholesome iniquity ? Have you that a man may deal withal 

and defy the surgeon ? 
Bawd. We have here one, sir, if she would — but there never came her like in 

Mitylene. 
Lts. If she 'd do the deed of darkness, thou wouldst say. 
Bawd. Your honour knows what 't is to say, well enough. 
Lts. Well ; call forth, call forth. 
Boult. For flesh and blood, sir, white and red, you shall see a rose ; and she 

were a rose indeed, if she had but 

Lts. What, prithee? 

Boult. O, sir, I can be modest 

Lts. That dignifies the renown of a bawd, no less than it gives a good report to 

a number to be chaste. 

Enter Mabika. 

Bawd. Here comes that which grows to the stalk ; — never plucked yet, I can 
assure you. Is she not a £Edr creature ? 
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Ly8. Taith she would serve after a long voyage at sea. Well, there 'b for you; 
— leave us. 

Bawd. I heseech your honour, give me leave : a word, and I 11 have done pre- 
sently. 

Lts. I beseech you, do. 

Bawd. First, I would have you note, this is an honourable man. 

[To Marina, whom she takes aside. 

Mar. I desire to find him so, that I may worthily note him. 

Bawd. Next, he 's the governor of this country, and a man whom I am 

bound to. 
Mar. If he govern the country, you are bound to him indeed ; but how honour- 
able he is in that, I know not. 
Bawd. Pray you, without any more virginal fencing, will you use him kindly? 

He will line your apron with gold. 
Mar. What he will do graciously I will thankfully receive. 
Lys. Have you done ? 
Bawd. My lord, she 's not paced yet ; you must take some pains to work her to 

your manage. Come, we will leave his honour and her together. 

[Exeunt Bawd, Pander, and Boult. 
Lys. Go thy ways. — Now, pretty one, how long have you been at this trade ? 
Mar. What trade, sir ? 
Lys. What I cannot name but I shall offend. 
Mar. I cannot be offended with my trade. Please you to name it. 
Lys. How long have you been of this profession ? 
Mar. Ever since I can remember. 

Lys. Did you go to it so young ? Were you a gamester at five, or at seven ? 
Mar. Earlier, too, sir, if now I be one. 

Lys. Why, the house you dwell in proclaims you to be a creature of sale. 
Mar. Do you know this house to be a place of such resort, and will come into 

it ? I hear say, you are of honourable parts, and are the governor of this 

place. 
Lys. Why, hath your principal made known unto you who I am ? 
Mar. Who is my principal ? 
Lys. Why, your herb-woman ; she that sets seeds and roots of shame and 

iniquity. O, you have heard something of my power, and so stand aloof for 

more serious wooing. But I protest to thee, pretty one, my authority shall 

not see thee, or else, look friendly upon thee. Come, bring me to some 

private place. Come, come. 
Mar. If you were bom to honour, show it now ; 

If put upon you, make the judgment good 

That thought you worthy of it. 
Lys. How *s this ? how *s this ? — Some more ; — be sage. 
Mar. For me, that am a maid, though most ungentle 

Fortune have placed me in this loathsome sty, 

Where since I came, diseases have been sold 
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Dearer than physic, — that the good gods 

Would set me free from this unhallow'd place, 

Thoagh thej did change me to the meanest bird 

That flies i* the purer air ! 
Lys. I did not think 

Thou couldst have spoke so well ; ne'er dreamed thou couldst. 

Had I brought hither a corrupted mind, 

Thy speech had altered it. Hold, here 's gold for thee : 

Persever in that clear way thou goest, 

And the gods strengthen thee ! 
Mar. The good gods preserve you ! 
Lis. For me, be you thoughten 

That I came v^th no ill intent ; for to me 

The very doors and windows savour vilely. 

Fare thee well. Thou art a piece of virtue, 

And I doubt not but thy training hath been noble. 

Hold ; here 's more gold for thee. 

A curse upon him, die he like a thief. 

That robs thee of thy goodness ! If thou hear'st from me 

It shall be for thy good. 

[As Ltsihachus m putting up his purse, Boult enters, 
BouLT. I beseech your honour, one piece for me. 
Lts. Avaunt, thou damned door-keeper ! 

Your house, but for this virgin that doth prop it, 

Would sink and overwhelm you. Away. [Exit, 

BouLT. How *s this ? We must take another course with you. If your peevish 

chastity, which is not worth a breakfast in the cheapest country under the 

cope, shall undo a whole household, let me be gelded like a spaniel. Gome 

your ways. 
Mab. Whither would you have me ? 
Boult. I must have your maidenhead taken off, or the common hangman shall 

execute it. Come your way. We 11 have no more gentlemen driven away. 

Come your ways, I say. 

Be-enter Bawd. 

Bawd. How now ! what 's the matter ? 

Boult. Worse and worse, mistress ; she has here spoken holy words to the lord 

Lysimachus. 
Bawd. abominable ! 

Boult. She makes our profession as it were to stink afore the face of the gods. 
Bawd. Marry, hang her up for ever ! 
Boult. The nobleman would have dealt with her like a nobleman, and she sent 

him away as cold as a snowball ; saying his prayers too. 
Bawd. Boult, take her away ; use her at thy pleasure : crack the glass of her 

virginity, and make the rest malleable. 
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BouLT. An if she were a thornier piece of ground than she is, she shall he 

ploughed. 
Mar. Hark, hark, ye gods ! 
Bawd. She conjures : away with her.. Would she had never oome within my 

doors ! Marry hang you ! She 's horn to undo us. Will you not go the 

way of womenkind? Marry come up, my dish of chastity with rosemary 

and hays ! [Exit Bawd. 

BoxTLT. Come, mistress : come your way with me. 
Mab. Whither would you have me ? 
BouLT. To take from you the jewel you hold so dear. 
Mab. Prithee, tell me one thing first. 
BouLT. Come now, your one thing ? 
Mab. What canst thou wish thine enemy to he ? 

BouLT. Why, I could wish him to he my master, or rather, my mistress. 
Mab. Neither of these are yet so had as thou art. 

Since they do hotter thee in their command. 

Thou hold*st a place, for which the pained*st fiend 

Of hell would not in reputation change : 

Thou art the damn'd door-keeper to every coyst'rel 

That comes inquiring for his tib ; 

To the choleric fisting of every rogue thy ear 

Is liable ; thy food is such 

As hath been belch*d on by infected lungs. 
BouLT. What would you have me do? go to the wars, would you? where a man 

may serve seven years for the loss of a leg, and have not money enough in 

the end to buy him a wooden one ? 
Mab. Do anything but this thou doest. Empty 

Old receptacles, or common sewers of filth ; 

Serve by indenture to the common hangman ; 

Any of these ways are better yet than this : 

For what thou professest, a baboon, could he speak. 

Would own a name too dear. That the gods would safely 

Deliver me from this place ! Here, here *s gold for thee. 

If that thy master would gain aught by me. 

Proclaim that I can sing, weave, sew, and dance. 

With other virtues, which I '11 keep from boast ; 

And I will undertake all these to teach. 

I doubt not but this populous city will 

Yield many scholars. 
BouLT. But can you teach all this you speak of? 
Mab. Prove that I cannot, take me home again. 

And prostitute me to the basest groom 

That doth frequent your house. 
BouLT. Well, I will see what I can do for thee : if I can place thee, I wilL 
Mab. But amongst honest women ? 
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LI. Tuth, m; acquaiatauce lies little amongst them. Bnt ainoe mj master 
md miatraBs have bought yea, there 'b no going but by their consent : there- 
fore I will make them acquainted with jour purpose, and I donbt not but I 
iholl find them tractable enongfa. Gome, 1 11 do for thee what I can ; come 
four mjB, [EmuM. 



ACT V. 

Enter Goweb. 

Gow. Marina thus the brothel scapes, and chances 
Into an honest house, our slory saja. 
She sings like one imniorta], and she dances 
Ab goddesa-Uke to her admired lays : 
Deep clerks she dumbs ; and with her neeld composes 
Nature's own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or benj ; 
That even her art sisters the natural roses ; 
Her inkle, ailb, twin with the rubied cherry : 
That pupils lacks she none of noble race. 
Who pour their bounty on her ; and her gain 
She gives the cursed bawd. Here we her place, 
And to her father turn our thoughts again. 
Where we left him on the sea. We there him lost: 
Where driven before the winds be is arriv'd 
Here where his daught«r dwells ; and on this coast 
Suppose him now at anchor. The city striv'd 
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God Neptune's annual feast to keep : from whence 

Lysimachus our Tjrian ship espies, 

His banners sable, trimm'd with rich expense ; 

And to him in his barge with fervour hies. 

In jour supposing once more put your sight. 

Of heavy Pericles think this the bark : 

Where, what is done in action, more, if might, 

Shall be discovered ; please you. sit and hark. [EaU. 

SCENE I. — On board Pericles' ship off Mitylene. A close Pamlion on deck^ 
with a curtain before it ; Pericles within it, reclined on a couch. A barge 
hfing beside the Tyrian vessel. 

Enter two Sailors, one belonging to the Tyrian vessel, the other to the barge ; 

to them Helioakus. 

Tyb. Sail. Where is the lord Helicanus ? He can resolve you [To tJ^e Sailor 
of Mitylene]. 0, here he is. Sir, there is a barge put off from Mitylene, 
and in it is Lysimachus the governor, who craves to come aboard. What is 
your will ? 

Hel. That he have his. Call up some gentlemen. 

Ttr. Sail. Ho, gentlemen ! my lord calls. 

Enter two Gentlemen. 

1 Gent. Doth your lordship call ? 

Hel. Gentlemen, there is some one of worth would come aboard ; I pray, greet 
him fedrlj. 

[The Gentlemen and the two Sailors descend, and go on board the barge. 

Enter from thence Lysimachus, attended; the Tyrian Gentlemen, and the 

two Sailors. 

Ttr. Sail. Sir, this is the man that can, in aught you would, resolve you. 
Lys. Hail, reverend sir ! The gods preserve you ! 
Hel. And yon, sir, to outlive the age I am, 

And die as I would do. 
Lys. Tou wish me well. 

Being on shore, honouring of Neptune*s triumphs. 

Seeing this goodly vessel ride before us, 

I made to it, to know of whence you are. 
Hkl. First, what is your place '? 
Lys. I am the governor of this place you lie before. 
Hel. Sir, our vessel is of Tyre, in it the king ; 

A man, who for this three months hath not spoken 

To any one, nor taken sustenance. 

But to prorogue his grief. 
Lys. Upon what ground is his distemperature ? 
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Hel. Sir, it would be too tedious to repeat ; 

But the main grief of all springs from the loss 

Of a beloved daughter and a wife. 
Lys. May we not see him ? 
Hei^ Tou may, 

But bootless is jour sight; he will not speak to anj. 
Lys. Yet let me obtain my wish. 
Hel. Behold him, sir [Pebicles ducovered]. This was a goodly person. 

Till the disaster that, one mortal night*, 

Drove him to this. 
Lys. Sir, king, all hail ! the gods preserve you ! Hail, 

Royal sir! 
Hel. It is in vain ; he will not speak to you. 
LoBD. Sir, we have a maid in Mitylene, I durst wager, 

Would win some words of him. 
Lys. T is well bethought. 

She, questionless, with her sweet harmony, 

And other chosen attractions, would allure. 

And make a battery through his deafened parts, 

Which now are nudway stopped : 

She b all happy as the fsdrest of all. 

And, with her fellow-maids, is now upon 

The leafy shelter that abuts against 

The island s side. 

[ Whispers one of the attendant Lords. Exit Lord in tkt harg4 of 

Lysixachub. 
Hel. Sure all 's effectless ; yet nothing we 11 omit 

That bears recovery's name. But since your kindness 

We have stretched thus far, let us beseech you. 

That for our gold we may provision have. 

Wherein we arq not destitute for want. 

But weary for the staleness. 
Lys. 0, sir, a courtesy, 

Which if we should deny, the most just God 

For every graff would send a caterpillar, 

And so inflict our province. — Yet once more 

Let me entreat to know at large the cause 

Of your king's sorrow. 
Hel. Sit, sir, I will recount it to you. 

But see, I am prevented. 

Enter, from the barge. Lord, Mabika, and a young Lady. 

Lys. O here *s the lady that I sent for. Welcome, fair one ! 
Is 't not a goodly presence? 

» Night The old ooples, wighi. 
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Hel. She 'sjBL gallant lady. 

Lt8. She *8 such a one, that were I well assured 

Game of a gentle kind, and noble stock, 

I *d wish no better choice, and think me rarely wed. 

Fair one, all goodness that consists in boonty * 

Expect even here, where is a kingly patient : 

If that thy prosperous and artificial feat^ 

Can draw him but to answer thee in aught, 

Thy sacred physic shall receiye such pay 

As thy desires can wish. 
Mab. Sir, I will use 

My utmost skill in his recovery, 

Provided none but I and my companion 

Be suffered to come near him. 
Lts. GOme, let us leave her. 

And the gods make her prosperous ! [Mabfka 9ing$. 

Lys. Marked he your music ? 
Mab. No, nor looked on us. 

Lts. See, she will speak to him. 
Mab. Hail, sir ! my lord, 

Lend ear. 
Peb. Hum, ha ! 
Mab. I am a maid, 

My lord, that ne'er before invited eyes. 

But have been gaz'd on like a comet: she speaks. 

My lord, that, may be, hath endured a grief 

Might equal yours, if both were justly weigh'd. 

Though wayward fortune did malign my state. 

My derivation was from ancestors 

Who stood equivalent with mighty kings : 

But time hath rooted out my parentage. 

And to the world and awkward casualties 

Bound me in servitude. — I will desist ; 

But there is something glows upon my cheek. 

And whispers in mine ear, " Go not till he speak." [Aside. 

Peb. My fortunes — ^parentage — good parentage — 

To equal mine ! — ^was it not tJius ? what say you ? 
Mab. I said, my lord, if you did know my parentage. 

You would not do me violence. 
Peb. I do think so. Pray you, turn your eyes upon me. 

You are like something, that— What countrywoman ? 

Here of these shores^? 

* Bounty, The old copies have bwutif. Steevens made the oorrection. 
^ Feat The old copies, fate, Percy suggested feat, 

* Shoret, The old copies, ihetoet. 
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Mab. No, nor of any shores : 

Tet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. 
Feb. I am great with woe, and shall deliver weeping. 
My dearest wife was like this maid, and such a one 
My daughter might have been : my queen*s square brows ; 
Her stature to an inch ; as wand-like straight ; 
As silver-voic*d ; her eyes as jewel-like. 
And cas*d as richly : in pace another Juno ; 
Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them hungry. 
The more she gives them speech. Where do you live ? 
Mas. Where I am but a stranger : from the deck 

Ton may discern the place. 
Per. Where were you bred ? 

And how achieved you these endowments, which 
You make more rich to owe*? 
Mab. If I should tell my history, it would seem 

Like lies disdained in the reporting. 
Feb. Prithee speak ; 

Falseness cannot come from thee, for thou look*st 
Modest as Justice, and thou seem*st a palace 
For the crown*d Truth to dwell in : I 11 believe thee, 
And make my senses credit thy relation, 
To points that seem impossible ; for thou look*st 
Like one I lov'd indeed. What were thy friends ? 
Didst thou not say, when I did push thee back, 
(Which was when I perceived thee,) that thou cam*st 
From good descending ? 
Mab. So indeed I did. 

Feb. Report thy parentage. I think thou said st 
Thou hadst been toss*d from wrong to injury, 
And that thou thought st thy griefs might equal mine. 
If both were opened. 
Mab. Some such thing I said, and said no more 

But what my thoughts did warrant me was likely. 
Feb. Tell thy story ; 

If thine, considered, prove the thousandth part 
Of my endurance, thou art a man, and I 
Have suffered like a girl : yet thou dost look 
Like Patience, gazing on kings* graves, and smiling 
Extremity out of act What were thy friends? 
How lost thou them^? Thy name, my most kind virgin? 
Recount, I do beseech thee ; come, sit by me. 
Mab. My name is Marina. 

• Owe — own. * ^ Them is not found in the old copie«. 
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Per. 0, I am mock'd, 

And thou bj some incensed god sent hither 

To make the world to laugh at me. 
Mar. Patience, good sir, or here I '11 cease. 
Per. Nay, 1 11 be patient ; 

Thou little knowest how thou dost startle me, 

To call thyself Marina. 
Mar. The name was given me 

By one that had some power ; my father and a king. 
Per. How! a king's daughter, and call'd Marina? 
Mar. You said you would believe me ; 

But, not to be a troubler of your peace, 

I will end here. 
Per. But are you flesh and blood ? 

Have you a working pulse ? and are no faixy-motion ? 

Well; speak on. Where were you bom"? 

And wherefore call'd Marina ? 
Mar. Call'd Marina, 

For I was bom at sea. 
Per. At sea? who was thy mother? 

Mar. My mother was the daughter of a king ; 

Who died the very minute I was bom, 

As my good nurse Lychorida hath oft 

Delivered weeping. 
Per. 0, stop there a little ! 

This is the rarest dream that e'er dull sleep 

Did mock sad fools withal : This cannot be 

My daughter buried. [Aside.] Well ; — where were you bred ? 

I '11 hear you more, to the bottom of your story. 

And never intermpt you. 
Mar. You 11 scarce** believe me ; 't were best I did give o'er. 
Per. I will believe you by the syllable 

Of what you shall deliver. Yet give me leave — 

How came you in these parts ? where were you bred ? 
Mar. The king, my father, did in Tharsus leave me ; 

Till cmel Cleon, with his wicked wife. 

Did seek to murther me : and having woo'd 

A villain to attempt it, who having drawn to do 't, 

A crew of pirates came and rescued me ; 

Brought me to Mitylene. But, good sir, whither 

» Malone reads, 

'' Have you a working pulse ? and are no fairy ? 

Motion ? — Well ; speak on. Where were you bom ? " 

This reading was probably adopted from the desire t<^avoid an alexandrine. A " fairy-motion " 
appears to us in the poet's best manner. 
^ 7ou HI scarce. The old copies have, you scorn. Malone made the change. 

TRAGEDIES. — ^YOL. n. 3 A 
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Will you have me ? Why do you weep ? It may be 

You think me an impostor ; no, good faith ; 

I am the daughter to king Pericles 

If good king Pericles be. 
Peb. Ho, Helicanus ! 
Hel. Calls my lord ? 
Peb. Thou art a grave and noble counsellor, 

Most wise in general ; tell me, if thou canst. 

What this maid is, or what is like to be. 

That thus hath made me weep ? 
Hel. I know not; but 

Here is the regent, sir, of Mitylene 

Speaks nobly of her. 
Lys. She never would tell her parentage ; 

Being demanded that, she would sit still and weep. 
Peb. Helicanus, strike me, honour d sir ; 

Give me a gash, put me to present pain ; 

Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me, 

O'erbear the shores of my mortality. 

And drown me with their sweetness. O come hither. 

Thou that begett st him that did thee beget ; 

Thou that wast bom at sea, buried at Tharsus, 

And found at sea again ! — Helicanus, 

Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods as loud 

As thunder threatens us : This is Marina. — 

What was thy mother's name ? tell me but that. 

For truth can never be confirmed enough, 

Though doubts did ever sleep. 
Mab. First, sir, I pray, what is your title ? 
Peb. I am Pericles of Tyre ; but tell me now 

My drown 'd queen's name ; as in the rest yon said. 

Thou hast been god-like perfect, the heir of kingdoms. 

And another like * to Pericles thy father. 
Mab. Is it no more to be your daughter, than 

To say, my mother's name was Thaisa? 

Thaisa was my motjier, who did end 

The minute I began. 
Peb. Now, blessing on thee, rise ; thou art my child. 

Give me fresh garments. Mine own, Helicanus, she is^ ; 

Not dead at Tharsus, as she should have been, 

By savage Cleon : she shall tell thee all ; 

* Like, Monck Mason suggests life, 

^ Malone prints the passage thus : — 

^ *^ Mine own Helicanns, 

She is not dead,** &c. 

Steevens omits she i». 
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When thou shall kneel, and justify in knowledge, 

She is thy very princess. — Who is this ? 
Hel. Sir, *t is the governor of Mitjlene, 

Who, hearing of your melancholy state, 

Did come to see you. 
Feb. I emhrace you. 

Give me my rohes ; I am wild in my heholding. 

heavens hless my girl ! But hark, what music 's this ? 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 

0*er, point hy point, for yet he seems to doubt. 

How sure you are my daughter. — But what music ? 
Hel. My lord, I hear none. 
Peb. None? 

The music of the spheres : list, my Marina. 
Lis. It is not good to cross him ; give him way. 
Peb. Rarest sounds do ye not hear ? 
Lyb. Music ? My lord, I hear — 
Peb. Most heavenly music : 

It nips me unto listening, and thick slumber 

Hangs on mine eyes ; let me rest. [He sleeps, 

LtYs. A pillow for his head. 

So- leave him all. Well, my companion-friends, 

If this but answer to my just belief, 

1 11 well remember you*. 

[Exeunt Ltsihaohus, Helicanus, Marina, afid attendant Lady. 

SCENE U.—The same. 

Pebicles on deck asleep : Diana appearing to him as in a vision, 

DiA. My temple stands in Ephesus ; hie thee thither, 

And do upon mine altar sacrifice. 

There, when my maiden priests are met together, 

Before the people all 

Reveal how thou at sea didst lose thy wife : 

To mourn thy crosses, with thy daughter's, call, 

And give them repetition to the like. 

Perform my bidding, or thou liv'st in woe : 

Do 't, and be happy : by my silver bow 

Awake, and tell thy dream. [Diana disappears. 

Peb. Celestial Dian, goddess argentine, 

1 will obey thee ! — ^Helicanus ! 

Enter Lysimaohus, Helicanus, and Mabina. 
My purpose was for Tharsus, there to strike 

• Malone thinkB this sentence should be spoken by Marina to her female companion. 

d A d 
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Th' inhospitable Cleon ; bat I am 

For other service first : toward Ephesus 

Turn our blown sails ; eftsoons 1 11 tell thee why. [To Hslicahus. 

Shall we refresh us, sir, upon your shore, 

And give you gold for such provision 

As our intents will need ? 
Lys. Sir, 

With all my heart ; and when you come ashore, 

I have another suit*. 
Per. You shall prevail, 

Were it to woo my daughter ; for it seems 

You have been noble towards her. 
Lys. Sir, lend me your arm. 
Per. Come, my Marina. [Exeunt, 

Enter Gower, be/ore the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

Gow. Now our sands are almost run ; 
More a little, and then dumb. 
This, as my last boon, give me, 
(For such kindness must relieve me,) 
That you aptly will suppose 
What pageantry, what feats, what shows. 
What minstrelsy, what pretty din, 
The regent made in Mitylin, 
To greet the king. So he has thrived. 
That he is promised to be wiv'd 
To fair Marina; but in no wise, 
Till he had done his sacrifice, 
As Dian bade : whereto being bound, 
The interim, pray you, all confound. 
In feathered briefness sails are filFd, 
And wishes fall out as they *re will'd. 
At Ephesus, the temple see, 
Our king, and all his company. 
That he can hither come so soon. 
Is by your fancy *s thankful doom. [ExU, 

SCENE III. — The TempU of Diana <U Ephesus ; Tuaisa standing near the 
altar, as high priestess ; a number of Virgins on each side ; Csrimon and 
other Inhabitants of Ephesus attending. 

Enter Pericles mth his Train ; Lysikachus, Helicanus, Marina, and a Lsdj. 

Per. Hail, Dian! to perform thy just command, 
I here confess myself the king of Tyre ; 
Who, frighted from my country, did wed 

> SttU. The old copies have $leiyht. 
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The fair Thaisa, at Pentapolis. 
At sea in childbed died she, but brought forth 
A maid-child caird Marina ; who, goddess, 
Wears yet thy silver livery. She, at Tharsus 
Was nurs'd with Cleon ; whom at fourteen years 
He sought to murther : but her better stars 
Brought her to Mitylene ; against whose shore 
Riding, her fortunes brought the maid aboard us, 
Where, by her own most clear remembrance, she 
Made known herself my daughter. 
Thai. Voice and favour ; — 

You are, you are — royal Pericles ! — [She faints, 

Feb. What means the woman ? she dies ! help, gentlemen ! 
Ger. Noble sir. 

If you have told Diana's altar true, 
This is your wife. 
Per. Reverend appearer, no ; 

I threw her o erboard with these very arms. 
Ceb. Upon this coast, I warrant you. 
Per. T is most certain. 

Ceb. Look to the lady ; — O, she 's but o*erjoy'd. 
Early in blustering mom this lady was 
Thrown upon this shore. I op*d the coffin, and 
Found there rich jewels ; recovered her, and placed her 
Here in Diana*s temple. 
Per. May we see them ? 

Cer. Great sir, they shall be brought you to my house. 
Whither I invite you. Look, Thaisa is 
Recovered. 
Thai. 0, let me look upon him ! 

If he be none of mine, my sanctity 
Will to my sense bend no licentious ear. 
But curb it, spite of seeing. 0, my lord. 
Are you not Pericles ? Like him you speak. 
Like him you are : Did you not name a tempest, 
A birth, and death ? 
Per. The voice of dead Thaisa ! 
Thai. That Thaisa am I, supposed drown'd 

And dead. 
Per. Immortal Dian ! 

Thai. Now I know you better. — 

When we with tears parted Pentapolis, 

The king, my father, gave you such a ring. [^Shows a ring. 

Per. This, this ; no more, you gods ! your present kindness 
Makes my past miseries sports : You shall do well. 
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That on the touchiDg of her lips I may 

Melt, and no more be seen. come, be buried 

A second time within these arms. 
Mab. My heart 

Leaps to be gone into my mother s bosom. [Kmd$ to Thaibi. 

Feb. Look, who kneels here ! Flesh of thy flesh, Thaisa ; 

Thy burthen at the sea, and call'd Marina, 

For she was yielded there. 
Thai. Blessed and mine own 1 

Hel. Hail, madam, and my queen ! 
Thai. I know you not. 

Feb. You have heard me say, when I did fly from Tyre, 

I left behind an ancient substitute. 

Can you remember what I call'd the man ? 

I have nam'd him oft. 
Thai. T was Helicanus then. 

Feb. Still confirmation : 

Embrace him, dear Thaisa ; this is he. 

Now do I long to hear how you were found ; 

How possibly preserved ; and whom to thank, 

Besides the gods, for this great miracle. 
Thai. Lord Cerimon, my lord; this man, through whom 

The gods have shown their power ; that can from first 

To last resolve you. 
Feb. Reverend sir, the gods 

Can have no mortal officer more like 

A god than you. Will you deliver how 

This dead queen re-lives ? 
Ceb. , I will, my lord. 

Beseech you, first go with me to my house, 

Where shall be shown you all was found with her ; 

How she came placed here within the temple ; 

No needful thing omitted. 
Feb. Fure Diana ! 

I bless thee for thy vision, and ynll ofier ^ 

Night-oblations to thee. Thaisa, 

This prince, the fair-betrothed of your daughter, 

Shall marry her at Fentapolis. And now. 

This ornament that makes me look so dismal, 

Will I, my lov*d Marina, clip to form ; 

And what this fourteen years no razor touch*d. 

To grace thy marriage-day, 1 11 beautify. 
Thai. Lord Cerimon hath letters of good credit. 

Sir, that my father 's dead. 
Feb. Heavens make a star of him ! Yet there, my queen, 
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We 11 celebrate their nuptials, and ourselves 

Will in that kiogdotn spend our folloniDg days ; 

Oar BOD and daughter shall in Tynis reign. 

Lord Cenmon, vie do our longing stay. 

To hear the rest untold. — Sir, lead the way. [Exeunt omnet. 

Enter Goweb. 
Oov. In AntiDchus and hia daughter, you have heard 
Of monstrous lust the due and just reward : 
In Pericles, his queen and daughter, seen 
(Although assail'd with fortune fierce and keen) 
Virtue praserv'd from fell destruction's blast, 
Led on by heaTon, and crown 'd with joy at last: 
In Helicanus may you well descry 
A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty ; 
In reverend Cerimon there well appears. 
The worth that learned charity aye wears. 
For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 
Had spread their cnrsed deed, and honour'd name 
Of Pericles, to rage the city turn ; 
That him and his they in his palace burn. 
The gods for murther seemed so content 
To punish them*; although not done, but meant. 
So, on yonr patience ever more attending. 
New joy wait on youl Here our play hath ending. [Exit Gowrr. 

• nna Ib omiLtod in tho old copies. 
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ACT I. 



To enable the reader to judge how closely the 
author of ' Pericles' has followed the course of 
the narrative in Gower's ' Confessio Amantis,' 
we shall make some considerable extracts from 
that poem; following the exact order of the 
poem, so as to include the events of each Act 
It will be unnecessary for us to trace the asso- 
ciation by reference to particular scenes and 
passages. We have modernised the orthogra- 
phy, so that the comparison may be pursued 
with more facility; and we give an interpreta- 
tion of some obsolete words : — 

" The father, when he understood 
That they hu daughter thus besought. 
With all his wit he cast and sought 
How that he might find a let ; 
And thus a statute then he set. 
And in this wise hb law he taxeth — 
That what roan that his daughter axeth. 
But if he couth ■ his question 
Assoil^, upon suggestion 
Of certain things that befell. 
The which he would unto him tell. 
He should in certain lose his head. 
And thus there were many dead. 
Their heads standing on the gate. 
Till at last, long and late. 
For lack of answer in the wise«. 
The remnant, that weren wise, 
Eschewden to make esuy." 

* * * ♦ * 

'* The king declareth him the case 
With stem look, and sturdy cheer. 
To him, and said in this manner: 
With felony I am up bore, 
I eat, and have it nought forbore. 
My mother's flesh, whose husband 
My father for to seek I fonde'. 
Which is the son of my wife. 
Hereof I am inquisitive. 
And who that can my tale save, 
All quite* he shall my daughter have 
Of his answer; and if he fall. 
He shall be dead without fail. 
For thee, my son, quoth the king, 
Be well advised of this thing 
Which hath thy life in Jeopardy.** 

« 4e * * « 

" This young prince forth he went. 
And understood well what he meant. 



■ Couth— WM» able. 

• In the ufiM—xn the manner. 

•QkU0— free. 



^ Anoa—mnMwa. 
* Fomi0— try. 



Within his heart, as he was lered*i 
That for to make him afTered^ 
The king his time hath so delayed. 
Whereof he dradde«, and was amayed' 
Of treason that he die should. 
For he the king his soth* told : 
And suddenly the night's tide. 
That more would he not abide. 
All privily his barge he hent ', 
And home again to Tyre he went. 
'And in his own wit he swd, 
For dread if he the king bewray'dc. 
He knew so well the king's heart. 
That death ne should he not asterte^. 
The king him would so pursue. 
But he that would his death eschew. 
And knew all this to fore the hand. 
Forsake he thought his own land. 
That there would he not abide; 
For well he knew that on some side 
Thto tyrant, of his felony. 
By some manner of treachery 
To grieve hb body would not leave.** 

* * * * * 

'* Antiochus, the great sire. 
Which full of rancour and of ire 
His heart beareth so, as ye heard. 
Of that this prince of Tyre answet'd. 

He had a fellow-bachelor. 
Which was the privy councillor. 
And Taliart by name he hight. 
The king a strong poison dight 
Within a box. and gold thereto. 
In all haste, and bad him go 
Straight unto Tyre, and for no cost 
Ne spare, till he had kMt 
The prince, which he would spill. 
And when the king hath said his will. 
This Taliart in a galley 
With all haste he took his way. 
The wind was good, and saileth blive'. 
Till he took land upon the rive^ 
Of Tyre, and forthwith all anon 
Into the burgh he 'gan to gon. 
And took his inn, and bode a throw i. 
But fbr he would not be know. 
Disguised then he goeth him out* 
He saw the weeping all about. 
And axeth what the cause was. 

And they' him toMen all the 
How suddenly the prince is ga 
And when he saw that it was so. 



■ Lered— taught. 

• DradEfe— dreaded. 

• SoT*— truth. 

s BtfUTo^d— discovered. 
> JV<pe— quick. 
' T;%roio— thne. 



^ 4^isr«i— afhUd. 
' ilm4y«f--dismayed. 
* Hcnf— took ta 
^ AMterte—eaape. 
k AiM— coast. 
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And that his labour was in Tain* 
Anon he tareeth luxnc again : 
And to the king when lia came nigh. 
He told of that lie beard and libes 
How that the piinoe of Tyre it iied. 
So wai he oome again wnqned. 

The king waa tony for a while. 
But when he law, that with no wile 
He might adiieTe hie cruelty. 
He sUnt hia wrath, and let him be.** 

* * * « ♦ 
«* But orer this now for to tell 
Of adrentures, that befiell 
Unto this pitaoe of whom ytold ; 
He hath hii right ooune forth hold 
By itani and needled till he came 
To Tharw, and there his land he name. 
A burgev rich of gold and fee 
Was thilke time in that dty. 
Which deped was StranguUio ; 
His wife was Dk>niae also. 
This young prince, as laith the book. 
With Urn his he i bg igag «* tdok 

^ Stem and fieatlto" s t art and 
• H^tavs«ve— lodging. 
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And it befell that dty ao» 

By fore time and then alto, 

Thurh « strong Amine, wUch than iad^* 

Was nonf that any wheat had. 

AppoUinns, when that he heard 

The mischief how the city ferde*. 

All finely of bit own gift. 

His wheat among them tot to dilft. 

The which by ship he had liroaight» 

He gave, and took of thnn il||^ noni^t 

But sithen Urtt the worU bsgan. 

Was never yet to such a man 

More Joy made, than they hi» made i 

For they were all of him ao i^ad* 

That they for aver In i 

Made a figure in ftsc 

Of him, and in common place 

They set it up; so that his face 

Might every manner man behold. 

So that the dty was behold. 

It was of laton' over-gilt; 

Thus hath he not his gift spilt." 



• ThuHb— through. 

• Fsrde— tenifled. 



t j^ton miiad mrtal 



ACT 11. 



** Wanw him thought all graca away* 
Then came a fisher in the way, 
And saw a man them naked eCond, 
And when that he hath vndentond 
The cause, he hath of htan great ruth*. 
And only of his poor truth. 
Of sttdi clothes aa he had 
With great pity this lord he dad, 
And he him thanketh, at he should. 
And saith hhn that it shall be gold. 
If ever he get hto state again; 
And pny'd that he would him teya^ 
If ni|^ were any town for him ? 
He taid. Yea. PenUpoUm, 
Where both king and queen dwellen. 
When he this tale heard tdlen 
Hegladdeth him, and gan b sswch 
That he the way him would taechs 
And he him taught, and forth he went* 
And pnyed God with good intent 
To send him Joy after hia tonow. 
It was not yet passed mVdHnoROw.** 

***** 
" Then thitherward his way he names 
Where toon upon the noon be camft 
He eat such as he might get. 
And faith anon, when he had eat. 
He goeth to see the town about; 
And came there as he found a rout 
Of young lusty men withal ; 
And as it should then befiill» 
That day was set of such assita. 
That they should in the land's gvlt*. 
As he heard of the people say. 
The oomauB game then play : 
And cried was. that they should oone 
Unto the game, all and some 
Of them that ben< deliver* and wight'. 
To do such mastery as they might.** 

• Bufi^-ptty. * St y is say. • 

• DeflMr— nimble. ' 



ive. 



* * * » • 
" And fell among them into game. 
And there he won him such a name. 
So as the king Mmtelf aeoounteth 
That he all other men turmounteth. 
And bare the prise above them all. 
The king bade that into his hall. 
At supper-time, he shall be brouf^ ; 
And he eame there, and left it nought 
Without company alone. 
Was none so seeral7 ot penon. 
Of visage, and of limbs both. 
If that he had what to clothe. 
At supper time, nathless. 
The king, amid all the press. 
Let dap him up among them sH, 
And bade his marshal of his hall 
To setten hfan in such dqgrm 
That he upon him might see. 
The king was soon set and servM, 
And he which hath his priae deeerv'd. 
After the king's own word. 
Was made begin a middle board. 
That both king and queen Mm iHie*. 
He sat, and cast about hit eye. 
And mw the lords In estate. 
And with himtelf wax in debate. 
Thinking what he had lore^ 
And such a torrow he took tK^refore, 
That he tat ever ttfll, and thought. 
At he which of no meat ronght*« 

***** 
" The king beheld hit heavineu, 
And of his great gentleneu 
Hit daughter, which was fair and good. 
And at the board before hhn ttood. 
At it wat thUke' time 
He bade to go on hit: 



Ai»i^f— cared. 
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And foode* for to make him flad* 
And she did as her father bade. 
And goeth to hfan the loft pace. 
And axeth whence and what he wai ? 
And prayeth he should hia thoughts leave. 
* * * * * 

" When he hath harped all his fill 
The king's hest to fulfil. 
Away goeth dish, away goeth cup, 
Down goeth the board, the cloth was up. 
They risen, and gone out of hall. 

The king his chamberUUn let call. 
And bade that he by all way 
A chamber for this man purvey. 
Which nigh his own chamber be. 
It shall be do, my lord, quoth he.** 

• Fonde— try. 



* « • * * 

*' And when that he to chamber Is come. 
He hath into his council nome* 
This man of Tyre, and let him see 
This letter, and all the privity 
The which his dau^ter to him sent. 

And he his knee to ground bent. 
And thanketh him and her also; 
And ere they went then a two^ 
With good heart, and with good eoun«e. 
Of full love and full marriage 
The king and he ben whole aceorded. 
And after, wlien it was reccnded 
Unto the daughter how ir stood. 
The gift of all the world's good 
Ne should have made her half so blithe." 



• Nome— taken. 



^ ^Aeo— «part. 



ACT III. 



" TflKT axen when the ship is come ? 
From Tyre, anon answered some. 
And over this they saiden more. 
The cause why they come for 
Was for to seek, and for to find, 
AppoUinus, which is of kind 
Their liege lord ; and he appeareth. 
And of the tale which he heareth 
He was ri^t glad t for him they told 
That for vengeance, as God it would, 
Antiodms, as men may wete*. 
With thunder and lightning is sore smete**. 
His daui^ter hath the same chance. 
So be they both in o« balance." 

* * * * * 

" Lycfaorida for her office 
Was take, which was a nourrice. 
To wend with this young wife. 
To whom was shape a woeful life. 
Within a time as it betid. 
When they were in the sea amid. 
Out of the north they saw a cloud : 
The storm arose, the winds loud 
They Mewen many a dreadful blast. 
The welkin was all overcast. 
The dark night the sun hath under. 
There was a great tempest of thunder. 
The moon and eke the stars both. 
In black clouds they them dothe. 
Whereof their bright look they hid. 
This younf lady wept and cried. 
To whom no comfort might avail : 
Of child she began travail. 
Where she lay in a cabin close. 
Her woeful lord from her arose. 
And that was long ere any morrow. 
So that in anguish and in sorrow 
She was deliver'd all by night. 
And dead in every man's dght. 
But nathless for all this woe 
A maid child was bore tho."« 

« « 4> * « 

" The master shipman came and pray'd. 
With other such as be therein. 
And said that he may nothing win 
Again the death, but they him rede*. 
He be well ware, and take heed. 



k 5me(0— smitten. 
• Aede— advise. 



• O— one. 



The sea by way of his nature 

Receive may no creatui?. 

Within himself as for to hold 

The whidi is dead; for this they would. 

As they councillen all about. 

The dead body casten out: 

For better it is, they saiden all. 

That it of her so befal. 

Than if they shouklen aU spilL" 

* * * * * 
*' I am, quoth he, but one alone; 

So would I not fbr my penon 
There fell sudi adversity. 
But when it may no better be. 
Do then thus upon my word: 
Let make a c(^r strong of board. 
That it be firm with lead and pitch. 
Anon was made a ooflfer such 
Already brought unto his hand t 
And when he saw, and ready found 
This coffer made, and well endowed. 
The dead body was beaowed 
In cloth of gcAd, and laid therein.'* 

« « « « « 

" I, king of Tyre, AppoUinus, 
Do all manner men to wit. 
That hear and see this letter writ. 
That, helpless without rede*. 
Here lieth a king's daughter dead ; 
And who that happeth her to find. 
For charity take in his mind. 
And do so that she be begrave^. 
With this treasure which be shall hava" 

« « * * * 

'* Right as the corpse was thrown on land. 
There came walking upon the strand 
A worthy clerk, a surgeon. 
And eke a great physician. 
Of all that land the wisest one. 
Which bight master Cerymon : 
There were of his disciples some. 
Thb master to the ooHnr is come. 
And peyseth« there was somewhat in. 
And bade them bear it to his inn, - 
And goeth himself forth withal. 
All that shaD fisU, fkU shalL" 

* * * « * 

• Rsrfs counsel ; perhaps here medical ^d. 
^ B^fTwcv— buried. ^ 
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" Thty laid her on « couch toft, 
Aad with a sheet wanned oft, 
Hct cold breaat began to heat. 
Her heart alio to flack ■ and beat. 
Tlds master hath her every Joint 
With certain oil and balm anoint. 
And put a liquor in her mouth. 
Which isjto few clerks couth ^ 
So that she 'covereth at the last. 
And first her eyen up she casts 
And when she more of strength oau^t, 
Her arms both forth she straught •, 
Held up her hand, and piteously 
She spake, and said,' Ah ! where am H 

Tlaefe— flutter. ^ Cbufl^— known. 

• SfmtfgfM— ttretohed. 



Where is my lord ? What world is this ? 
As she that wot nought how it is.** 

* * * * Kf 

' My daughter Thayie, by your leave, 
I think shall with you bileave ■ 
As for a time ; and thus I pray 
That she be kept by all way: 
And when she hath of age more, 
That she be set to books' lore. 
And this avow to God I make. 
That I shall never for her sake 
My beard for no liking shave. 
Till it befaU that I have. 
In convenable time of age. 
Beset her unto marriage." 

■ BJitere— leave behind. 



ACT IV. 



" Ain> ftxr to speak how that it stood 
Of Thayae his daughter, where she dwelleth 
In Thane, as the chronique telleth. 
She was wdl kept, she was well looked. 
She was well taught, she was well booked ; 
So well she sped in her youth 
That she of every wisdom couth. 
That fbr to seek in every land 
So wise anoUier no man found, 
Ne BO wdl taught at man's eye ; 
But, woe>worth, ever fails mvy." 

♦ ♦ 4> « « 

<* The treason and the time is shape. 
So fell it that this churlish knape 
Hath led this maiden where he would 
Upon the strand, and what she shouM 
Shewasadrad; and he out braid* 
A rusty sword, and to her said. 
Thou Shalt be dead: alas, quoth she. 
Why shall I so? So thus, quoth he. 
My lady Dionise hath bade 
Thou shalt be murder'd in this stede. 

This maid then for fear shrihte >>, 
And for the love of God all-might 
She pray'th, that for a little stound* 
She mi^t kneel upon the ground 
Toward the heaven, for to crave 
Her woeAil soul that she may save. 
And with this noise and with this cry 
Outof a barge fsst by, 
Whidi hid was there on soomerfare. 
Men start out, and weren ware 
Of this felon : and he to go, . 
And she began to cry tho'. 



, drew, 
t. 



b Shriht^-Otxitekei. 
* TAo— then. 



Ha, mercy, help, fcur God's sake I 

Into the barge they her take. 

As thieves should, and forth they went.* 

41 41 . « « * 

" If so be that thy master would 
That I his gold increase should. 
It may not Call by this way; 
But sulfto me to go my way 
Out of this house, where I am in. 
And I shall make him for to win 
In some place else of the town, 
Be so it be of religion. 
Where that honest women dwelL 
And thus thou might thy master tell. 
That when I have a chamber there. 
Let him do cry ay wide-where* 
What knd that hath his daughter dear. 
And is fai will that she shall lere^ 
Of sucha school as Is truet 
I shall her teach of things new, 
Which that none other woman can 
In aU this land." 

♦ « ♦ * * 

'* Her epitaph of good assise* 
Was writ about, and in this wise 
It spake : O ye that this behold, 
Lo, here lieth she, the which was hold 
The fairest, and the flower of all. 
Whose name Taysis men call. 
The king of Tyre, Appollinus, 
Her father was: now lieth she thus. 
Fourteen year she was of age 
When death her took to his viage.**' 



■ IVld0HcA«r»-<i-{isr and near. 
• A««i«e-«itu«tion. 



< r<ain»— Journey. 



ACT V. 



" A nuBMOBB for her is gone, 
And she came with her harp on hand t 
And she said ttooa, that she would fonde 
By all the ways that she can 
To glad with this sorry man. 

• FbiMl»— try. 



But irhat he was she wist nought, 
B^t an the ship her hath besought. 
That she on him her wits despend% 
In aunter^ if he might amend. 
And say it shall be well acquit. 
When she hath undenumden it 

DeqMiMi— would expend. >» Amml e r adventure. 
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She gottb her down, Chfie m 1m lajr. 
Where that itae harpeCh many a lay* 
And like an angel sang withaL 
But he no mot* than the vaU 
Took heed of anytliinK he hcvd. 

And when the •«» that be ao feida*. 
She falleth with hhn into wordf , 
And telleth him of sundry botdeab. 
And asketh him «*—»»«»«*» ttraafle* 
Whereof fhe made his heart ehaage; 
And to her speech his car he lakl» 
And hath marvel of that she said. 
For in proverb and in problem 
She spake, and bade he should dcMe* 
In many a subtile question ; 
But he for no suggestion 
Which toward him she could stere'. 
He would not o« word answer. 
But as a madmen at the last. 
His head weeping away he cast. 
And half in wroth he bade her go : 
But yet she would nought do so ; 
And in the dark forth she goeth 
Tni she him toucheth, and he wrotfae'. 
And after her with his hand 
He smote : and thus when she him found 
Diseased, covnrtaausly she said,— 
AToys, my kmi* I am a maidt 
And if ye wist what 1 am. 
And out of what Itnaage I cmbm. 
Ye would not be lo sahraga. 
With that he sober'tb his eounwt» 
And put away his heavy cheer. 
But of them two a man may lave 
What is to be so sibbe^ of blood : 
None wist o# other how it stood. 
And yet the Cather aft last 
His heart upon tUa maid cast. 
That he her loveth kindly I 
And yet he wist never why. 
But all was known ere that they went ( 
For God, which wot their whole intcnl. 
Their hearts both ha diseloaeth. 
This king unto this maid oppoaeth. 
And asketh first, what is her name. 
And where she learned all this game, 
And of what kin that she was come f 
And she, that hath his words nome S 
Answereth, and saith. My name is Thaise, 
That was some time well at case. 
In Tharse I was forth draw and fed. 
There learned I till I was sped. 
Of that I can : my father eke, 
I not where that I should him seek : 
He was a king men told me. 
My mother drown'd was in the sea. 
Fram point to point all she him told 
That she hatb long in heart hold. 



■ Fertte— fared. 
« Dem0 J udge. 

■ O— one. 

g ileoy— avoid, 
i Nome— taken. 



* BorriM— countries. 
' Stere s t ir. 
' IV'roCAe— was angry, 
k $<66#-Telated. 



And nerer durst aaka 
But only to this laid 
To whom her bant 
Turn it to woa^ tun It to 
Turn it to good, tnra It to 

And he then look bar in Mb 
But such a Joy as ha then BMda 
Was never seen: tfaoa be they glad 
That aorry haddea bi to foraK 
From this day forth fortune hath » 
To set them npwasd on the vhaalt 
So goeth the wodd. 



" With worthy knights environed. 
The Ung himself hath abandoned 
Into the temple in good IntenL 
The door is up, and in he went. 
Where as, with great devotion 
Of holy contemplation 
Within hU heart, he made his shrill. 
And after that a rich gilt 
He off'rcth with ( 
And there In open andleBoa 
Of them that atoodan all 
He told them, end 
His hap, svdi as hfan la baAII : 
Tliere was no thing forget of aD. 
His wife, as it was God^ graee. 
Which waa profeaaad hi the piaea 
As she that was abbeaa theie^ 
Unto his tale hath laid her ear. 
She knew the voice, and fht vl 
For pure Joy, as in a 
She stret^'d unto hfan all at • 
And fell a swoon opoo the i 
Whereof the tampla4kior via pavaiL 
She was anon with wattm lavad* 
Till she cama to hetaelf «0dn« 
And then she befin to ee|ii 

Ah, bleaaad be the high aoQiidts 
That I may see mine 
Which whilom he and I 



" Attahit they wcnn by the law. 
And doomed for to hang, and draw. 
And brent, and with the wind to blow« 
That all the world it might know. 
And upon this conditiom. 
The doom in execution 
Was put anon without folL 
And every man hath great marvel 
Which heard tellen of this dianGK. 
And thanketh God's purvayanoe. 
Which doth mercy forth with Juatka. 
Slain is the murd'rer, and murd'raes. 
Through very truth of ri^teousaeeat 
And through mercy safe b sliimhaai * 
Of her, whom mercy preserveth. 
Thus hath he well, that well deaerveth.*' 



■ Jfelc—hide. 
« SooMde— gift. 
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The present Edition of the Poems of Shakspere comprises the ' Yehub ahb 
Adonis,* * The Rape of Lucbece,' * The Passionate Pilobim«* • Thb 
LoYEB s Complaint/ and the Sonnets. The Songs from the Plays of Shak- 
spere are necessarily excluded from this Edition, it heing sufficient for the 
reader to make a reference to the Dramas to which they respectiTelj helong. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTICE 



TO 



THE POEMS. 



" If the first heir of my invention prove de- 
formed, I skall be sorry it had bo noble a god- 
fiither.** These are the words which, in relation 
to the 'Venus and Adonis,' Shakspere addressed, 
in 1593, to the Earl of Southampton. Are we 
to accept them literally ? Was the ' Venus and 
Adonis' the first production of Shakspere's 
imagination 1 Or did he put out of his view 
those dramatic performances which he had then 
unquestionably produced, in deference to the 
critical opinions which regarded plays as works 
not belonging to " invention T We think that 
he used the words in a literal sense. We regard 
the 'Venus and Adonis' as the production of a 
very young man, improved, perhaps, consider- 
ably in the interval between its first composi- 
tion and its publication, but distinguished by 
peculiarities which belong to the wild luxuriance 
of youthful power, — such power, however, as few 
besides Shakspere have ever possessed. 

A deep thinker and eloquent writer, Julius 
Charles Hare, thus describes "the spirit of 
self-sacrifice," as applied to poetry: — 

" The might of the imagination is manifested 
by its launching forth from the petty creek, 
where the accidents of birth moored it, into the 
wide ocean of being, — by its going abroad into 
the worid around, passing into whatever it 
meets with, animating it, and becoming one 
with it. This complete union and identification 
of the poet with his poem, — this suppression of 
his own individual insulated consciousness, with 
its narrowness of thought and pettiness of feel- 
ing, — is what we admire in the great masters of 
that which for this reason we justly call classical 
poetry, as representing that which is symbolical 
and universal, not that which is merely occa- 
sional and peculiar. This gives them that 
m^estic calmness which still breathes upon us 
from the statues of their gods. This invests 



their works with that lucid transparent atmo- 
sphere wherein every form stands out in perfect 
definitcness and distinctness, only beautified by 
the distance which idealises it. This has de> 
livered those works from the casualties of time 
and space, and has lifted them up like stars into 
the pure firmament of thought, so that they do 
not shine on one spot alone, nor fade like earthly 
flowers, but journey on from clime to clime, 
shedding the light of beauty on generation after 
generation. The same quality, amounting to a 
total extinction of his own selfish being, so that 
his spirit became a mighty organ through which 
Nature gave utterance to the full diapason of 
her notes, is what we wonder at in our own 
great dramatist, and is the groundwork of all 
his other powers : for it is only when purged of 
selfishness that the intellect becomes fitted for 
receiving the inspirations of genius." ' 

What Mr. Hare so justly considers as the great 
moving principle of " classical poetry," — what 
he further notes as the pre-eminent charac- 
teristic of "our own great dramatist," — is 
abundantly found in that great dramatist's 
earliest work. Coleridge was the first to point 
out this pervading quality in the ' Venus and 
Adonis;' and he has done this so admirably, 
that it would be profanation were we to attempt 
to elucidate the point in any other than his own 
words: — 

" It is throughout as if a superior spirit, more 
intuitive, more intimately conscious, even than 
the characters themselves, not only of every out- 
ward look and act, but of the flux and reflux of 
the mind in all its subtlest thoughts and feelings, 
were placing the whole before our view ; himself 
meanwhile unparticipating in the passions, and 
actuated only by that pleasurable excitement 

« The * Victory of Faith ; and other Sennont.' By 
JuUui Charlea Hare, M.A. 1840. P. 877* 
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which had resulted from the energetic ferronr 
of his own spirit in so vividly exhibiting what 
it had BO accurately and profoundly contem- 
plated. I think I should have conjectured from 
these poems, that even then the great instinct 
which impelled the poet to the drama was 
secretly working in him, prompting him by a 
series and never-broken chain of imagery, always 
vivid, and, because unbroken, often minute, — 
by the highest effort of the picturesque in words 
of which words are capable, higher perhaps 
than was ever realised by any other poet, even 
Dante not excepted, — to provide a substitute 
for that visual language, that constant interven- 
tion and running comment by tone, look, and 
gesture, which in his dramatic works he was 
entitled to expect from the players. His Venus 
and Adonis seem at once the characters them- 
selves, and the whole representation of those 
characters by the most consumate actors. You 
seem to be Md nothing, but to see and hear 
everything. Hence it is, that, from the per- 
petual activity of attention required on the 
part of the reader, — from the rapid flow, the 
quick change, and the playful nature of the 
thoughts and images, — and, above all, from the 
alienation, and, if I may hazard such an expres- 
sion, the utter aloofness of the poet's own feel- 
ings from those of which he is at once the 
painter and the analyst, — that though the very 
subject cannot but detract from the pleasure of 
a delicate mind, yet never was poem less dan- 
gerous on a moral account."* 

Coleridge, in the preceding chapter of his 
'Literaxy Life,' says, "During the first year 
that Mr. Wordsworth and I were neighbours, 
our conversations turned frequently on the two 
cardinal points of poetry — the power of exciting 
the sympathy of the reader by a faithful adhe- 
rence to the truth of nature, and the power of 
giving the interest of novelty by the modif}ing 
colours of imagination.'* In Coleridge's ' Lite- 
rary Remains * the * Venus and Adonis ' is cited 
as furnishing a signal example of "that affec- 
tionate love of nature and natural objects, with- 
out which no man could have observed so 
steadily, or painted so truly and passionately, 
the very minutest beauties of the external 
worid.** The description of the hare-hunt is 
there given at length as a specimen of this 
power. A remarkable proof of the complete- 
ness as well as accuracy of Shakspere's descrip- 

• 'BiognphJji Lit«raria,' 1«17. vol. ii. p. li 



tion lately presented itself to our mind, in 
running through a little volume, full of talent^ 
published in 1825— 'Essays and Sketches of 
Character, by the late Richard Ayton, Esq.* 
There is a paper on hunting, and especially mi 
hare-hunting. He says — " I am not one of the 
perfect fox-hunters of these realms ; but having 
been in the way of late of seeing a good deal of 
various modes of hunting, I would, for the 
benefit of the uninitiated, set down the reralls 
of my observations." In this matter he writes 
with a perfect unconsciousness that he ia de- 
scribing what any one has described before. 
But as accurate an observer had been before 
him: — 

" She (the hare) generally retrnna to the aett 
from which she was put up, running, as all the 
world knows, in a circle, or something iome> 
times like it, we had better say, that we may 
keep on good terms with the mathematics^ 
At starting, she tears away at her utmost qieed 
for a mile or more, and distances the doga htU- 
way : she then returns, diverging a littie to the 
right or left, that she may not run into the 
mouths of her enemies — a necessity whieh ae- 
counts for what we call the circolarity of her 
course. Her flight from home is direct and 
precipitate ; but on her way back, when she has 
gained a little time for consideration and stn- 
tagem, she describes a curious labjninth of 
short turnings and windings, as if to perplex 
the dogs by the intricacy of her track." 

Compare this with Shakspere : — 

" And when thou hast on foot the puiMind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to orenhooC his troofalci. 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses, with a thousaod doofalet: 
The many musits through the which he foes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaae hit foes.** 

Mr. Ayton thus goes on : — 

" The hounds, whom we left in fnll cry, eon- 
tinue their music without remission as long as 
they are faithful to the scent ; as a sommon^ it 
should seem, like the seaman's cry, to pull toge> 
thcr, or keep together, and it is a certain proof 
to themselves and their followers that they are in 
the right way. On the instant that they are 'at 
fault ' or lose the scent, they are silent. • • • 
The weather, in its impression on the scent^ is 
the great father of 'fiiults;' but they may arise 
from other accidents, even when the day is in 
every respect fiivourable. The intervention of 
ploughed land, on which the scent soon cools or 
evaporates, is at least perilous ; but aheep-aCain^ 
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recently left by a flock, are fatal : tbey cut off 
the scent irrecoyeiably — making a gap, as it 
were, in the clue, in which the dogs have not 
eren a hint for their guidance." 
Compare Shakspere again : — 

*' Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep. 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell. 
And sometime where earth-delving conies keep. 
To stop the loud pursuers in their yell ; 

And sometimes sorteth with a herd of deer ; 

Danger devlseth shifts ; wit waits on fear : 

'* For there his smell with others being mingled, . 
The hot scent-snufflng hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out ; 
Then do they spend their mouths : Echo replies. 
As if another chase were in the skies." 

One nK>re extract from Mr. Ayton : — 
"Suppose then, after the usual rounds, that 
yon see the hare at last (a sorry mark for so 
many foes) sorely beleaguered — looking dark 
and draggled — and limping heavily along ; then 
stopping to listen — again tottering on a little — 
and again stopping; and at every step, and 
every pause, hearing the death-cry grow nearer 
and louder.** 

One more comparison, and we have exhausted 
Shikspere's description : — 

" By this, poor Wat, fkr off upon a hill. 
Stands on his hinder l^gs with listening ear. 
To hearken if his foes pursue him still ; 
Anon their loud alarums he doth hear; 
And now hi* grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing-bell. 

" Then shalt thou see the dew-bedaM>led wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with the way : 
Eadi envious briar his weary legs doth scratch. 
Bach shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay; 
For misery is trodden on by many. 
And being low never reliev'd by any." 

Here then, be it observed, are not only the 
same objects, the same accidents, the same 
movement in each description, but the very 
words employed to convey the scene to the 
mind are often the same in each. It would be 
easy to say that Mr. Ayton copied Shakspere. 
We believe he did not. There is a sturdy in- 
gennoDsness about his writings which would 
have led him to notice the ' Venus and Adonis ' 
if he had had it in his mind. Shakspere and 
he had each looked minutely and practically 
upon the same scene; and the wonder is, not 
that Shakspere was an accurate describer, but 
that in him the accurate is so thoroughly fused 
with the poetical, that it is one and the same 
life. 

The celebrated description of the courser in 



the ' Venus and Adonis ' is another remarkable 
instance of the accuracy of the young Shak- 
sperc's observation. Not the most experienced 
dealer ever knew the points of a horse better. 
The whole poem is indeed full of evidence that 
the circumstances by which the writer was sur- 
rounded, in a country district, had entered 
deeply into his mind, and were reproduced in 
the poetical form. The bird "tangled in a 
net " — the " di-dapper peering through a wave " 
— the " blue-veined violets " — the 

" Red mom, that ever yet betoken'd 
Wreck to the seamen, tempest to the field"— 

the fisher that forbears the " ungrown fry '* — the 
sheep " gone to fold " — the caterpillars feeding 
on the " tender leaves " — and, not to weary with 
examples, that exquisite image, 

" Look how a bright star shooteth from the sky. 
So glides he in the night from Venus' eye"— 

all these bespeak a poet who had formed him- 
self upon Nature, and not upon books. To 
understand the value as well as the rarity of 
this quality in Shakspere, we should open any 
contemporary poem. Take Marlowe's 'Hero 
and licander,' for example. We read line after 
line, beautiful, gorgeous, running over with a 
satiating luxuriousness ; but we look in vain for 
a single familiar image. Shakspere describes 
what he has seen, throwing over the real the 
delicious tint of his own imagination. Marlowe 
looks at Nature herself very rarely; but he 
knows all the conventional images by which the 
real is supposed to be elevated into the poeticaL 
His most beautiful things are thus but copies 
of copies. The mode in which each poet 
describes the morning will illustrate our mean- 
ing :— 

" Lo ! here the gentle lark, weary of rest. 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariaeth in his majesty ; 
Who doth the world so gloriously behold. 
The cedar-tops and hills seem bumlsh'd gold." 

We feel that this is true. Compare — 

** By this Apollo's golden harp began 
To sound forth music to the ocean ; 
Which watchful Hesperus no sooner heard 
But he the day bright -bearing car prepar'd. 
And ran before, as harbinger of light. 
And with his flaring beams mock'd ugly Night, 
Till she, o'ercome with anguish, shame, and rage, 
Dang'd down to hell her loathsome carriage." 

We are taught that this is classical. 

Coleridge has observed that^ " in the ' Venus 
and Adonis,' the first and most obvious ex- 
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cellence is the perfect sweetness of the yereifica- 
tion; its adaptation to the subject; and the 
power dispbiyed in varying the march of the 
words without passing into a loftier and more 
miyestic rhythm than was demanded by the 
thonghto, or permitted by the propriety of pre- 
serving a sense of melody predominant."* This 
self-controlling power of " varying the march of 
the words without passing into a loftier and 
more majestic rhythm/ is perhaps one of the 
most signal instances of Shakspcre's consum- 
mate mastery of his art, even as a very young 
man. He who, at the proper season, knew how 
to strike the grandest music within the com- 
pass of our own powerful and sonorous language, 
in his early productions breathes out his 
thoughts 

" To the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorder." 

The sustained sweetness of the versification is 
never cloying; and yet there are no violent 
centrists, no sudden elevations : all is equable 
in its infinite variety. The early comedies are 
full of the same rare beauty. In 'Love's 
Labour's Lost'— 'The Comedy of Errors'— 
' A Midsummer Night's Dream ' — we have 
venes of alternate rhymes formed upon the 
same model as those of the 'Venus and Adonis,' 
and producing the same feeling of placid delight 
by their exquisite harmony. The same princi- 
ples on which he built the versification of the 
' Venus and Adonis ' exhibited to him the grace 
which these elegiac harmonies would impart to 
the scenes of repose in the progress of a dramatic 
action. 

We proceed to the ' Lucrece.* Of that poem 
the date of the composition is fixed as accu- 
rately as we can desire. In the dedication to 
the ' Venus and Adonis ' the poet says — " If your 
honour seem but pleased I account myself 
highly praised, and vow to take advantage of all 
idle hours till I have honoured you with some 
graver Ubour." In 1 594, a year after the ' Venus 
and Adonis,' ' Lucrece ' was published, and was 
dedicated to Lord Southampton. This, then, 
was undoubtedly the "graver labour;" this was 
the produce of the "idle hours" of 1593. 
Shakspere was then nearly thirty years of age 
— ^the period at which it is held by some he first 
began to produce anything original for the 
stage. The poet unquestionably intended the 
"graver labour" for a higher effort than had 
• ' Biographia Literaria/ vol. ii. p. 14. 



produced the " first heir " of his inTention. He 
describes the 'Venus and Adonis' aa "nn- 
polished lines" — ^lines thrown off with yonthfiil 
luxuriousness and rapidity. The veiBea of the 
' Lucrece ' are " untutored lines " — ^linea formed 
upon no established model. There is to oar 
mind the difference of eight or even ten jean 
in the aspect of these poems — a diffeienee as 
manifest as that which exists between ' Love's 
Labour 's Lost ' and ' Romeo and Juliet' Cole- 
ridge has marked the great distinction between 
the one poem and the other : — 

"The 'Venus and Adonis' did not perhaps 
allow the display of the deeper passions. But 
the story of Lucretia seems to fiivour, and even 
demand, their intensest workings. And yet we 
find in Shaiespeare's management of the tale 
neither pathos nor any other dramatic quality. 
There is the same minute and faithful imageiy 
as in the former poem, in the same vivid colonn^ 
inspirited by the same impetuous vigour of 
thought, and diverging and contracting with 
the same activitv of the assimilative and of the 
modifying faculties ; and with a yet larger dis- 
play, a yet wider range of knowledge and re- 
flection : and, lastly, with the same peifeei 
dominion, often domination, over the whole 
world of language."* 

It is in this paragraph that Coleridge has 
marked the difference — which a critic of the 
very highest order could alone have pointed 
out — between the power which Shakapere's 
mind possessed of going out of itself in a 
narrative poem and the dramatic power. The 
same mighty, and to most unattainable, power, 
of utterly subduing the self-conscious to the 
universal, was essential to the highest excel- 
lence of both species of composition, — the 
poem and the drama. But the exertiae of that 
power was essentially different in each. Cole- 
ridge, in another place, says, " in his veiy firrt 
production he projected his mind* out of his 
own particular being, and felt, and made othen 
feel, on subjects no way connected with ^^"»— '^ 
except by force of contemplation, and that 
sublime faculty by which a great mind becomes 
that on which it meditates."^ But this "snb- 
lime &culty" went greatly fiuiher when it 
became dramatic. In the narrative poems of 
an ordinary man we perpetually see the nanrn- 
tor. Coleridge, in a passage previoualj quoted, 
has shown the essential superiority of Shak- 



• ' Biographia Literaria.' toI. iL p. fl. 
k ' Literary Remains,' vol. iL p. M. 
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tptm^M nanmtiTe poemiy where the whole \b 
placed before our view, the poet unparticipat- 
ing in the pasBionB. There is a remarkable 
example of how etrictlj Shakspere adhered to 
this principle in his beautiful poem of 'A 
LoiT«r^8 Complaint.' There the poet ia actually 
present to the scene :— 

*' From off a hill whoie concave womb re-worded 
A plaintftil itorT ftrom a snteriog vale. 
My spirits to attend this double voice accorded, 
And down I laid to list the sad-tun'd tale." 

Bnt not one word of comment does he offer 
upon the reyelatlons of the "fickle maid full 
pale." The dramatic power, howeyer, as we 
haTS said, is many steps beyond this. It dis- 
penses with narratiye altogether. It renders a 
complicated story, or stories, one in the action. 
It makes the characters reveal themsdvea, some- 
times by a word. It trusts for everything to 
the capacity of an audience to appreciate the 
greatest subtilties, and the nicest shades of 
passion, through the action. It is the very 
reverse of the oratorical power, which repeats 
M v^ explains. And how is it able to effect this 
prodigious mastery over the senses and the 
understanding 1 By raising the mind of the 
spectator, or reader, into such a state of poetical 
excitement as corresponds in some degree to the 
excitement of the poet, and thus clears away 
the mists of our ordinary vision, and irradiates 
the whole complex moral world in which we 
for a time live, and move, and have our being, 
with the brightness of his own intellectual 
■onlight Kow, it appears to us that, although 
the ' Yenus and Adonis,* and the ' Lucrcce,' do 
not pretend to be the creations of this wonderful 
power — their forms did not demand its com- 
plete exercise — they could not have been pro- 
duced by a man who did not possess the power, 
and had assiduously cultivated it in its own 
proper field. In the second poem, more espe- 
cially, do^we think the power has reached a 
higher development, indicating itself in " a yet 
wider range of knowledge and reflection." 

Kalone says, " I have observed that Painter 
has inserted the story of Lucrece in the first 
volume of his 'Palace of Pleasure,' 1567, on 
which I make no doubt our author formed his 
poem." Be it so. The story of Lucrece in 
Fainter^s novel occupies four pages. The first 
page describes the circumstances that preceded 
the unholy visit of Tarquin to Lucrece ; nearly 
the whole of the last two pages detail the events 
that followed the death of Lucrece. A page 



and a half at most is given to the tragedy. 
This is proper enough in a narrative, whose 
business it is to make all the circumstances 
intelligible. But the narrative poet, who was 
also thoroughly master of the dramatic power, 
concentrates all the interest upon the main 
circumstances of the story. He places the 
scene of those circumstances before our eyes at 
the very opening : — 

" From the besieged Ardea all in post, 
Borne by the trustless wings of false desire. 
Lust-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman host. 
And to CoUatium bears," dec 

The preceding circumstances which impel this 

journey are then rapidly told. Again, i^ter the 

crowning action of the tragedy, the poet has 

done. He tells the consequences of it with 

a brevity and simplicity indicating the most 

consummate art : — 

** When they had sworn to this advised doom, 
They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence; 
To show her bleeding body thorough Rome, 
And so to publish Tarquin's foul offoice : 
Which being done with speedy diligence. 
The Ronuins plausibly did give consent 
To Tarquin's everlasting banishment." 

He has thus cleared away all the encumbrances 
to the progress of the main action. He would 
have done the same had he made Lucrece the 
subject of a drama. But he has to tell his 
painful story and to tell it all : not to exhibit a 
portion of it, as he would have done had he 
chosen the subject for a tragedy. The consum- 
mate delicacy with which he has accomplished 
this is beyond all praise, perhaps above all 
imitation. He puts forth his strength on the 
accessaries of the main incident. He delights 
to make the chief actors analyse their own 
thoughts, — reflect, explain, expostulate. All 
this is essentially undramatic, and he meant it 
to be so. But then, what pictures does he paint 
of the progress of the action, which none but a 
great dramatic poet, who had visions of futur^ 
Macbeths and Othellos before him, could have 
painted ! Look, for example, at that magnifi- 
cent scene, when 

" No comforuble sUr did lend his light,** « 
of Tarquin leaping from his bed, and, softly 
smiting his &lchion on a flint, lighting a torch 

** Which must be lode-star to his lustful eye.** 

Look, again, at the exquisite domestic incident 

which tells of the quiet and gentle occupation 

of his devoted victim : — ' 

'* By the light he spies 
Lucretia's glove, wherein her needle sticks; 
He takes it f^om the rushes where it lies.** 
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The hand to which that gloye belongs is de- 
scribed in the very perfection of poetry : — 

" Without the bed her other fair hand was, 
On the green coverlet; whoee perfect white 
Show'd like an April daisy on the grass." 

In the chamber of innocence Tarquin is painted 
with terrific grandeur, which is overpowering 
by the force of contrast : — 

" This said, he shakes aloft his Roman blade. 
Which, like a falcon towering in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wmgs* shade." 

The complaint of Lucrece after Tarquin has 
departed was meant to be undramatic. The 
action advances not The character develops 
not itself in the action. But the poet makes 
his heroine bewail her fate in ever>' variety of 
lament that his boundless command of ima- 
gery could furnish. The letter to Collatine is 
written; — a letter of the most touching sim- 
plicity : — 

** Thou worthy lord 
Of that unworthy wife that greeteth thee. 
Health to thy person I Next vouchsafe to afford 
(If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wUt see) 
Some present speed to come and visit me : 
So I commend me from our house in grief; 
My woes are tedious, though my words are brief." 

Again the action languishes, and again Lucrece 

sorrenders herself to her grief. The 

'* Skilful painting, made for Priam's Troy," 

is one of the most elaborate passages of the 

poem, essentially cast in an undramatic mould. 

But this is but a prelude to the catastrophe, 

where, if we mistake not, a strength of passion 

IS put forth which is worthy him who drew the 

terrible agonies of Lear : — 

" Here with a sigh, as if her heart would break, 
She throws forth Tarquin's name : ' He, he,* she says. 
But more than * he' her poor tongue could not speak; 
Till after many accents and delays. 
Untimely breathings, sick and short assays. 
She utters this: ' He, he, fair lords, 't is he, 
That guides this hand to give this wound to me."* 

Malone, in his concluding remarks upon the 
' Yenus and Adonis,' and ' Lucrece,' says, " We 
should do Shakspeare injustice were we to try 
them by a comparison with more modem and 
polished productions, or with our present idea 
of poetical excellence." This was written in the 
year 1780 — the period which rejoiced in the 
"polished productions" of Hayley and Miss 
Seward, and founded its " idea of poetical ex- 
cellence " on some standard which, secure in its 
conventional forms, might depart as fiu* as 
possible from umplicity and nature, to give us 
words without thought, arranged in verses 
without music. It would be injustice indeed 



to Shakspere to tiy the ' Venus and Adoiii%' 
and ' Lucrece,' by such a standard of " poettcid 
excellence." But we have outlived that period. 
By way of apology for Shakspere, Malone addfl» 
" that few authors rise much above the age in 
which they live." He further saya, " The poems 
of * Venus and Adonis ' and the ' Bape of Lu- 
crece,' whatever opinion may be now entertained 
of them, were certainly much admired in Shak- 
sperc's lifetime." This is consolatory. In 
Shakspere's lifetime there were a few men that 
the world has since thought somewhat qualified 
to establish an "idea of poetical excellence* — 
Spenser, Drayton, Jonson, Fletcher, Chapman, 
for example. These were not much valued in 
Malone's golden age of "more modem and 
polished productions ;" — but let that pass. We 
are coming back to the opinions of this obaolete 
school; and we venture to think the miyority 
of readers now will not require us to make an 
apology for Shakspere's poems. 

If Malone thought it necessary to solicit in- 
dulgence for the ' Venus and Adonis,' and ' Lu- 
crece,' he drew even a more timid breath when 
he ventured to speak of the ' Sonnets.' " I do 
not feel any great propensity to stand forth as 
the champion of these compositions. However, 
as it appears to me that they have been some- 
what underrated, I think it incumbent on me 
to do them that justice to which they seem 
entitled." No wonder he speaks timidlj. 
The great poetical lawgiver of his time — ^tbe 
greater than Shakspere, for he undertook to 
mend him, and refine hun, and make him fit 
to be tolerated by the super-elegant intellects 
of the days of George III. — had pronounced that 
the ' Sonnets ' were too bad even for his genius 
to make tolerable. He, Steevens> who would 
take up a play of Shakspere's in the condesooid- 
ing spirit with which a clever tutor takes up a 
smart boy's verses, — altering a word here, 
piecing out a line there, commending this 
thought, shaking his head at this fislse prosody, 
and acknowledging upon the whole that the 
thing is pretty well, seeing how much the lad 
has yet to learn — he sent forth his decree that 
nothing less than an act of parliament could 
compel the reading of Shakspere's 'Sonnets.' 
For a long time mankind bowed before the 
oracle; and the 'Sonnets' were not read. 
Wordsworth has told us something about 
this: — 

" There is extant a small volume of miiod- 
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laneons poems in irhich Shakspeare expresses 
his feelings in his own person. It is not difficult 
to conceire that the editor, George Steevens^ 
should hare been insensible io the beauties of 
one portion of that yolume, the 'Sonnets;' 
though there is not a part of the writings of 
this poet where is found, in an equal compasB, 
a greater number of exquisite feelings felicitously 
expressed. But, from regard to the critic's own 
credit^ he would not haye yentured to talk of an 
act of parliament not being strong enough to 
compel the perusal of these, or any production 
of Shakspere, if he had not known that the 
people of England were ignorant of the treasures 
contained in those little pieces." ^ 

That ignorance has been remoyed; and no 
one has contributed more to its remoyal, by 
creating a school of poetry founded upon Tru^ 
and Nature, than Wordsworth himself. The 
ciiticB of the last century haye passed away : — 

««P«orandBaUlm 
FoTMke their tonples dim.** 

By the operation of what great sustaining prin- 
ciple is it that we haye come back to the just 
appredatton of "the treasures contained in 
those little pieces"? The poet-critic will 
answer: — 

" There neyer has been a period, and perhaps 
neyer will be, in which yicious poetry, of some 
kind or other, has not excited more zealous 
admiration, and been fax more generally read, 
than good; but this adyantage attends the good, 
that the individuai as well as the species, 
Buryiyes from age to age; whereas, of the 
deprayed, though the species be immortal, the 
• Prefkee to Poctlcml Worki. 



indiyidual quickly perishes; the object of 
present admiration yanishes, being supplanted 
by some other as easily produced, whid^ though 
no better, brings with it at least the irritation 
of noyelty, — with adaptation, more or less 
skilful, to the changing humours of the majority 
of those who are most at leisure to regard 
poetical works when they first solicit their 
attention. Is it the result of the whole, that, in 
the opinion of the writer, the judgment of the 
people is not to be respected ] The thought is 
most injurious; and could the chaige be brought 
against him, he would repel it with indignation. 
The people haye already been justified, and 
their eulogium pronounced by implication, when 
it is said aboye — ^that, of good poetiy, the 
individual, as well as the species, survives. And 
how does it surviye but through the people] 
what preseryes it but their intellect and their 
wisdom] 

* Paat aod future are the wings 
On whote fupport, harmoniously coiOoin'd, 
Movei the great spirit of human knowledge.*— MS. 

"The yoice that issues from this spirit is 
that vox populi which the Deity inspires. Fool- 
ish must he be who can mistake for this a local 
acclamation, or a transitoiy outciy — ^transitory 
though it be for years, local though from a nation ! 
Still more lamentable is his error who can 
belieye that there is anything of diyine infidli- 
bility in the clamour of that small though loud 
portion of the community, oyer goyemed by 
factitious influence, which, under the name of 
the PuBLio, passes itself, upon the unthinking, 
for the Pboplk."* 

• PrefiKe to Poetical Works. 



TO THE 

EIGHT HOXOUBABLE HENKT WRIOTHESLEY. 



RlOBT HONODBABLE, 

I KNOW not how I shall ofiend in dedicating mj unpolished lines to joor 
Lordship, nor how the world will censure me for choosing so strong a prop 
to SDpport so weak a burthen ; only if your bonoor seem but pleased, I 
account myself highly praised, and tow to take adTantage of all idle hours 
till I have honoured yon with some graver labour. But if the first heir 
of my invention prove defonned, I shall be sorry it had so noble a god&ther, 
and never after ear* so barren a land, for fear it yield me still so bad a 
harvest. I leave it to your honourable survey, and jour honour* to your 
heart's content; which 1 wish may always answer your own wish, and the 
world's hopeful expectation. 

Your Honour's in all duty, 

WiLLTAM Shakespeare. 

■ Ear — plough. 

' Eimmr. A« a duke ii now ityled " your grace," so " j'oor honour " wu formarl; tin a»uU 



Even as the buu nitli purpls-colour'd lace 
Had ta'en hia laat leave of the weeping mom, 
Boae-cheek'd Adonis' hied him to the chase; 
Hunting he lov'd, but love he laugh'd to scorn : 
Sick-though ted Venus makes amain unto him. 
And like a bold-fac'd suitor 'gins to woo him. 
" Thrice fairer than myself," thus she began, 
" The field's chief flower, sweet above compare, 
Staia to all nymphs, more lovely than a man. 
More white and red than doves or roses are ; 
Nature that made thee, vrith herself at strife, 
Saith that the world bath endiug with thy life. 
" Vouchsafe, thou wonder, to alight thy steed. 
And rein hia proud head to the saddle bow ; 
If thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed 
A thousand honey-secrets shalt thou know : 

Here come and sit, where never serpent hisses. 
And being set I 11 smother thee with kisses ; 

■ TIm poem of ' Hero uid Loander,' although Uarlowe's poitiou of It wu no 
1598, wu probably well known in the poetical circles. The CoUowiDg line* ■ 

aattpia-.— 

" The men or wealthy Seitoe every year, 
For his uke whom their goddess held to dear, 
SoK-chetlid J doait, kept > solemn feast." 



14 VENUS AND ADONIS. 

*• And yet not cloy thy lips with loathed satiety. 
But rather famish them amid their plenty, 
Making them red and pale with fresh variety. 
Ten kisses short as one, one long as twenty : 
A sammer*s day will seem an hour hat short. 
Being wasted in such time-heguiling sport." 

With this she seizeth on his sweating palm. 
The precedent of pith and livelihood, 
And, tremhling in her passion, calls it halm, 
Earth*s sovereign salve to do a goddess .good : 
Being so enrag'd, desire doth lend her force. 
Courageously to pluck him from his horse. 

Over one arm the lusty courser's rein, 

Under her other was the tender boy, 

Who blushed and pouted in a dull disdain, 

With leaden appetite, unapt to toy ; 

She red and hot as coals of glowing fire. 
He red for shame, but frosty in desire. 

The studded bridle on a ragged bough 
Nimbly she fastens : (0 how quick is love !) 
The steed is stalled up, and even now 
To tie the rider she begins to prove : 

Backward she pushed him, as she would be thrust, 
And governed him in strength, though not in lust. 

So soon was she along, as he was down, 
Each leaning on their elbows and their hips : 
Now doth she stroke his cheek, now doth he frown. 
And *gins to chide, but soon she stops his lips ; 
And kissing speaks, with lustful language broken, 
" If thou wilt chide, thy lips shall never open." 

He burns with bashful shame ; she with her tears 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheeks: 
Then with her windy sighs, and golden hairs, 
To fan and blow them dry again she seeks : 

He saith she is immodest, blames her 'miss'; 

What follows more she murders with a kiss. 



» 'iftir— amiss, fault So in Sonnet CLI. :— 

" Love is too young to know what conscience is; 
Yet wlio knows not conscience is bom of love ? 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my (Mmisa^ 
Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove." 
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Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast, 
Tires ^ with her beak on feathers, flesh, and bona, 
Shaking her wings, derouring all in haste, 
Till either gorge be stiifiTd, or prey be gone ; 

Even so she kiss*d his brow, his cheek, his chin. 

And where she ends she doth anew begin. 

Forced to content**, but never to obey. 
Panting he lies, and breatheth in her face ; 
She feedeth on the steam, as on a prey. 
And calls it heavenly moisture, air of grace. 

Wishing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers, 

So they were dew*d with such distilling showers. 

Look how a bird lies tangled in a net. 

So fiasten'd in her arms Adonis lies ; 

Pure shame and aw'd resistance made him fret. 

Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes : 

Bain added to a river that is rank ^, 

Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 

Still she entreats, and prettily entreats, 
For to a pretty ear she tunes her tale ; 
Still is he sullen, still he low'rs and frets, 
Twixt crimson shame, and anger ashy pale ; 

Being red, she loves him best ; and being white, 

Her best is bettered with a more delight. 

Look how he can, she cannot choose but love ; 
And by her fair immortal hand she swears 
From his soft bosom never to remove. 
Till he take truce with her contending tears. 

Which long have ndn'd, making her cheeks all wet; 

And one sweet kiss shall pay this countless debt. 

Upon this promise did he raise his chin. 
Like a dive-dapper^ peering through a wave, 
Who, being looked on, ducks as quickly in ; 
So ofiers he to give what she did crave ; 

• rtret—teare, preys. The image is to be found without variation in * H«nry VI., Part 111^ 

Act I., Scene 1 :— 

" Rereng'd may she be on that hateful duke; 

Whoso haughty spirit, winged with desire, 
Will cost my crown, and, Woe an empty eagU^ 
Tire on the flesh of me and of my son." 
i> CoNienf— acquiescence. 

' Rank^ML, Rank is often used to express excess or violenoe generally: and rankneia is 
applied to a flood, in < King John,* Act V., Scene 4.*— 

" And like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our ranknest and irregular oouTBe.** 

* JHve-dtqiper, One of the famUiar names of the dab-chiok is dlve-daj^Mr or di-dapper; and 
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But when her lips were ready for his pay, 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. 

Never did passenger in summer's heat 
More thirst for drink than she for this good turn : 
Her help she sees, hut help she cannot get ; 
She hathes in water, yet her fire must hum : 

" O, pity," *gan she cry, " flint-hearted boy ! 

T is but a kiss I beg ; why art thou coy ? 

" I have been woo*d, as I entreat thee now. 

Even by the stem and direful god of war. 

Whose sinewy neck in battle ne'er did bow, 

Who conquers where he comes, in every jar ; 
Yet hath he been my captive and my slave. 
And begg'd for that which thou unask'd shalt have. 

" Over my altars hath he hung his lance. 
His batter'd shield, his uncontrolled crest, 
And for my sake hath leam'd to sport and dance. 
To toy, to wanton, dally, smile, and jest ; 

Scorning his churlish drum, and ensign red. 

Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 

" Thus he that overrul'd I oversway'd. 
Leading him prisoner in a red-rose chain : 
Strong-temper'd steel his stronger strength obey*d. 
Yet was he servile to my coy disdain. 

O be not proud, nor brag not of thy might. 

For mastering her that foil'd the god of fight ! 

" Touch but my lips with those fair lips of thine, 
(Though mine be not so fair, yet are they red,) 
The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine : 
What seest thou in the ground ? hold up thy head ; 

Look in mine eyeballs, there thy beauty lies : 

Then why not lips on lips, since eyes in eyes ? 

" Art thou asham'd to kiss ? then wink again, 
And I will wink, so shall the day seem night : 
Love keeps his revels where there are but twain ; 
Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight : 

These blue-vein'd violets whereon we lean 

Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 

this was the old poetical name. Beanmont and Fletcher, in the ' Woman Hater,' have a eom- 
pariflon of the mutability of fortune with this nimble water-bird:—" The misery of man may fitly 
be compared to a di-dapper, who, when she is under water past our sight, and indeed can seem no 
more to us, rises again, shakes but herself, and is the same she was." 
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" The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 
Shows thee unripe ; yet mayst thou well he tasted; 
Make use of time, let not advantage slip ; 
Beauty within itself should not he wasted : 

Fair flowers that are not gather'd in their prime 

Bot and consume themselves in little time. 

" Were I hard-favour *d, foul, or wrinkled-old, 
Ill-nurtur'd, crooked, churlish, harsh in voice, 
0*er-wom, despised, rheumatic, and cold, 
Thick-sighted, harren, lean, and lacking juice, 

Then mightst thou pause, for then I were not for thee ; 

But having no defects, why dost ahhor me ? 

" Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my hrow ; 
Mine eyes are gray *, and hright, and quick in turning ; 
My heauty as the spring doth yearly grow. 
My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow huming ; 

My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt. 

Would in thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt. 

" Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear. 
Or, like a fiedry, trip upon the green. 
Or, like a nymph, with long dishevell'd hair. 
Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen : 

Love is a spirit all compact of fire. 

Not gross to sink, hut light, and will aspire. 

" Witness this primrose hank whereon I lie ; 
These forceless flowers like sturdy trees support me ; 
Two strengthless doves will draw me through the sky. 
From mom to night, even where I list to sport me : 

Is love so light, sweet hoy, and may it he 

That thou shouldst think it heavy unto thee ? 

" Is thine own heart to thine own face aflected ? 
Can thy right hand seize love upon thy left ? 
Then woo thyself, he of thyself rejected, 
Steal thine own freedom, and complain on theft. 
Narcissus so himself himself forsook, 
And died to kiss his shadow in the hrook. 

" Torches are made to light, jewels to wear. 
Dainties to taste, fresh heauty for the use, 
Herhs for their smell, and sappy plants to hear ; 
Things growing to themselves are growth's ahuse : 

^ Cfroff is said to be here used as hhte. We have sabseqnentlj — 

** Her two blue windows faintly she npheaveth." 
But the 9yt-Udt are the ** bine windows.** 

P0S1C8. 
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Seeds spring from seeds, and beauty breedeth beauty, 
Thou wast begot, — to get it is thy duty. 

" Upon the earth's increase why shouldst thou feed, 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed ? 
By law of Nature thou art bound to breed, 
That thine may live, when thou thyself art dead ; 

And so in spite of death thou dost survive, 

In that thy likeness still is left alive.'* 

By this the love-sick queen began to sweat. 
For, where they lay, the shadow had forsook them, 
And Titan, 'tired* in the midday heat, 
With burning eye did hotly overlook them ; 

Wishing Adonis had his team to guide. 

So he were like him, and by Venus' side. 

And now Adonis, with a lazy spright, 

And with a heavy, dark, disliking eye, 

His lowering brows o'erwhelming his fair sight. 

Like misty vapours when they blot the sky. 

Souring his cheeks, cries, " Fie, no more of love ! 

The sun doth bum my face ; I must remove.'* 

" Ah me," quoth Venus, " young, and so unkind ! 
What bare excuses mak'st thou to be gone ! 
1 11 sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 
Shall cool the heat of this descending sun ; 

I 11 make a shadow for thee of my hairs ; 

If they bum too, 1 11 quench them with my tears. 

*' The sun that shines from heaven shines but warm. 
And lo, I lie between that sun and thee ; 
The heat I have from thence doth little harm, 
Thine eye darts forth the fire that bumeth me : 

And were I not immortal, life were done, 

Between this heavenly and earthly sun. 

** Art Jthou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel. 
Nay, more than flint, for stone at rain relenteth ? 
Art thou a woman's son, and canst not feel 
What 't is to love ? how want of love tormenteth ? 
O had thy mother borne so hard a mind, 
She had not brought forth thee, but died ^mkind^ 

• Ttrerf— attired. 

* UnkindL Milton applies the same epithet, in the same way, in his 'Doctrine of Dhporae.**— 
" The desire and longing to pat off an wddndly solitariness by uniting another bodj, but not with- 
out a fit sool, to his, in the cheerful society of wedlock." 
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• 

" What am I, that thou shouldst contemD * me this ? 
Or what great danger dwells upon my suit ? 
What were thy lips the worse for one poor kiss ? 
Speak, feir ; but speak fair words, or else be mute : 
Give me one kiss, 1 11 give it thee again, 
And one for interest, if thou wilt have twain. 

** Fie, lifeless picture, cold and senseless stone. 
Well-painted idol, image dull and dead, 
Statue contenting but the eye alone. 
Thing like a man, but of no woman bred ; 
Thou art no man, though of a man*s complexion. 
For men will kiss even by their own direction." 

This said, impatience chokes her pleading tongue, 
And swelling passion doth provoke a pause ; 
Red cheeks and fiery eyes blaze forth her wrong ; 
Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause : 

And now she weeps, and now she fain would speak, 

And now her sobs do her intendments^ break. 

Sometimes she shakes her head, and then his hand, 
Now gazeth she on him, now on the ground ; 
Sometimes her arms infold him like a band : 
She would, he will not in her arms be bound ; 

And when from thence he struggles to be gone, 

She locks her lily fingers one in one. 

" Fondling," she saith, *' since I have hemm*d thee here, 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 
1 11 be a park, and thou shalt be my deer; 
Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or In dale : 

Graze on my lips ; and if those hills be dry, 

Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains lie. 

'* Within this limit is relief enough. 
Sweet bottom-grass, and high delightful plain. 
Bound rising hillocks, brakes obscure and rough, 
To shelter thee from tempest and from rain ; 

Then be my deer, since I am such a park ; 

No dog shall rouse thee, tho' a thousand bark." 

At this Adonis smiles as in disdain. 
That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple : 
Love made those hollows, if himself were slain. 
He might be buried in a tomb so simple ; 

' CotUeHm is here used in the sense of throw aside; as Malone explains it, " Contemplttottily 
refose this favour." 

^ /fifafMftii«fi(«— intentions. So in ' Othello,' Act IV., Scene 2 :--" I have said nothing bat what 
I protest wtandment of doing." The word continued to be used long after the time of Shakspere. 

2 
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Foreknowing well if there ho came to lie, 
Why there Love liv'd and there he could not di«. 
These lovely caves, these round-enchanting pita, 
Open'd their mouths to swallon Venus' liking: 
Being mad berore, how doth she now for wits? 
Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking? 
Poor queen of love, ta thine own law forlorn. 
To love a cheek that smiles at thee in scorn ! 
Now which way shall she turn? what shall she say? 
Her words are done, her woes the more increasing, 
The time is spent, her object will away, 
And from her twining arms doth urge releasing: 

"Pity" — she cries, — "some favour — some remorse'- 
Away be springs, and hasteth to his horse. 



But 1o, from forth a copse that neighbours by, 
A breeding jennet, lusty, young, and proud, 
Adonis' trampling courser doth espy, 
And forth she rushes, snorts, and neighs aloud ; 
The strong-neck 'd steed, being tied unto a tree, 
Breaketh hia rein, and to her straight goes he. 
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Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he hounds, 
And now his woven girths he hreaks asunder ; 
The hearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds, 
Whose hollow womh resounds like heaven's thunder ; 

The iron bit he crushes 'tween his teeth. 

Controlling what he was controlled with. 

His ears up prick'd ; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass'd* crest now stand on end^; 
His nostrils drink the air, and forth again. 
As from a furnace, vapours doth he send : 

His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire. 

Shows his hot courage and his high desire. 

Sometimes he trots, as if he told the steps. 

With gentle majesty, and modest pride ; 

Anon he rears upright, curvets, and leaps. 

As who should say, \o^ ! thus my strength is tried ; 

And this I do to captivate the eye 

Of the fair breeder that is standing by. 

What recketh he his rider's angry stir, 
His flattering " holla."* or his " Stand, I say?" 
What cares he now for curb, or pricking spur? 
For rich caparisons, or trapping gay ? 

He sees his love, and nothing else he sees, 

Nor nothing else with his proud sight agrees. 

Look, when a painter would surpass the life, 
In limning out a well-proportion 'd steed. 
His art with nature's workmanship at strife. 
As if the dead the living should exceed ; 

So did this horse excel a common one, 

In shape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone. 

• Compatt'd—BTched. 

^ Mane is here used as a plural noon. In a note on < Othello,' Act II., Scene 1, we jnstifled the 
adoption of a new reading — 

** The wind-shak'd surge, with high and monstroas mane — " 

npon the belief that in this line we have a picture which was probably suggested in the noble 
passage of Job:— ** Hast thou given the horse strength? flast thou clothed his neck with 
thunder?" The passage before us shows that the image was familiar to the mind of Shakspere, 
of the mi^esty of the war-horse erecting his mane under the influence of passion. 

* This is a faint echo of the wonderful passage in Job— "He saith among the tmmpets, 
Ha,har 

*■ HoUa. Ho is the ancient interjection, giving notice to stop. The word before us is certainly 
the same as the French hola, and is explained in Cotgrave's French Dictionary as meaning 
enough, soft, soft, no more of that" 
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Eound-hoof 'd, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long. 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong. 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad battock, tender hide : 

Look what a horse should have, he did not lack. 

Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 

Sometime he scuds far off, and there he stares ; 

Anon he starts at stirring of a feather ; 

To bid the wind a base * he now prepares, 

And whe'r he run, or fly, they knew not whether ; 
For thro* his mane and tail the high wind sings. 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feathered wings. 

He looks upon his love and neighs unto her ; 
She answers him as if she knew his mind : 
Being proud, as females are, to see him woo her, 
She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind ; 

Spurns at his love, and scorns the heat he feels. 

Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 

Then, like a melancholy malecontent. 

He vails ^ his tail, that, like a falling plume. 

Cool shadow to his melting buttock lent ; 

He stamps, and bites the poor flies in his fume : 

His love, perceiving how he is enrag'd. 

Grew kinder, and his fury was assuaged. 

His testy master goeth about to take him ; 

When lo, the unback'd breeder, full of fear. 

Jealous of catching, swiftly doth forsake him. 

With her the horse, and left Adonis there : 

As they were mad unto the wood they hie them. 
Out-stripping crows that strive to over-fly them. 

All swoln with chasing down Adonis sits. 
Banning his boisterous and unruly beast ; 
And now the happy season once more fits. 
That love-sick Love by pleading may be blest ; 

For lovers say the heart hath treble wrong. 

When it is barr*d the aidance of the tongue. 

r 

• in the game of 6aie, orprmm hate^ one rnns and challenges another to pnrane. " To Md the 
wind a base ** is therefore to challenge the wind to speed. We have the same expression in the 
early play of * The Two Gentlemen of Verona: '— 

" Indeed, I hid the base for Proteus." 

* Foifr— lowers. 
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An oven that is stopp'd, or river stay'd, 
Bumeth more hotlj, swelleth with more rage : 
So of concealed sorrow may he said ; 
Free vent of words love's fire doth assuage ; 
But when the heart's attorney* once is mute, 
The client hreaks, as desperate in his suit. 

He sees her coming, and hegins to glow, 
Even as a dying coal revives with wind. 
And with his honnet hides his angry brow ; 
Looks on the dull earth with disturbed mind ; 
Taking no notice that she is so nigh, 
For all askaunce he holds her in his eye. 

what a sight it was, wistly to view 

How she came stealing to the wayward boy ! 

To note the fighting conflict of her hue ! 

How white and red each other did destroy ! 
But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flashed forth fire, as lightning from the sky. 

Now was she just before him as he sat, 
And like a lowly lover down she kneels ; 
With one fair hand she heaveth up his hat, 
Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels ; 
His tenderer cheek receives her soft hand's print. 
As apt as new-fallen snow takes any dint. 

what a war of looks was then between them ! 

Her eyes, petitioners, to his eyes suing ; 

His eyes saw her eyes as they had not seen them ; 

Her eyes woo'd still, his eyes disdain'd the wooing : 
And all this dumb play had his ^ acts made plain 
With tears, which, chorus-like, her eyes did rain. 

Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prison'd in a gaol of snow. 

Or ivory in an alabaster band ; 

So white a friend engirts so white a foe : 
This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling, 
Show'd like two silver doves that sit a billing. 

» In ' Richard III.* we have— 

" Why should calamity be f\ill of words? 
Windy attorneys to their client woes." 

"he tongue, in the passage before us, is the attorney to the heart 
* Hit for t^. 
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Once more the engine of her thoughts began : 

*' fiEiirest mover on this mortal round, 

Would thou wert as I am, and I a man, 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound* ; 
For one sweet look thy help I would assure thee. 
Though nothing but my body's bane would cure thee.** 

" Give me my hand," saith he, " why dost thou feel it?" 
'* Give me my heart," saith she, ** and thou shalt have it; 

give it me, lest thy hard heart do steel it. 
And being steel'd, soft sighs can never grave iti* : 

Then love's deep groans J never shall regard. 
Because Adonis' heart hath made mine hard." 

" For shame," he cries, " let go, and let me go ; 
My day's delight is past, my horse is gone, 
And 't is your fault I am bereft him so ; 

1 pray you hence, and leave me here alone : 
For all my mind, my thought, my busy care. 
Is how to get my palfrey from the mare." 

Thus she replies : '* Thy palfrey, as he should. 

Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire. 

Affection is a coal that must be cool'd ; 

Else, suffer'd, it will set the heart on fire : 

The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none, 
Therefore no marvel though thy horse be gone. 

'* How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree. 
Servilely master 'd with a leathern rein ! 
But when he saw his love, his youth's fisdr fee. 
He held such petty bondage in disdain ; 

Throwing the base thong from his bending crest, 
Enfranchising his mouth, his back, his breast. 

" Who sees his true love in her naked bed. 
Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white. 
But when his glutton eye so full hath fed, 
His other agents aim at like delight ? 
Who is so faint that dare not be so bold 
To touch the fire, the weather being cold ? 

" Let me excuse thy courser, gentle boy ; 
And learn of him, I heartily beseech thee. 
To take advantage on presented joy; 

Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings teach thee. 

I 

» Malone explainB this " thy heart woanded as mine it.** 
^ Grave^-engTKve, 
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learn to love ; the lesson is but plain, 
And, once made perfect, never lost again." 

** I know not love," quoth he, " nor will not know it, 
Unless it be a boar, and then I chase it : 
T is much to borrow, and I will not owe it ; 
Mj love to love is love but to disgrace it ; 
For I have heard it is a life in death. 
That laughs and weeps, and all but with a breath. 

'* Who wears a garment shapeless and unfinish*d ? 
Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth ? 
If springing things be any jot diminished. 
They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth : 

The colt that 's backed and burthen*d being young 

Loseth his pride, and never waxeth strong. 

" You hurt my hand with wringing ; let us part, 
And leave this idle theme, this bootless chat : 
Remove your siege from my unyielding heart; 
To love*s alarm it will not ope the gate. 

Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your flattery ; 

For where a heart is hard, they make no battery." 

" What ! canst thou talk," quoth she, '* hast thou a tongue ? 

would thou hadst not, or I had no hearing ! 
Thy mermaid*s voice* hath done me double wrong; 

1 had my load before, now pressed with bearing : 

Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh sounding, 
Ear's deep-sweet music, and heajrt^s deep-sore wounding. 

'* Had I no eyes, but ears, my ears would love 
That inward beauty and invisible; 
Or, were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 
Each part in me that were but sensible : 

Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor see, 

Yet should I be in love, by touching thee. 

" Say, that the sense of feeling were bereft me. 

And that I could not see, nor hear, nor touch, 

And nothing but the very smell were left me. 

Yet would my love to thee be still as much ; 
For from the still'tory of thy face excelling 
Gomes breath perfum'd, that breedeth love by smelling. 

• Mermaid't voice. Mermaid and eyren were formerly used as sjnonyinoiii. So in ' The 
Comedy of Errors,' Act III., Scene 2 :— 

'* 0, train me not, sweet mermaid^ with thy note, 
To drown me in thj, sister's flood of tears; 
Sing, tsfreUf for thyself, and I will dote.** 
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" But O, what banquet wert thou to the taste, 
Being nurse and feeder of the other four ! 
Would they not wish the feast might ever last, 
And bid Suspicion double-lock the door ? 
Lest Jealousy, that sour unwelcome guest. 
Should, by his stealing in, disturb the feast." 

Once more the ruby-oolour*d portal opened. 

Which to his speech did honey passage yield ; 

Like a red mom, that ever yet betokened 

Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field. 
Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds. 
Gusts and foul flaws * to herdmen and to herds. 

This ill presage advisedly she marketh : 
Even as the wind is hush'd before it raineth. 
Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh, 
Or as the berry breaks before it staineth. 

Or like the deadly bnllet of a gun. 

His meaning struck her ere his words begun. 

And at his look she flatly falleth down. 

For looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth : 

A smile recures the wounding of a frown. 

But blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth ! 
The silly boy, believing she is dead. 
Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red ; 

And aU-amaz*d brake off his late intent. 
For sharply he did think to reprehend her. 
Which cunning love did wittily prevent : 
Fair fidl the wit that can so well defend her ! 

For on the grass she lies as she were slain. 

Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 

He wrings her nose, he strikes her on the cheeks. 
He bends her fingers, holds her pulses hard ; 
He chafes her lips, a thousand ways he seeks 
To mend the hurt that his unkindness marr*d ; 

He kisses her ; and she, by her good will. 

Will never rise so he will kiss her still. 

The night of sorrow now is tum'd to day : 
Her two blue windows^ fedntly she upheaveth, 

• Flawg u here tued in the sense of violent blasts. 

^ The windows are doubtless the eyelids, but the epithet bine is somewhat startling. We nuuk 
remember that Shakspere has described violets as 

" Sweeter than the lids of Jono's ejes." 
The propriety of this epithet is foUy noticed by ns in * CymbeUne,* Act 11., Scene 2. 
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Lika the fair eun, when in hia fresh array 
He cheers the mom, and all the world relieveth : 
And as the bright sun glorifies the ekj. 
So is her face illumin'd with her eye ; 



Whose beams upon his hairless face are fix'd, 
As if from thence they borrow'd all their shine. 
Were never four such lamps together mix'd. 
Had not his clouded with his brows' repine*; 

But hers, which thro' the ciyelAl tears gave light. 

Shone like the moon in water seen by night^. 

" 0, where am I ?" quoth she, " in earth or heaven. 
Or in the ocean drench "d, or in the fire ? 
What hour is this ? or mom or weaiy even ? 
Do I delight to die, or life desire ? 

■ Rtpine — Qwd u A mbstuitive. Cbancer employs pine in the lame muiDer. 

' In Slukiperg'i earlf pUyt wa frequently meet the ume image tbAt it foand in thaMi ei 

vmt. That ia ' Lore'i LAbonr 'a LoN: '— 

" Hot ihlne* the lilTer mooo one bair eo bright 
Through the traDainreDt bosom of the deep, 
At doth thy flue through tears or mine give light' 
ThoQ abin'st in erety tear that 1 do weep." 
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But DOW I liv'd, and life was death's annoj ; 
But now I died, and death was lively joy. 

" O thou didst kill me ; — ^kill me once again : 
Thy eyes* shrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine. 
Hath taught them scornful tricks, and such disdain 
That they have murdered this poor heart of mine ; 

And these mine eyes, true leaders to their queen, 

But for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 

" Long may they kiss each other, for this cure ! 
O never let their crimson liveries wear ! 
And as they last, their verdure still endure. 
To drive infection* from the dangerous year ! 
That the star-gazers, having writ on death. 
May say the plague is hanish*d hy thy breath. 

** Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted, 
What bargains may I make, still to be sealing? 
To sell myself I can be well contented. 
So thou wilt buy, and pay, and use good dealing ; 

Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips. 

Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips. 

** A thousand kisses buys my heart from me ; 
And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 
What is ten hundred touches unto thee ? 
Are they not quickly told, and quickly gone ? 

Say, for non-payment that the debt should doubled 

Is twenty hundred kisses such a trouble?" 

" Fair queen," quoth he, " if any love you owe me. 
Measure my strangeness^ with my unripe years ; 
Before I know myself seek not to know me ; 
No fisher but the ungrown fry forbears : 

The mellow plum doth fall, the green sticks fast. 

Or being early pluck*d is sour to taste. 

" Look, the world s comforter, with weary gait, 
Hb day s hot task hath ended in the west : 
The owl, night s herald, shrieks, — *t is very late ; 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest ; 

And coal-black clouds that shadow heaven's light 

Do summon us to part, and bid good night 

* The custom of strewing houses with fragrant herbs was universal at a period when the oqq- 
staot recurrence of the plague habituated families to the use of what they considered pre vmti vefc 
It was this cause which rendered Bucklersbury at simpling time such a crowded nuut. 

k Here is one of the many traces of Shakspere's legal studies — an allusion to the penaltj tor 
non-payment which formed the condition of a money- bond. 

* Sirtmgeneti—cojneu or bashfulness. 
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" Now let me say * good night,' and so say you ; 
If you will say so, you shall have a kiss." 
" Good night," quoth she; and, ere he says "adieu," 
The honey fee of parting tender*d is : 

Her arms do lend his neck a sweet emhrace ; 

Incorporate then they seem ; face grows to face. 

Till, hreathless, he disjoin'd, and backward drew 
The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral mouth, 
Whose precious taste her thirsty lips well knew. 
Whereon they surfeit yet complain on drouth : 

He with her plenty press'd, she faint with dearth, 

(Their lips together glued,) fall to the earth. 

Now quick Desire hath caught the yielding prey. 
And glutton-like she feeds, yet never filleth ; 
Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, 
Paying what ransom the insulter willeth ; 

Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so high. 

That she will draw his lips' rich treasure dry. 

And having felt the sweetness of the spoil. 

With blindfold fury she begins to forage ; 

Her face doth reek and smoke, her blood doth boil, 

And careless lust stirs up a desperate courage ; 
Planting oblivion, beating reason back. 
Forgetting shame's pure blush, and honour's wrack. 

Hot, faint, and weary, with her hard embracing. 
Like a wild bird being tam'd with too much handling. 
Or as the fleet-foot roe that 's tir d with chasing, 
Or like the froward infant stiird with dandling, 

He now obeys, and now no more resisteth, 

While she takes all she can, not all she listeth. 

What wax so frozen but dissolves with tempering, 

And yields at last to every light impression^ ? 

Things out of hope are compass 'd oft with venturing. 

Chiefly in love, whose leave ^ exceeds commission : 
Affection faints not like a pale-fac'd coward, 
But then woos best when most his choice is froward. 

When he did frown, O, had she then gave over, 
Such nectar from his lips she had not suck'd. 
Foul words and frowns must not repel a lover ; 
What though the rose have prickles, yet 't is pluck'd : 

• The soft wax upon which the seal attached to a legal instrument was impressed required to 
t>e tempered before the impression was made upon it. So Falstaff says of Justice Shallow—** I 
tiAve him abeadj tempering between mj finger and my thumb, and shortly will I seal with him." 

* Z*eave->licence. 
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Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 

Yet love breaks through, and picks them all at last. 

For pity now she can no more detain him ; 
The poor fool* prays her that he may depart: 
She is resolv'd no longer to restrain him ; 
Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart. 

The which, by Cupid's bow she doth protest. 

He carries thence incaged in his breast. 

** Sweet boy," she says, " this night I 11 waste in sorrow. 
For my sick heart commands mine eyes to watch. 
Tell me, love s master, shall we meet to-morrow ? 
Say, shall we ? shall we ? wilt thou make the match ? " 

He telb her, no ; to-morrow he intends 

To hunt the boar with certain of his friends. 

*' The boar ! " quoth she ; whereat a sudden pale. 
Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, 
Usurps her cheeks ; she trembles at his tale, 
And on his neck her yoking arms she throws : 

She sinketh down, still hauging by his neck, 

He on her belly falls, she on her back. 

Now is she in the very lists of love. 

Her champion mounted for the hot encounter : 

All is imaginary she doth prove. 

He will not manage her, idthough he mount her ; 

That worse than Tantalus* is her annoy, 

To clip Elysium, and to lack her joy. 

Even as poor birds, deceiv*d with painted grapes ^, 
Do surfeit by the eye, and pine the maw. 
Even so she languisheth in her mishaps. 
As those poor birds that helpless^ berries saw : 

The warm effects which she in him finds missing. 

She seeks to kindle with continual kissing. 

But all in vain ; good queen, it will not be : 
She hath assayed as much as may be prov'd ; 
Her pleading hath deserved a greater fee ; 
She 's Love, she loves, and yet she is not lov'd. 

** Fie, fie," he says, " you crush me ; let me go ; 

Tou have no reason to withhold me so." 

• No reader of Shakspere can forget the pathos with which he has employed this ezprenkm in 
another -place — " And my poor fool is hanged." 

^ The allosion is to the pictnre of Zeuxis, mentioned by Pliny. We may obeerve that then 
was no English translation of Pliny so early as the date of this poem. I 

* HelpUu — that afford no help. 
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<* Thou hadst been gone,'* quoth she, " sweet boy, ere this, 
But that thou told*8t me thou wouldst hunt the boar, 
be advis'd ! thou know'st not what it is 
With javelin's point a churlish swine to gore, 

Whose tushes never-sheath'd he whetteth still, 

Like to a mortal* butcher, bent to kill. 

** On his bow-back he hath a battle sot 
Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; 
His eyes like glowworms shine when he doth fret : 
His snout digs sepulchres where*er he goes ; 

Being mov'd, he strikes whate'er is in his way, 

And whom he strikes his cruel tushes slay. 

'* His brawny sides, with hairy bristles arm'd, 

Are better proof than thy spear's point can enter ; 

His short thick neck cannot be easily harm*d ; 

Being ireful, on the lion he will venture : 
The thorny brambles and embracing bushes. 
As fearful of him, part ; through whom he rashes. 

" Alas ! he nought esteems that face of thine, 

To which Love's eyes pay tributary gazes ; 

Nor thy soft hands, sweet lips, and crystal eyne, 

Whose full perfection all the world amazes ; 
But having thee at vantage (wondrous dread I) 
Would root these beauties as he roots the mead. 

*' 0, let him keep his loathsome cabin still ! 
Beauty hath nought to do with such foul fiends : 
Come not within his danger ** by thy will ; 
They that thrive well take counsel of their friends. 

When thou didst name the boar, not to dissemble^ 

I fear'd thy fortune, and my joints did tremble. 

" Didst thou not mark my face ? Was it not white ? 

Saw'st thou not signs of fear lurk in mine eye ? 

Grew I not faint? And fell I not downright? 

Within my bosom, whereon thou dost lie. 
My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no rest, 
But, like an earthquake, shakes thee on my breast. 

" For where Love reigns, disturbing Jealousy 
Doth call himself Affection's sentinel ; 
Gives Mae alarms, suggesteth mutiny. 
And in a peaceful hour doth cry, * kill, kill I ' 

• i/brfa^-deadly. 

^ AM^er— power of doing haim. So in ' The Merchant of Venice,' Act IV., Scene 1 :— 

" Ton stand within his danger.** 
See Note on that passage. 
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Distempering gentle Love in his desire. 
As air and water do abate the fire. 

" This sour informer, this bate-breeding » spy. 
This canker that eats up love s tender spring^. 
This carry-tale, dissentious jealousy, 
That sometime true news, sometime false doth bring. 

Knocks at my heart, and whispers in mine ear, 

That if I love thee I thy death should fear : 

" And more than so, presenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry-chafing boar. 
Under whose sharp fangs on his back doth lie 
An image like thyself, all stain 'd with gore ; 
Whose blood upon tbe fresh flowers being shed 
Doth make them droop with grief, and hang the head. 

" What should I do, seeing thee so indeed, 
That tremble at the imagination ? 
The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed. 
And fear doth teach it divination : 

I prophesy thy death, my living sorrow. 

If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 

" But if thou needs wilt hunt, be ruVd by me ; 

Uncouple at the timorous flying hare, 

Or at the fox, which lives by subtilty, 

Or at the roe, which no encounter dare : 
Pursue these fearful creatures o er the downs. 
And on thy well-breath'd horse keep with thy hounds* 

** And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot ^^ his troubles. 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks^ and crosses, with a thousand doubles : 

The many musits* through the which he goes 

Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 

'* Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep. 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell, 

* Bate signifies strife. Mrs. Quickly says that John Rugby is no breed-bate. 
^ Sprmff — bud or young shoot. 

' Overghool. The original editions read avenkut. This reading is retained by llalona. 

* Cranio— winds. So in 'Henry IV., Part L*:— 

" See how this river comes me cranking in." 

* J/Wtte. The term is ex|dained in Markham^ ' Gentlemen's Academy,' 1595 ^-^ We t«nn the 
place where she [the hare] sitteth her form; the place through which she goes to relief her 
mnait." 
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And sometime where eartb'delving ooniea keep*. 
To stop the loud pureners in their yell ; 

And sometime sorteth*' with a herd of deer; 

Danger deviseth shifts ; wit wuts on fear : 
" For there his smell with others being mingled. 
The hot Bcent-snuffing hounds are driren to doubt. 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out; 

Then do they apend their mouths : Echo replies. 

As if another chase were in the skies. 



" By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear, 
To hearken if his foes pursue him still; 
Anon their loud alarums he doth hear; 

And now his grief may be compared well 

To one sore sick that hears the passing-bell. 
" Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch, 
Tom and return, indenting with the way ; 
Each envious hriar his weary legs doth scratch. 
Each shadow makes him atop, each murmur stay: 

For misery is trodden on by many. 

And being low never reliev'd by any. 

" Lie quietly, and hear a little more ; 

Nay, do not struggle, for thou shalt not rise : 

To make thee hat« the hunting of the boar. 

Unlike myself thou hear'st me moralise ', 

Applyii^ this to that, and so to eo ; 

For love can comment upon every woe. 

• ir<gi--dwell. 
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" Where did I leave ?" — " No matter where," qaoth he ; 
** Leave me, and then the story aptly ends : 
The night is spent."—** Why, what of that?" quoth she. 
** I am," quoth he, ** expected of my friends ; 

And now *t is dark, and going I shall fall." 

•* In night," quoth she, ** desire sees best of all. 

*• But if thou fall, O then imagine this, 
The earth in love with thee thy footing trips, 
And all is but to rob thee of a kiss. 
Rich preys make true men thieves ; so do thy lips 

Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn, . 

Lest she should steal a kiss, and die forsworn. 

** Now of this dark night I perceive the reason : 
Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine, 
Till forging Nature be condemn 'd of treason. 
For stealing moulds from heaven that were divine, 

Wherein she fram'd thee in high heaven's despite. 

To shame the sun by day, and her by night 

** And therefore hath she brib'd the Destinies, 
To cross the curious workmanship of nature, 
To mingle beauty with infirmities. 
And pure perfection with impure defeature ; 

Making it subject to the tyranny 

Of mad mischances and much misery ; 

•* As burning fevers, agues pale and faint. 
Life-poisoning pestilence, and frenzies wood *, 
The marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 
Disorder breeds by heating of the blood : 

Smrfeits, imposthumes, grief, and damn'd despair. 

Swear Nature's death for framing thee so fair. 

'* And not the least of all these maladies, 
But in one minute's fight brings beauty under : 
Both favour, savour, hue, and qualities. 
Whereat the impartial gazer late did wonder. 

Are on the sudden wasted, thaw'd, and done **, 

As mountain-snow melts with the midday sun. 

** Therefore, despite of fruitless chastity, i 

Love-lacking vestals, and self-loving nuns, i 

That on the earth would breed a scarcity I 
And barren dearth of daughters and of sons, 

Be prodigal : the lamp that bums by night • 

Dries up his oil to lend the world his light. 

* Wood — mad. •» Done — destroyed. 
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** What is thy body but a swallowing grave, 
Seeming to bury that posterity 
Which by the rights of time thou needs must have, 
If thou destroy them not in dark obscurity ? 
If so, the world will hold thee in disdain, 
Sith in thy pride so fair a hope is slain* 

" So in thyself thyself art made away ; 
A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife, 
Or theirs whose desperate hands themselves do slay. 
Or butcher-sire, that reaves his son of life. 
Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets. 
But gold that 's put to use more gold begets." 

** Nay, then," quoth Adon, '* you will fall again 
Into your idle over-handled theme ; 
The kiss I gave you is bestow'd in vain. 
And all in vain you strive against the stream ; 
For by this black-fac'd night, desire's foul nurse. 
Your treatise makes me like you worse and worse. 

" If love have lent you twenty thousand tongues. 
And every tongue more moving than your own. 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid's songs. 
Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown ; 
For know, my heart stands armed in mine ear. 
And will not let a false sound enter there ; 

" Lest the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of my breast; 
And then my little heart were quite undone, 
In his bedchamber to be barr'd of rest. 
No, lady, no ; my heart longs not to groan, 
But soundly sleeps, while now it sleeps alone. 

" What have you urg'd that I cannot reprove ? 

The path is smooth that leadeth on to danger ; 

I hate not love, but your device in love. 

That lends embracements unto every stranger. 

You do it for increase ; O strange excuse ! 

When reason is the bawd to lust's abuse. 

" Call it not love, for love to heaven is fled, 
Since sweating lust on earth usurp 'd his name ; 
Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 
Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame ; 
Which the hot tyrant stains, and soon bereaves. 
As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 
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'' Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, 
But lust's effect is tempest after sun ; 
Love's gentle spring doth' always fresh remain ; 
Lust's winter comes ere summer half be done. 

Love surfeits not ; lust like a glutton dies : 

Love is all truth ; lust full of forged lies. 

•* More I could tell, but more I dare not say ; 

The text is old, the orator too green. 

Therefore, in sadness, now I will away ; 

My fjBu:e is full of shame, my heart of teen*; 
Mine ears that to your wanton talk attended 
Do bum themselves for having so offended." 

With this he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms which bound him to her breast. 
And homeward through the dark laund ^ runs apace ; 
Leaves Love upon her back deeply distressed. 

Look how a bright star shooteth from the sky, 

So glides he in the night from Venus' eye ; 

Which after him she darts, as one on shore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend. 
Till the wild waves will have him seen no more. 
Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend ; 

So did the merciless and pitchy night 

Fold in the object that did feed her sight. 

Whereat amaz'd, as one that unaware 
Hath dropp'd a precious jewel in the flood, 
Or 'stonish'd as night-wanderers often are, 
Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood ; 

Even so confounded in the dark she lay, 

£[aving lost the feir discovery of her way. 

And now she beats her heart, whereat it groans. 
That all the neighbour-caves, as seeming troubled. 
Make verbal repetition of her moans ; 
Passion on passion deeply is redoubled : 

" Ah me ! " she cries, and twenty times, " woe, woe ! " 

And twenty echoes twenty times cry so. 

She, marking them, begins a wailing note. 
And sings extemp 'rally a woeful ditty ; 

• TVof— grief. 

^ LatMK^lawn. Camden describes a lawn as a plain among trees, and the epithet duk 
finoB this explanation. We have such a Bcene in * Henrj VI., Part III.,' Act IIL ^— 

*' Under this thick-grown brake we 11 shrond ourselves, 
For through this laund anon the deer will come.** 
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How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote ; 
How love is wise in folly, foolish- witty : 

Her heavy anthem still concludes in woe, 

And still the choir of echoes answer * so. 

Her song was tedious, and outwore the night, 
For lovers* hours are long, though seeming short : 
If pleased themselves, others, they think, delight 
In such like circumstance, with such like sport : 

Their copious stories, oftentimes begun. 

End without audience, and are never done. 

For who hath she to spend the night withal, 
But idle sounds, resembling parasites. 
Like shrill-tongued tapsters answering every call. 
Soothing the humour of fantastic wits ? 

She says, " *t is so : " they answer all, " *t is so ; " 

And would say after her, if she said " no." 

Lo ! here the gentle lark, weary of rest. 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast, 
The sun ariseth in his majesty ; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 

The cedar-tops and hills seem burnished gold. 

Venus salutes him with this fair good morrow : 

" thou clear god, and patron of all light. 

From whom each lamp and shining star doth borrow 

The beauteous influence that makes him bright. 
There lives a son, that sucked an earthly mother. 
May lend thee light, as thou dost lend to other." 

This said, she hasteth to a myrtle grove, 
Musing the morning is so much o'erwom. 
And yet she hears no tidings of her love : 
She hearkens for his hounds, and for his horn : 

Anon she hears them chant it lustily. 

And all in haste she coasteth ^ to the cry. 

And as she runs, the bushes in the way 

Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face, 

*■ Antwer, So the original. Mr. Dyce, who is a careful collator of copies, prints antwen. No 
donbt, according to the rules of modem construction, anttotrs is more correct, and Malone talks of 
Shakspere having fallen into the error of "hasty writers, who are deceived hj the noon immedi- 
ately preceding the verb being in the plural number." We hold that to be a false refinement 
which destroys the landmarks of an age's phraseology. Ben Jonson, in his ' English Gnunmar,' 
lays down as a rule that " nouns signifying a multitude, though they be of the singular number, 
require a verb plural." The rule would appear still more reasonable when the plural is more 
apparently expressed in the noun of multitude, as in the form before us-—'' the choir of echoes." 

^ CoomUA — advanceth. 
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Some twine about her thigh to make her stay; 
She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace, 
Like a milch doe, whose swelling dags do ache. 
Easting to feed her &wn, hid in some brake. 
Bj this she hears the hoimda are at a baj, 
Whereat she starts, like one that spies an adder . 
Wreath'd up in fatal folds, just in his viaj, 
The fear whereof doth make him shake and shudder ; 
Even so the timorous yelping of the hounds 
Appals her senses, and her spright confounds. 
For now she knows it is no gentle chase, 
But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud. 
Because the cry remaJneth in one place, 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud : 
Finding their enemy to be so curst, 
They all strain court'sy who shall cope him first. 



This dismal ciy rings sadly in her ear. 
Through which it enters to surprise her heart. 
Who, overcome by doubt aud bloodless fear. 
With cold-pale ' weakness numbs each feeling part : 
■- CiMfoU. The hTphen dgnaUng lh« compound ulJcctiTe i* marked Id Um origina] •■ 
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like soldiers, when their captain once doth yield, 
They basely fly, and dare not stay the field. 

Thus stands she in a trembling ecstasy ; 
Till, cheering up her senses sore-dismay 'd *, 
She tells them 't is a causeless fantasy, 
And childish error that they are afraid ; 

Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear no more ; — 

And \?ith that word she spied the hunted boar ; 

Whose frothy mouth, bepainted -all with red. 
Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 
A second fear through all her sinews spread, 
Which madly hurries her she knows not whither : 

This way she runs, and now she will no further. 

But back retires, to rate the boar for murther. 

A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways ; 
She treads the path that she untreads again ; 
Her more than haste is mated ^ with delays. 
Like the proceedings of a drunken brain. 

Full of respect <^, yet nought at all respecting, 

In hand with all things, nought at all effecting. 

Here kennelFd in a brake she finds a hound, 

And asks the weary caitiff for his master ; 

And there another licking of his wound, 

'Gainst venom'd sores the only sovereign plaster ; 
And here she meets another sadly scowling. 
To whom she speaks, and he replies with howling. 

When he hath ceas'd his ill-resounding noise. 

Another flap-mouth*d mourner, black and grim. 

Against the welkin volleys out his voice ; 

Another and another answer him, 
Clapping their proud tails to the ground below. 
Shaking their scratched ears, bleeding as they go. 

Look, how the world s poor people are amaz'd 
At apparitions, signs, and prodigies. 
Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gaz'd. 
Infusing them with dreadful prophecies : 

So she at these sad signs draws up her breath. 

And, sighing it again, exclaims on Death. 

" Hard-favour*d tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean. 
Hateful divorce of love," (thus chides she Death,) 

» Scrt^dumojfd. This U the reading of the edition of 1596. The original has all dismayed. 
^ Jfolec^— confounded. * jRetpect— circnmapection. 
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" Grim-grinning ghost, earth's worm, what, dost thou mean 
To stifle beauty, and to steal his breath, 

Who, when he liv'd, his breath and beauty set 

Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet? 

" If he be dead, — no, it cannot be. 

Seeing his beauty, thou shouldst strike at it — 

yes, it may ; thou hast no eyes to see, 

But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 
Thy mark is feeble age ; but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim, and cleaves an infant's heart. 

** Hadst thou but bid beware, then he had spoke. 
And hearing him thy power had lost his* power. 
The Destinies will curse thee for this stroke ; 
They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck st a flower : 

Love's golden arrow at him should have fled. 

And not Death's ebon dart, to strike him dead **. 

" Dost thou drink tears, that thou provok'st such weeping ? 
What may a heavy groan advantage thee ? 
Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 
Those eyes that taught all other eyes to see ? 

Now Nature cares not for thy mortal vigour, 

Since her best work is ruin'd with thy rigour." 

Here overcome, as one full of despair. 
She vaird*^ her eyelids, who, like sluices, stopp'd 
The crystal tide that from her two cheeks fair 
In the sweet channel of her bosom dropp'd ; 

But through the floodgates breaks the silver rain, 

And with his strong course opens them again. 

how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow ! 

Her eyes seen in the tears, tears in her eye ; 

Both crystals, where they view'd each other's sorrow. 

Sorrow, that friendly sighs sought still to dry ; 
But like a stormy day, now wind, now rain. 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again. 

Variable passions throng her constant woe. 
As striving who should best become her grief ; 

» Bit for Ut. 

^ BosweU has quoted a passage from Massinger's ' Virgin Martyr,' aUading, as Shakspone liere 
does, to the beautiful fable of * Cupid and Death ' exchanging arrows: — 

*' Strange affection I 
Cupid once more hath chang'd his shafts with Death 
And kills, instead of giving life.** 
• FoiTrf— lowered. 
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All entertained, each passion labours so 
That every present sorrow seemeth chief, 

Bat none is best ; then join they all together. 

Like many clouds consulting for foul weather. 

By this, far off she hears some huntsmen hollo * : 
A nurse's song ne*er pleased her babe so well : 
The dire imagination she did follow 
This sound of hope doth labour to expel ; 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice, 

And flatters her it is Adonis* voice. 

Whereat her tears began to turn their tide, 

Being prison'd in her eye, like pearls in glass ; 

Yet sometimes falls an orient drop beside, 

Which her cheek melts, as scorning it should pass, 
To wash the foul face of the sluttish ground, 
Who is but drunken when she seemeth drown*d. 

hard-believing love, how strange it seems 
Not to believe, and yet too credulous ! 

Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes. 
Despair and hope make thee ridiculous : 

The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely. 

In likely thoughts the other kills thee quickly. 

Now she unweaves the web that she hath wrought ; 
Adonis lives, and Death is not to blame ; 
It was not she that call'd him all-to*^ naught ; 
Now she adds honours to his hateful name ; 

She clepes him king of graves, and grave for kings, 

Imperious supreme of all mortal things. 

" No, no," quoth she, " sweet Death, I did but jest; 
Yet, pardon me, I felt a kind of fear, 
Whenas I met the boar, that bloody beast. 
Which knows no pity, but is still severe ; 
Then, gentle shadow (truth I must confess), 
I railed on thee, fearing my love*s decease. 

" T is not my fault : the boar provok*d my tongue ; 
Be wreak'd on him, invisible commander ; 
*T is he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong ; 

1 did but act, he *s author of thy slander : 
Grief hath two tongues, and never woman yet 
Could rule them both, without ten women's wit.*' 

» HoUoj or hollow, is not quite the Baxne word as holla, which we have already noticed, although 
the nsnal spelling of this word in the passage before us is holla. 
^ AU-to. Mr. Dyce explains this as enturely, altogether. 
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Thus, hoping that Adonis is alive, 
Her rash suspect she doth extenuate ; 
And that his heauty may the hotter thrive, 
With Death she humhly doth insinuate ; 

Tells him of trophies, statues, tomhs ; and stories 

His victories, his triumphs, and his glories. 

*• O Jove," quoth she, " how much a fool was T, 
To he of such a weak and silly mind. 
To wail his death who lives, and must not die, 
Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind ! 

For he heing dead, with him is heauty slain. 

And, heauty dead, hlack chaos comes again V 

** Fie, fie, fond love, thou art so full of fear 
As one with treasure laden, hemm'd with thieves ; 
Trifles, unwitnessed with eye or ear. 
Thy coward heart with false hethinking grieves.** 
Even at this word she hears a merry horn. 
Whereat she leaps that was hut late forlorn. 

As falcon to the lure away she flies ; 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light ; 

And in her haste unfortunately spies 

The foul hoar*s conquest on her fair delight ; 

Which seen, her eyes, as murder'd with the view. 
Like stars asham'd of day, themselves withdrew. 

Or, as the snail, whose tender horns heing hit. 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain. 
And there, all smothered up, in shade doth sit. 
Long after fearing to creep forth again ; 

So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 

Into the deep diark cabins of her head ; 

Where they resign their oflSce and their light 
To the disposing of her troubled brain ; 
Who bids them still consort with ugly night. 
And never wound the heart with looks again ; 

Who, like a king perplexed in his throne. 

By their suggestion gives a deadly groan. 

Whereat each tributary subject quakes : 

As when the wind, imprisoned in the ground, 

* Shakspere in hU greater works was not ashamed to recur to the treasury of his earij 

thoug;hts: — 

" Excellent ¥rTetch ! Perdition catch my soul. 

But I do love thee I and when I lore thee not 

Chaos is come again.** 
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Struggling for paasctge, earth 'a foundation shakes. 
Which irith cold terror doth men's minds confoand, 
The mntiny each part doth so surprise, 
Th&t from their dark beds once more leap her ejes ; 
And, being open'd, threw unwilling tight 
Upon the wide wound tfaat the boar had trench 'd 
In his soft flank ; whose wanted lil; white 
With purple t«ars, that his wound wept, wea drench'd : 
No flower was nigh, no graas, herb, leaf, nor weed. 
But stole his blood, and seem'd with him to bleed. 



This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth ; 
Over one eboulder doth she liang her head ; 
Dumbly she passions, franticly she doteth ; 
She thinks he could not die, he is not dead. 

Her voice is stopp'd, her joints forget to bow ; 

Her eyes are mad that they have wept till now. 

Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly 

That her sight dazzling makes the wound seem three ; 

And then she reprehends her mangling eye 

That makes more gashes where no breach should be : 

His face seems twain, each several limb is doubled ; 

For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. 
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" Mj tongue cannot express mj grief for one, 
And jet,*" quotb she, "• behold two Adons dead ! 
My sighs are blown away, my salt tears gone, 
Mine eyes are tum*d to fire, my heart to lead : 

Heavy heart *s lead melt at mine eyes' red fire ! 

So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 

'* Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou lost ! 
What face remains alive that 's worth the viewing ? 
Whose tongue is music now ? what canst thou boast 
Of things long since, or anything ensuing ? 

The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim ; 

But true-sweet beauty liv'd and died vdth him. 

" Bonnet nor veil henceforth no creature wear ! 
Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you : 
Having no fair* to lose, you need not fear; 
The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss you : 
But when Adonis liv'd, sun and sharp air 
Lurk*d like two thieves to rob him of his fair ; 

" And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 

Under whose brim the gaudy sun would peep; 

The wind would blow it off, and, being gone, 

Play with his locks ; then would Adonis weep : 
And straight, in pity of his tender years, 
They both would strive who first should dry his tears. 

" To see his face the lion walk'd along 
Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him : 
To recreate himself, when he hath sung. 
The tiger would be tame and gently hear him : 
If he had spoke the wolf would leave his prey. 
And never fright the silly lamb that day. 

" When he beheld his shadow in the brook 
The fishes spread on it their golden gills ; 
When he was by the birds such pleasure took 
That some would sing, some other in their bills 

Would bring him mulberries, and ripe-red cherries ; 

He fed them with his sight, they him with berries. 

" But this foul, grim, and urchin-snouted^ boar. 
Whose downward eye still looketh for a grave. 
Ne'er saw the beauteous livery that he wore : 
Witness the entertainment that he gave ; 
If he did see his face, why then I know 
He thought to kiss him, and hath kill'd him so. 
* Fair — ^beauty. ^ Urchin-Snouted— with the snout of the nrchiD, or hedgdiog. 
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" T is true, 't is true ; thus was Adonis slain ; 
He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear, 
Who did not whet his teeth at him again, 
But by a kiss thought to persuade him there ; 

And nuzzling in his flank, the loving swine 

Sheathed, unaware, the tusk in his soft groin. 

" Had I been tooth*d like him I must confess 
With kissing him I should have killed him flrst ; 
But he is dead, and never did he bless 
Mj youth with his ; the more am I accurst." 

With this she falleth in the place she stood, 

And stains her face with his congealed blood. 

She looks upon his lips, and they are pale ; 

She takes him by the hand, and that is cold ; 

She whispers in his ears a heavy tale. 

As if they heard the woeful words she told : 
She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes. 
Where, lo ! two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies : 

Two glasses where herself herself beheld 
A thousand times, and now no more reflect ; 
Their virtue lost, wherein they late excell'd. 
And every beauty robb'd of his effect : 

** Wonder of time," quoth she, " this is my spite, 

That you being dead the day should yet be light. 

" Since thou art dead, lo ! here I prophesy. 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend ; 
It shall be waited on with jealousy. 
Find sweet beginning but unsavoury end ; 

Ne*er settled equally, but high or low ; 

That all love*s pleasure shall not match his woe. 

'* It shall be flckle, false, and full of fraud ; 
Bud and be blasted in a breathing while ; 
The bottom poison, and the top o*erstraw*d* 
With sweets that shall the truest sight beguile : 
The strongest body shall it make most weak, 
Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 

" It shall be sparing, and too full of riot. 
Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures ^ ; 
The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet. 
Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures : 

It shall be raging mad, and silly mild. 

Make the young old, the old become a child. 

^ (^ert(r(ii9'(^o*entrewed. ^ Measures— gnre dances suited to ige. 
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'* It shall suspect where is no cause of fear ; 
It shall not fear where it should most mistrust ; 
It shall he merciful, and too severe. 
And most deceiving when it seems most just ; 
Perverse it shall be where it shows most toward. 
Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 

** It shall be cause of war and dire events, 
And set dissension 'twixt the son and sire ; 
Subject and servile to all discontents. 
As dry combustions matter is to fire ; 

Sith in his prime death doth my love destroy. 
They that love best their loves shall not enjoy." 

By this, the boy that by her side lay kill'd 
Was melted like a vapour from her sight. 
And in his blood that on the ground lay spill*d, 
A purple flower sprung up, chequered with white, 
Resembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. 

She bows her head, the new-sprung flower to smell. 

Comparing it to her Adonis' breath ; 

And says, within her bosom it shall dwell, 

Since he himself is reft from her by death : 
She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
Green dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 

" Poor flower," quoth she, " this was thy father's guise, 
(Sweet issue of a more sweet smelling sire,) 
For every little grief to wet his eyes : 
To grow unto himself was his desire, 

And so *t is thine ; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breast as in his blood. 

•* Here was thy father s bed, here in my breast ; 
Thou art the next of blood, and 't is thy right : 
Lo ! in this hollow cradle take thy rest. 
My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night : 
There shall not be one minute in an hour 
Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love's flower." 

Thus weary of the world, away she hies. 
And yokes her silver doves ; by whose swift aid 
Their mistress, mounted, through the empty skies 
In her light chariot quickly is convey 'd. 

Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herself, and not be seen. 
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TO THE 

BIGHT HONOUSABLE HENEY WBIOTHESIET, 



Thk love I dedicate to your Lordship is without end ; nbereof this pamphlet, 
witboat beginning, is but a superfluous moiety*. The wftrrant I have of your 
honourable disposition, not the trorth of my untutored lines, makes it assured 
of acceptance. What I have done is yours, nhat I have to do is yours ; being 
part in all I have, devoted yours. Were my worth greater my duty would show 
greater: meantime, as it is, it is bound to your Lordship; to whom I wish long 
life, Still lengthened with all happiness. 

Your Lordship's in all duty, 

William Shakespeabx. 



THE ARGUMENT. 



Lucius TABQucnus (ftr his exMfUTe pride surxuuned Supcrbiu), after he had CMiaed Ua ova 
father-in-law, ServiuB Tnllhu, to he omelly mnrderad, and, oontraiy to the Boman lawa nd 
cQstoms, not requiring or staying for the pec^le'a snifirages, had possessod himself of the kin gdoM, 
went, accompanied with his sons and other nohlamen of Some, to hesiege Ardea. Dming whkli 
siege the principal men of the army meetteg one e^ning at the tent of Sextas Tarqninfais^ the 
king's son, in their discourses after supper, mcery one commended the yirtoes of hia own wife; 
among whom, Collatinus extolled the incomparable chastity of his wife Lucretia. In that plea- 
sant humour they all posted to Rome ; and intending, by their secret and sudden arriTal, to make 
trial of that which every one had before avouched, only Collatinus finds his wife (though it wen 
late in the night) spinning amongst her maids: the other ladies were all found dancing and ravel 
ling, or in several disports. Whereupon the noblemen yielded Collatinus the victofy, and his wift 
the fame. At that time Sextus Tarquinius, being inflamed with Lucrece' beauty, yet amothering 
his passions for the present, departed with the rest back to the camp; from whence he shortly 
after privily withdrew himself, and was (according to his estate) royally entertained and lodged 
by Lucrece at Collatium. The same night he treacherously stealeth into her chamber, violently 
ravisheth her, and early in the morning speedeth away. Lucrece, in this lamentable pliglit, hastfly 
despatcheth messengers, one to Rome for her father, another to the camp for Collatine. They 
came, the one accompanied with Junius Brutus, the other with Publlus Valerius; and, finding 
Lucrece attired in mourning habit, demanded the cause of her sorrow. She, first taking an oath 
of them for her revenge, revealed the actor, and whole manner of his dealing, and withal suddenly 
stabbed herself. Which done, with one consent they all vowed to root out the whole hated family 
of the Tarquins; and bearing the dead body to Rome, Brutus acquainted the people with the doer 
and manner of the vQe deed, with a bitter invective against the tyranny of the king: wherewith 
the people were so moved, that with one consent and a general acclamation the Tarquins were aD 
exiled, and the state government changed from kings to consuls. 
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Fsou the besieged Ardea all in post. 
Borne b; the trustless wings of false desire, 
LoBt-brenthed Tarquin leaves the Roman host. 
And to CoUatium hears the lightlesa fire 
Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire, 
And girdle with embracing flames the waist 
Of Collatine'a fair love, Lucrece the chaste. 
Haply that name of chaste unhapply set 
This bateless edge on his keen appetite ; 
When Collatine unwisely did not let* 
To praise the clear unmatched red and white 
Which triuDiph'd in that sky of his delight. 

Where mortal stars, as bright as heaven's beauties, 
With pure aspects did him peculiar duties. 
For he the night before, in Tarquin's tent, 
Unlock'd the treasure of his happy state ; 
What priceless wealth the heavens had him lent 

• £«(— rorbeir. 
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In the possession of his beauteous mate ; 
Beckoning his fortune at such high-proud rate. 

That kings might be espoused to more fame. 

But king nor peer to such a peerless dame. 

happiness enjoy 'd but of a few ! 
And, if possessed, as soon decayed and done * 
As is the morning's silver-melting dew 
Against the golden splendour of the sun ! 
An expir'd date, cancell'd ere well begun : 

Honour and beauty, in the owner s arms, 

Are weakly fortress*d from a world of barms. 

Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 
The eyes of men without an orator ; 
What needeth then apologies be made 
To set forth that which is so singular ? 
Or why is Collatine the publisher 

Of that rich jewel he should keep unknown 

From thievish ears, because it is his own ? 

Perchance his boast of Lucrece' sovereignty 
Suggested^ this proud issue of a king; 
For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be : 
Perchance that envy of so rich a thing. 
Braving compare, disdainfully did sting 

His high-pitch*d thoughts, that meaner men should vannt 

That golden hap which their superiors want. 

But some untimely thought did instigate 

His ail-too- timeless speed, if none of those : 

His honour, his affairs, his friends, his state, 

Neglected all, with swift intent he goes 

To quench the coal which in his liver glows. 
rash false heat, wrapped in repentant cold, 
Thy hasty spring still blasts^ and ne'er grows old! 

When at Collatium this false lord arriv'd. 
Well was he welcomed by the Roman dame. 
Within whose face beauty and virtue striv'd 

* Done. The word is here used as in a previoas passage of the * Venas and Adonis: '— 

" Wasted, thaw*d, and dane^ 
As mountain-snow melts with the mid-daj ran.* 
^ Suggested— tempted. 

* BUuU is here used as a verb neuter. It is so used in the poem ascribed to ^ft^f»*gh| entitled 
'The Farewell:'— 

" Tell age it daily wasteth; 
Tell honour how it alters; 
TeU beauty that it hlasUth.'* 
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Which of them both should underprop her fame : 
When virtue bragg'd, beauty would blush for shame; 

When beauty boasted blushes, in despite 

Virtue would stain that or* with silver white. 

But beauty, in that white intituled^, 

From Venus* doves doth challenge that fair field : 

Then virtue claims from 'beauty beauty s red, 

Which virtue gave the golden age, to gild 

Their silver cheeks, and caird it then their shield ; 
Teaching them thus to use it in the fight, — 
When shame assaiVd, the red should fence the white. 

This heraldry in Lucrece* face was seen, 
Argued by beauty *8 red, an<f virtue*s white : 
Of either s colour was the other queen. 
Proving from world's minority their right : 
Yet their ambition makes them still to fight ; 

The sovereignty of either being so great. 

That oft they interchange each other*s seat. 

This silent war of lilies and of roses 
Which Tarquin view'd in her fair facets field. 
In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloses ; 
Where, lest between them both it should be killed, 
The coward captive vanquished doth yield 

To those two armies that would let him go. 

Bather than triumph in so false a foe. 

Now thinks he that her husband*s shallow tongue 
(The niggard prodigal that prais'd her so) 
In that high task hath done her beauty wrong. 
Which far exceeds his barren skill to show : 
Therefore that praise which Collatine doth oweS 

Enchanted Tarquin answers with surmise, 

In silent wonder of still-gazing eyes. 

* Or. The line usuallj Btands thus: — 

" Virtue would stain that o*er with silrer wtite." 

The original has ore. Malone has suggested, but he does not act upon the suggestion, that " the 
word intended was perhaps or, t. e. gold, to which the poet compares the deep colour of a blush.** 
We have no doubt whatever of the matter. The lines in the subsequent stanza complete the 
heraldic allusion : — 

'* Then yirtue claims from beauty beauty's red. 
Which virtue gave the golden age, to gUd 
Their silver cheeks, and caird it then their shield." 

^ /is<dif/e(^having a title to, or in. 

* The olgect of praise which Collatine doth possess. 
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This earthly saint, adored by this devil. 

Little suspecteth the false worshipper ; 

For unstained thoughts do seldom dream on evil ; 

Birds never lim*d no secret bushes fear : 

So guiltless she securely gives good cheer 

And reverend welcome to her princely gaest, 

Whose inward ill no outward harm expressed : 

For that he coloured with his high estate, 

Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty ; 

That nothing in him seemed inordinate, 

Save sometime too much wonder of his eye. 

Which, having all, all could not satisfy ; 
But, poorly rich, so wanteth in his store. 
That cloy'd with much he pineth still for more. 

But she, that never cop*d with stranger eyes. 

Could pick no meaning from their parling* looks. 

Nor read the subtle-shining secrecies 

Writ in the glassy margents of such books**; 

She touched no unknown baits, nor feared no hooks ; 

Nor could she moralise*^ his wanton sight, 

More than his eyes were opened to the light. 

He stories to her ears her husband's fame, 

Won in the fields of fruitful Italy ; 

And decks with praises Collatine's high name, 

Made glorious by his manly chivalry. 

With bruised arms and wreaths of victory ; 
Her joy vnth heav'd-up hand she doth express. 
And, wordless, so greets heaven for his success. 

Far from the purpose of hb coming thither. 
He makes excuses for his being there. 
No cloudy show of stormy blustering weather 
Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear ; 
Till sable Night, mother of Dread and Fear, 

Upon the world dim darkness doth display. 

And in her vaulty prison stows the day. 

For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, 

Intending** weariness with heavy spright ; 

For, after supper, long he questioned® 

With modest Lucrece, and wore out the night : 

Now leaden slumber with life's strength doth fight ; 

* Parfjfi^— speaking. ^ See * Borneo and Juliet,' Dliutratknii of Aoi L 

* Moralue — interpret. * /lOeiuitii^— pretending. 

* Que^ioned—conyened. 
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And everj one to rest himself betakes, 

Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds, that wakes. 

As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 

The sundry dangers of his will's obtaining ; 

Yet ever to obtain his will resolving, 

Though weak-built hopes persuade him to abstaining ; 

Despair to gain doth traffic oft for gaining ; 
And when great treasure is the meed proposed. 
Though death be acyuuct, there 's no death 8uppo8*d. 

Those that much covet are with gain so fond, 
That what thej have not, that which they possesa 
They scatter and unloose it from their bond% 
And so, by hoping more, they have but less ; 
Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 

Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain. 

That they prove bankrupt in this poor-rich gain. 

The aim of all is but to nurse the life 
With honour, wealth, and ease, in waning age ; 
And in this aim there is such thwarting strife. 
That one for all, or all for one we gage ; 
As life for honour in fell battle's rage ; 

Honour for wealth ; and oft that wealth doth cost 

The death of all, and all together lost. 

So that in vent nng ill we leave to be 

The things we are, for that which we expect ; 

And this ambitious foul infirmity. 

In having much, torments us with defect 

Of that we have : so then we do neglect 

The thing we have, and, all for want of wit. 

Make something nothing, by augmenUng it. 

Such hazard now must doting Tarquin make. 
Pawning his honour to obtain his lust ; 
And for himself himself he must forsake : 

• This is the reading of the original edition of 1594. That of 1616 reads 

" are with gain so fond, 
That q/t they have not that which they possess; 
They scatter and unloose it.** 

lalone adopts the reading of the original, and he thus explains it: '*Po6tioally speaking, they 
oay be said to scatter what they have not, i. e., what they cannot be tru^ said to have; what they 
lo not enjoy J thoogh pouested of it'' This is clearly a misinterpretation. The reasoning of th« 
wo following stanzas is directed against the folly of yentnring a certainty for an expectation, by 
rhich we " make something nothing." The meaning then, though obscurely expressed, is, thai 
he covetous are so fond of gaining what they have not, that they scatter and unloose flrom their 
•ond (safe hold) that which they possess. 
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Then where is truth if there be no self-trust ? 
When shall he think to find a stranger just, 

When he himself himself confounds*, betrays 

To slanderous tongues, and wretched hateful days? I 

Now stole upon the time the dead of night, ! 

When heavy sleep had clos'd up mortal eyes ; j 

No comfortable star did lend his light, { 

No noise but owls' and wolves' death-boding cries; j 

Now serves the season that they may surprise 

The silly lambs ; pure thoughts are dead and still. 

While lust and murder wake to stain and kill. 

And now this lustful lord leap'd from his bed, 
Throwing his mantle rudely o'er his arm ; 
Is madly toss'd between desire and dread ; 
Th' one sweetly flatters, th' other feareth harm ; 
But honest Fear, bewitch 'd with lust's foul charm. 

Doth too too oft betake him to retire, 

Beaten away by brain-sick rude Desire. 

His falchion on a flint he softly smiteth, 
That from the cold stone sparks of fire do fly, 
Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth. 
Which must be lode-star to his lustful eye ; 
And to the flame thus speaks advisedly : 

" As from this cold flint I enforced this fire. 

So Lucrece must I force to my desire." 

Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 
The dangers of his loathsome enterprise. 
And in his inward mind he doth debate 
What following sorrow may on this arise ; 
Then looking scornfully, he doth despise 

His naked armour of still-slaughter'd lust. 

And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust: 

" Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her whose light excelleth thine ! 
And die unhallow'd thoughts, before you blot 
With your uucleanness that which is divine ! 
Offer pure incense to so pure a shrine : 
Let fair humanity abhor the deed 
That spots and stains love's modest snow-white weed**. 

• Confounds. Malone interprets this as duUroyt; but the meaning is snlBcientlj clew if wt 

accept con/uundt in its usual sense. 

^ Weed — garment. The word is more commonly used in the plural, as in llilt<xi*i ' PandiM 

Regained:' — 

" But now an aged man in rural weeds.^ 

But in the same scene of ' Coriolanus ' (Act II., Scene 3) we have both weed and weeds. 
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" shame to IcDighthood and to shining arms ! 
foul dishonour to my household's grave ! 
impious act, iucludiug all foul harms! 
A martial man to be soft fancy's slave* ; 
True valour still a true respect should have ; 

Then my digression'' is so vile, so base, 

That it will live eugraven in my face. 
" Yea, though I die, the scandal nill survive. 
And b« an eyesore in my golden coat ; 
Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive'. 
To cipher me how fondly I did dote ; 
That my posterity, sham'd with the note. 

Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no sin 

To wish that I their father had not been. 
"What win I if I gain the thing I seek? 
A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy : 
Who buys a minute's mirth to wail a week? 
Or sells eternity to get a toy ? 
For one sweet grape who will the vine destroy ? 

■ /'muyV tiaee — love'a lUve. ' Digrtaioa la here used id ths lenae of trmugrtuioit. 

' Hera la one of tha rroquent examples with which the works of Shakapera aiid bla contem- 
ponriea ftbonod, of kpplyiag tha usages of chivalry to the more remote antiqnitj of Gieeca and 
Borne. The poem of 'Lncraca' ooDtaina many sncli allusioni. In particular, towanU the close 
wa have thu line : — 

"KiugSti bf their oatbi should right poor lodiea' hanm." 
This wu indeed aa snticipation of chivelrrt bat the poet could in no way ao forcibly axpreei 
tlie iplrit which animated the BTcngera of Lucrcce, and which the i^iured lady her* invokes, aa 
1>7 empltTlng the language of cliivalry. The use of the word ladieM in thii line la as much an 
' m as that of in^Afi , but what olhorvordawillexpress the meaniaglntendedf 
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Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown, 
Would with the sceptre straight be strucken down ? 

** If Collatinus dream of m j intent, 
Will he not wake, and in a desperate rage 
Post hither, this vile purpose to prevent ? 
This siege that hath engirt his marriage. 
This blur to youth, this sorrow to the sage. 
This dying virtue, this surviving shame, 
Whose crime will bear an ever-duiing blame ? 

'* what excuse can my invention make, 
When thou shalt charge me with so black a deed ? 
Will not my tongue be mute, my frail joints shake ? 
Mine eyes forego their light, my Mae heart bleed ? 
The guilt being great the fear doth still exceed ; 
And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly, 
But, coward-like, with trembling terror die. 

*' Had Collatinus kilVd my son or sire, 
Or lain in ambush to betray my life, 
Or were he not my dear friend, this desire 
Might have excuse to work upon his wife ; 
As in revenge or quittal of such strife : 
But as he is my kinsman, my dear friend, 
The shame and fault finds no excuse nor end. 



" Shameful it is ; — ay, if the fact be known : 
Hateful it is ; — ^there is no hate in loving : 
1 11 beg her love ; — but she is not her own* ; 
The worst is but denial, and reproving : 
My will is strong, past reason s weak removing. 

Who fears a sentence or an old man's saw 

Shall by a painted cloth ^ be kept in awe.'' 

Thus, graceless, holds he disputation 
Tween frozen conscience and hot-burning will. 
And with good thoughts makes dispensation. 
Urging the worser sense for vantage still ; 
Which in a moment doth confound and kill 

All pure effects, and doth so far proceed, 

That what is vile shows like a virtuous deed. 

^ Halone says the words sach as shameful it is are " supposed to be spoken by some liry mooi' 
tor.'' Snrdj the poet only meant to express that contest of thooghts which goaa fiirwaid ia a 
mind distracted between reason and passion ; and which the dramatic poet can only gtipiMsnt bj 
soliloquy, as it is here represented. 

^ See * As Yon Like It,' lUnstrations of Act III. 
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Qaoth he, " She took me kindly by the hand, 
And gaz*d for tidings in my eager eyes, 
Fearing some hard news from the warlike band 
Where her beloved CoUatinus lies. 
how her fear did make her colour rise ! 

First red as roses that on lawn we lay. 

Then white as lawn, the roses took away*. 

" And how her hand, in my hand being locked, 
Forc*d it to tremble with her loyal fear ; 
Which struck her sad, and then it faster rock'd. 
Until her husband's welfleure she did hear ; 
Whereat she smiled with so sweet a cheer. 
That had Narcissus seen her as she stood, 
Self-loYO had never drown'd him in the flood. 

•• Why hunt I then for colour or excuses ? 

All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth ; 

Poor wretches have remorse in poor abuses ; 

Love thrives not in the heart that shadows dreadeth : 

Affection is my captain, and he leadeth ; 
And when his gaudy banner is displayed, 
The coward fights, and will not be dismayed. 

" Then, childish fear, avaunt I debating, die I 
Respect** and reason wait on wrinkled age ! 
My heart shall never countermand mine eye : 
Sad*' pause and deep regard beseem the sage ; 
My part is youth, and beats these from the stage : 
Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize ; 
Then who fears sinking where such treasure lies?" 

As com overgrown by weeds, so heedful fear 

Is almost chok'd by unresisted lust. 

Away he steals with open listening ear. 

Full of foul hope, and full of fond mistrust ; 

Both which, as servitors to the unjust. 
Bo cross him with their opposite persuasion* 
That now he vows a league, and now invasion. 

Within his thought her heavenly image sits. 
And in the selfsame seat sits Collatine : 
That eye which looks on her confounds his wits ; 
That eye which him beholds, as more divine, 
Unto a view so false will not incline ; 

* Took awojf — ^being taken away. 

^ i2eipec<— prudence,— in the sense of the origmal Latin, locdung again. 

• fiioc^— grave. 
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But with a pare appeal seeks to the heart, 
Which once corrupted takes the worser part ; 

And therein heartens up his serrile powers, 
Who, flattered by their leader's jocund show, 
Stuff up his lust, as minutes fill up hours ; 
And as their captain, so their pride doth grow. 
Paying more slavish tribute than they owe. 

By reprobate desire thus madly led, 

The Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece* bed. 

The locks between her chamber and his will, 
Each one by him enforc'd, retires his ward ; 
But as they open they all rate his ill. 
Which drives the creeping thief to some regard ; 
The threshold grates the door to have him heard ; 

Night- wandering weasels shriek to see him there ; 

They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 

As each unwilling portal yields him way. 
Through little vents and crannies of the place 
The wind wars with his torch, to make him stay, 
And blows the smoke of it into his face. 
Extinguishing his conduct* in this case ; 

But his hot heart, which fond desire doth scorch, 

Pufis forth another wind that fires the torch : 

And being lighted, by the light he spies 
Lucretia*s glove, wherein her needle sticks ; 
He takes it from the rushes where it lies, 
And griping it, the neeld ^ his finger pricks : 
As who should say, this glove to wanton tricks 

Is not inur*d ; return again in haste ; 

Thou seest our mistress* ornaments are chaste. 

But all these poor forbiddings could not stay him ; 
He in the worst sense construes their denial : 
The doors, the wind, the glove that did delay him, 
He takes for accidental things of trial ; 
Or as those bars which stop the hourly dial. 

Who with a lingering stay his course doth let ^ 

Till every minute pays the hour his debt. 

" So, so," quoth he, " these lets attend the time, 
Like little frosts that sometime threat the spring. 
To add a more rejoicing to the prime, 

* Cofkluct— conductor. ^ Neeld—needle. * Z«<— obttniet 
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And give the sneaped* birds more cause to sing. 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing ; 

Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, shelves and sands, 

The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands." 

Now is he come unto the chamber door 
That shuts him from the heaven of his thought, 
Which with a yielding latch, and with no more, 
Hath barr'd him from the blessed thing he sought. 
So from himself impiety hath wrought. 

That for his prey to pray he doth begin. 

As if the heaven should countenance his sin. 

But in the midst of his unfruitful prayer. 
Having solicited the eternal power 
That his foul thoughts might compass his fair fair, 
That they would stand auspicious to the hour. 
Even there he starts : — quoth he, " I must deflower; 

The powers to whom I pray abhor this fact. 

How can they then assist me in the act ? 

" Then Love and Fortune be my gods, my guide ! 
My will is back*d with resolution : 
Thoughts are but dreams till their eflfects be tried. 
The blackest sin is cleared with absolution ; 
Against love*s fire fears frost hath dissolution. 

The eye of heaven is out, and misty night 

Covers the shame that follows sweet delight." 

This said, his guilty hand plucked up the latch. 
And with his knee the door he opens wide : 
The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl will catch ; 
Thus treason works ere traitors be espied. 
Who sees the lurking serpent steps aside ; 

But she, sound sleeping, fearing no such thing. 

Lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 

Into the chamber wickedly he stalks **, 
And gazeth on her yet unstained bed. 
The curtains being close, ab^t he walks, 

• Sneiq»ed— checked. So in * Love's Labour 's Lost,* Act L, Scene 1 :— 

*' Biron is like an envious tneaping frost, 
That bites the first-bom infants of the spring." 

^ StaUtt. Malone says, " That the poet meant by the word stalk to convey the notion, not of a 
iM^steroas, but quiet movement, appears firom a subsequent passage: — 

* For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 
With shining falchion, in my chamber came 
A creeping creature.*" Makme 
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Rolling his greed j ejeballs in his head : 
By their high treason is his heart misled ; 

Which gives the watchword to his hand full soon 

To draw the cloud that hides the silver moon. 

Look, as the fair and fierj-pointed sun, 
Rushing from forth a cloud, bereaves our sight ; 
Even so, the curtain drawn, his eyes begun 
To wink, being blinded with a greater light : 
Whether it is that she reflects so bright, 

That dazzleth them, or else some shame supposed ; 

But blind they are, and keep themselves endbsed. 

O, had they in that darksome prison died. 
Then had they seen the period of their ill ! 
Then Collatine again by Lucrece* side 
In his clear bed might have reposed still : 
But they must ope, this blessed league to kill ; 

And holy-thoughted Lucrece to their sight 

Must sell her joy, her life, her world s delight. 

Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies under. 
Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss ; 
Who therefore angry, seems to part in sunder, 
Swelling on either side to want his bliss ; 
Between whose hills her head entombed is : 

Where, like a virtuous monument, she lies, 

To be admir'd of lewd unhallow*d oyes. 

Without the bed her other fair hand was. 
On the green coverlet ; whose perfect white 
Showed like an April daisy on the grass, 
With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 
Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheath'd their light. 

And canopied in darkness sweetly lay. 

Till they might open to adorn the day. 

Her hair, like golden threads, play*d with her breath ; 
O modest wantons ! wanton modesty ! 
Showing life's triumph in the ifiap of death. 
And death's dim look in life's mortality : 
Each in her sleep themselves so beautify, 

Malone appears from a Bubflequent part of his note to oonfound stalk with itride. He aays^ " A 
person apprehensive of being discovered naturally takes Umg »tep$j the sooner to arrive at his 
point" Bat long steps are noisy steps ; and therefore " Tarqnin*s ravishing gtridet ** cannot be the 
true reading of the famous passage in ' Macbeth.' But ttalk^ on the contrary, literally meant, to fo 
wanUf or tofiUf. It is the Anglo-Saxon 9tiadcan-~pedetientun ire. The fowler who creeps upon the 
birds jto/iv, and his «<a/Hfi^-horse derives its name from the character of the fowler^s movement 
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As if between them twain there were no strife, 
But that life liv'd in death, and death in life. 



Her breasts, like ivory globes circled with blue, 
A pair of maiden world b unco nquered. 
Save of their lord no bearing yoke they knew. 
And him by oath they truly honoured. 
These worlds in Tarquin new ambition bred: 
Who, like a foul usurper, went about 
From this fair throne to heave the owner out. 
What could he see but mightily he noted? 
What did he not« but strongly be desir'd? 
What he beheld on that he firmly doted, 
And in his will his wilful eye he tir'd*. 
With more than admiration he admir'd 
Her azure veins, her alabaster skin. 
Her coral lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. 
As the grim lion fawneth o'er his prey, 
Sharp hunger by the conquest satisfied. 
So o'er this sleeping soul doth Tarquin stay. 
His rage of lust by gazing qualified ; 
Slack'd, not suppreas'd; for standing by her side, 
His eye, which late this mutiny restrains. 
Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins : 

• Tir'd antiated, glDlt«d— ai a Talcon ttm on bU t 
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And they, like straggling slaves for pillage fighting, 

Obdurate vassals, fell exploits effecting, 

In bloody death and ravishment delighting, 

Nor children*8 tears, nor mother's groans respecting. 

Swell in their pride, the onset still expecting : 
Anon his beating heart, alarum stiiking, 
Gives the hot charge, and bids them do their liking. 

His drumming heart cheers up hb burning eye. 
His eye commends the leading to his hand ; 
His hand, as proud of such a dignity, 
Smoking with pride, march'd on to make his stand 
On her bare breast, the heart of all her land ; 

Whose ranks of blue veins, as his hand did scale. 

Left their round turrets destitute and pale. 

They, mustering to the quiet cabinet 

Where their dear governess and lady lies. 

Do tell her she is dreadfully beset. 

And fright her with confusion of their cries : 

She, much amaz'd, breaks ope her lock*d-up eyes. 
Who, peeping forth this tumult to behold, 
Are by his flaming torch dimmed and controird. 

Imagine her as one in dead of night 
From forth dull sleep by dreadful fancy waking. 
That thinks she hath beheld some ghastly sprite. 
Whose grim aspect sets every joint a shaking ; 
What terror 't is ! but she, in worser taking, 

From sleep disturbed, heedfuUy doth view 

The sight which makes supposed terror true. 

Wrapped and confounded in a thousand fears, 

Like to a new-kiird bird she trembling lies ; 

She dares not look ; yet, winking, there appears 

Quick-shifting antics, ugly in her eyes : 

Such shadows are the weak brain's forgeries : 
Who, angry that the eyes fly from their lights. 
In darkness daunts them with more dreadful sights. 

His hand, that yet remains upon her breast, 
(Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wall !) 
May feel her heart, poor citizen, distressed. 
Wounding itself to death, rise up and fall. 
Beating her bulk*, that his hand shakes withal. 

* Bulk^the body, the whole mass. JohnsoD, however, defines the word as the breftst, or laigMt 
part, of a man ; deriving it from the Dutch hukke. A passage in * Hamlet ' employs tba wofd in 
the tame way as in the text before us : — "He 
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This moves in him more rage, and lesser pity, 
To make the breach, and enter this sweet city. 

First, like a trumpet, doth his tongue begin 
To sound a parley to his heartless foe, 
Who o'er the white sheets peers her whiter chin, 
The reason of this rash alarm to know, 
Which he by dumb deme6uiour seeks to show; 
But she with vehement prayers urgeth still 
Under what colour he commits this ill. 

Thus he replies : '* The colour in thy face 
(That even for anger makes the lily pale. 
And the red rose blush at her own disgrace) 
Shall plead for me, and tell my loving tale : 
Under that colour am I come to scale 
Thy never-conquer*d fort ; the fault is thine, 
For those thine eyes betray thee imto mine. 

" Thus I forestall thee, if thou mean to chide : 
Thy beauty hath ensnared thee to this night. 
Where thou with patience must my will abide, 
My will that marks thee for my earth's delight. 
Which I to conquer sought with all my might ; 
But as reproof and reason beat it dead. 
By thy bright beauty was it newly bred. 

" I see what crosses my attempt will bring ; 
I know what thorns the growing rose defends ; 
I think the honey guarded with a sting : 
All this, beforehand, counsel comprehends : 
But will is deaf, and hears no heedful friends ; 
Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty. 
And dotes on what he looks, 'gainst law or duty. 



<i 



I have debated, even in my soul, 

What wrong, what shame, what sorrow I shall breed ; 

But nothing can Affection's course control. 

Or stop the headloug fury of his speed. 

I know repentant tears ensue the deed, 

Reproach, disdain, and deadly enmity ; 

Yet strive I to embrace mine in&my." 



" He rais'd a sigh so piteous and profound, 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk." 

MTvile, who preceded Shakspere about twenty years, has this line :• 

" My liver leapt within my bulk/* 

lEMS. 



i 
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This Baid, he shakes aloft his Roman hlade, 
Which, like a Mcon towering in the skies, 
Coucheth* the fowl helow with his wing s shade, 
Whose crooked beak threats if he mount he dies : 
So under his insulting falchion lies 

Harmless Lucretia, marking what he tells 
With trembling fear, as fowl hear falcon's bells ^ 

" Lucrece," quoth he, " this night I must enjoy thee : 
If thou deny, then force must work mj way. 
For in thy bed I purpose to destroy thee ; 
That done, some worthless slave of thine I 11 slay. 
To kill thine honour with thy life*s decay ; 
And in thy dead arms do I mean to place him, 
Swearing I slew him, seeing thee embrace him. 

'* So thy surviving husband shall remain 

The scornful mark of every open eye ; 

Thy kinsmen hang their heads at this disdain. 

Thy issue blurr'd with nameless bastardy : 

And thou, the author of their obloquy, 

Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhymes* 
And sung by children in succeeding times. 

" But if thou yield I rest thy secret friend : 
The fault unknown is as a thought unacted ; 
A little harm, done to a great good end. 
For lawful policy remains enacted. 
The poisonous simple sometimes is compacted 
In a pure compound ; being so applied 
His venom in effect is purified. 

" Then for thy husband and thy children's sake. 
Tender* my suit : bequeath not to their lot 
The shame that from them no device can take. 
The blemish that will never be forgot ; 
Worse than a slavish wipe, or birth-hour's blot* : 
For marks descried in men's nativity 
Are nature's feiults, not their own infamy.'* 

• Cauc he tk caoges to conch. 

• We have the same image in * Henry VI., Part IIL:*— 

** Not he that loves him hest 
Dares stir a wing if WarwidE $kaie kU MUf 

• 7>iM20r— heed, regard. 

' Birik-lwur'i Uot— corporal blemish. So in ' A Midsummer Night's Dream : '- 

" And the hloU of nature's band 
Shall not in their issue stand ; 
Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar, 
Nor mark prodigious.'' 
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Here with a cockatrice' dead*killiiig eye 

He rouseth up himself, and maked a pause ; 

While she, the picture of pare piety. 

Like a white hind under the grype^s^ sharp claws, 

Pleads in a wilderness, where are no laws. 

To the rough heast that knows no gentle right, 

Nor aught obeys but his foul appetite : 

But^ when a black-fac*d oloud the world doih threat, 
In his dim mist the aspiring mountaiiis hiding. 
From earth's dark womb some gentle gnat doth get. 
Which blows these pitchy vapours from their biding. 
Hindering their present Mi by this dividing ; 

So his unhallow'd haste her words delays. 

And moody Pluto winks while Orpheus plays. 

Tet, foul night-waking cat, he doth but dally. 
While in his holdfast foot the weak mouse panteth ; 
Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly, 
A swallowing gulf that even in plenty wanteth : 
His ear her prayers admits, but his heart gianteth 
No penetrable entrance to her plaining : 
Tears harden lust, though marble wear with raining. 

Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fix'd 
In the remorseless wrinkles of his face ; 
Her modest eloquence with sighs is mix'd, 
Which to her oratory adds more grace. 
She puts the period often from his place *^, 

And 'midst the sentence so her accent breaks. 

That twice she doth begin ere once she speaks. 

She conjures him by high almighty Jove, 

By knighthood, gentiy, and sweet friendship's oath, 

By her untimely tears, her husband's love, 

* Steevens says the grype is properly the griffin. But in the passage before us, as in the early 
Engliah writers, the word is applied to birds of prey,-->the eagle especially. 

^ Malone, who has certainly made very few deviations from the original text of this poem, here 
changes hiU to look, " there being no opposition whatsoever between this and the preceding pea- 
sage.* An opposition is, however, intended. Lncretia pleads to the " rough beast " that " knows 
no ri^t; " bvtf as the gentle gnst divides the black cloud, 

** So his unballoVd haste her words delays." 

* Shakspere, whose knowledge of the outward effects of the passions was universal, makes the 
terror of poor Lucrece display itself in the same manner as that of ^ great clerks " greeting their 
prince with ^ premeditated welcomes.'' They also 

** Make periods in the midst of sentences, 
Throttle their practia'd accent in their fears. 
And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off." 

(' Midsummer Night's Dream,' Act V., Scene 1.) 

— — 
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By holy human law, and common troth* 

By heaven and earth, and all the power of hoth. 

That to his borrowed bed he make retire, 

And stoop to honour, not to foul desire. 

Quoth she, *' Reward not hospitality 
With such black payment as thou hast pretended * ; 
Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee ; 
Mar not the thing that cannot be amended ; 
End thy ill aim, before thy shoot ^ be ended : 

He is no woodman that doth bend his bow 

To strike a poor unseasonable doe. 

" My husband is thy friend, for his sake spare me ; 

Thyself art mighty, for thine own sake leave me ; 

Myself a weakling, do not then ensnare me ; 

Thou look*st not like deceit ; do not deceive me : 

My sighs, like whirlwinds, labour hence to heave thee. 
If ever man were mov*d with woman's moans, 
Be moved with my tears, my sighs, my groans : 

" All which together, like a troubled ocean, 
Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threatening heart ; 
To soften it with their continual motion ; 
For stones dissolved to water do convert. 
O, if no harder than a stone thou art, 
^elt at my tears, and be compassionate ! 
Soft pity enters at an iron gate. 

" In Tarquin's likeness I did entertain thee ; 
Hast thou put on his shape to do him shame ? 
To all the host of heaven I complain me. 
Thou wrong'st his honour, wound'st his princely name. 
Thou art not what thou seem*st ; and if the same. 

Thou seem*st not what thou art, a god, a king ; 

For kings like gods should govern everything. 

'* How will thy shame be seeded in thine age. 
When thus thy vices bud before thy spring ! 
If in thy hope thou dar'st do such outrage. 
What dar*st thou not when once thou art a king ! 
O be remembered, no outrageous thing 

From vassal actors can be wip*d away ; 

Then kings' misdeeds cannot be hid in clay. 

^ ShooL Malone says that the author intended this word to be taken in a doaUe 
skoot being in his time pronounced alike. We doubt this. 8mi is not the word that the t 
tion of Lucrece would have used; nor is the double sense carried forward at alL 
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•* This deed will make thee only lov'd for fear, 
But happy monarchs still are fear'd for love : 
With foul offenders thou perforce must bear, 
When they in thee the like offences prove : 
If but for fear of this thy will remove ; 
For princes are the glass, the school, the book, 
Where subjects' eyes do learn, do read, do look. 

" And wilt thou be the school where Lust shall learn ? 
Must he in thee read lectures of such shame ? 
Wilt thou be glass, wherein it shall discern 
Authority for sin, warrant for blame, 
To privilege dishonour in thy name ? 

Thou back'st reproach against long-lived laud, 

And mak'st fair reputation but a bawd. 

" Hast thou command ? by him that gave it thee, « 
From a pure heart command thy rebel will : 
Draw not thy sword to guard iniquity, 
For it was lent thee all that brood to kill. 
Thy princely ofGice how canst thou fulfil. 

When, patterned by thy fault, foul Sin may say, 

He leam*d to sin, and thou didst teach the way ? 

" Think but how vile a spectacle it were 

To view thy present trespass in another. 

Men*s faults do seldom to themselves appear; 

Their own transgressions partially they smother : 

This guilt would seem death-worthy in thy brother. 
O how are they wrapped in with infamies, 
That from their own misdeeds askaunce their eyes ! 

" To thee, to thee, my heav'd-up hands appeal. 
Not to seducing lust, thy rash relier ; 
I sue for exil*d majesty's repeal * ; 
Let him return, and flattering thoughts retire : 
His true respect will 'prison false desire. 

And wipe the dim mist from thy doting eyne, 

That thou shalt see thy state, and pity mine." 

" Have done," quoth he ; *' my uncontrolled tide 
Turns not, but swells the higher by this let. 
Small lights are soon blown out, huge flres abide, 
And with the wind in greater fury fret : 
The petty streams that pay a daily debt 

To their salt sovereign, with their fresh falls' haste. 

Add to his flow, but alter not his taste." 

•' Hqfetd-^TeoaJil; from the French rcq^tpeler. 
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'* Thou art," quoth she, " a sea, a soTereign king ; 

And lo, there falls into thj boundless flood 

Black lust, dishonour, shame, misgoverning, 

Who seek to stain the ocean of thy blood. 

If all these pettj ills shall change thy good. 
Thy sea within a puddle's womb is hers'd, 
And not the puddle in thy sea dispersed. 

*' So shall these slaves be king, and thou their slave ; 

Thou nobly base, they basely dignified ; 

Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler grave ; 

Thou loathed in their shame, they in thy pride : 

The lesser thing should not the greater hide ; 
The cedar stoops not to the base shrub's foot, 
But low shrubs wither at the cedar a root 

" So let thy thoughts, low vassals to thy state " — 
" No more," quoth he, " by heaven, I will not hear thee : 
Yield to my love ; if not, enforced hate, 
Instead of love's coy touch, shall rudely tear thee ; 
That done, despitefully I mean to bear thee 
Unto the base bed of some rascal groom. 
To be thy partner in this shameful doom." 

This said, he sets his foot upon the light. 
For light and lust are deadly enemies : 
Shame folded up in blind concealing night. 
When most unseen, then most doth tyrannise. 
The wolf hath seiz'd his prey, the poor lamb eries 
Till with her own white fleece her voice eontroll'd 
Entombs her outcry in her lips' sweet fold : 

For with the nightly linen that she wears 

He pens her piteous clamours in her head ; 

Cooling his hot face in the chastest tears 

That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed. 

O, that prone ^ lust should stain so pure a bed ! 
The spots whereof could weeping purify. 
Her tears should drop on them perpetually. 

But she hath lost a dearer thing than life. 
And he hath won what he would lose again. 
This forced league doth force a further strife. 
This momentary joy breeds months of pain, 
This hot desire converts to cold diadiiip : 
Pure Chastity is rifled of her store, 
And Lust, the thief, far poorer than before. - 

■ Pnme — shaving inclination or propensity, and so self-wined, headstrong. 
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Look, as the full-fed hound or gorged hawk, 
Unapt for tender smell or speedy flight. 
Make slow pursuit, or altogether balk 
The prey wherein by nature they delight ; 
So surfeit-taking Tarquin fares this night : 

His taste delicious, in digestion souring. 

Devours his will that liv'd by foul devouring. 

deeper sin than bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still imagination ! 
Drunken desire must vomit his receipt. 
Ere he can see his own abomination. 
While lust is in his pride no exclamation 

Can curb his heat, or rein his rash desire, 

Till, like a jade, self-will himself doth tire. 

And then with lank and lean discoloured cheek, 
With heavy eye, knit brow, and strengthless pace, 
Feeble desire, all reoreant, poor, and meek. 
Like to a bankrupt beggar wails his case : 
The flesh being proud, desire doth fight with grace, 

For there it revels ; and when that decays, 

The guilty rebel for remission prays. 

So &reB it with this faultfal lord of Rome, 

Who this accomplishment so hotly chas*d ; 

For now against himself he sounds this doom, 

That through the length of times he stands disgrac'd : 

Besides, his soul's fair temple is defaced ; 

To whose weak ruins muster troops of cares, 

To ask the spotted princess how she fares. 

She says, her subjects with foul insurrection 
Have battered down her consecrated wall. 
And by their mortal fault brought in subjection 
Her immortality, and make her thrall 
To living death, and pain perpetual : 

Which in her prescience she controlled still, 

But her foresight could not forestall their will. 

Even in this thought through the dark night he stealeth, 
A captive victor that hath lost in gain ; 
Bearing away the wound that nothing healeth, 
The scar that will, despite of cure, remain, 
Leaving his spoil perplexed in greater pain. 

She bears the load of lust he left behind, 

And he the burthen of a guilty mind. 
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And bids it leap from thence, vhere it may find 
Some purer chest, to close so pure a mind. 

Frantic with grief thus breathes she forth her spite 

Against the unseen secrecy of night : 

*' comfort-killing night, image of hell ! 
Dim register and notary of shame ! 
Black stage for tragedies and murders fell ! 
Vast sin-concealing chaos ! nurse of blame ! 
Blind muffled bawd ! dark harbour for defame ! 

Grim cave of death, whispering conspirator, 

With close-tongued treason and the ravisher ! 

" hateful, vaporous, and foggy night. 
Since thou art guilty of my cureless crime. 
Muster thy mists to meet the eastern light, 
Make war against proportioned course of time ! 
Or if thou wilt permit the sun to climb 

His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed, 

Knit poisonous clouds about his golden head. 

** With rotten damps ravish the morning air ; 
Let their exhaVd unwholesome breaths make sick 
The life of purity, the supreme fair, 
Ere he arrive his weary noontide prick* ; 
And let thy misty vapours march so thick, 

That in their smoky ranks his smothered light 

May set at noon, and make perpetual night 

*' Were Tarquin night, (as he is but night's child,) 
The silver-shining queen he would distain ; 
Her twinkling handmaids too, by him defiVd, 
Through night's black bosom should not peep again ; 
So should I have copartners in my pain : 

And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage. 

As palmers' chat makes short their pilgrimage. 

*' Where** now I have no one to blush with me, 
To cross their arms, and hang their heads with mine, 
To mask their brows, and hide their infamy ; 
But I alone alone must sit and pine. 
Seasoning the earth with showers of silver brine, 

Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with groans. 

Poor wasting monuments of lasting moans. 

'* night, thou furnace of foul-reeking smoke. 
Let not the jealous day behold that face 
Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 

• Noontide prich^lhe point of noon. •• R^*ere— whereas. 
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Immodestly lies martyr'd with disgrace ! 
Keep still possession of thj gloomy place. 

That all the faults which in thy reign are made 

May likewise he sepulchred * in thy shade ! 

" Make me not ohject to the tell-tale day ! 
The light will show, character 'd ^ in my hrow. 
The story of sweet chastity*s decay, 
The impious hreach of holy wedlock vow : 
Yea, the illiterate, that know not how 

To 'cipher what is writ in learned hooks, 

Will quote ^ my loathsome trespass in my looks. 

*' The nurse, to still her child, will tell my stoiy, 
And fright her crying babe with Tarquin's name ; 
The orator, to deck his oratory. 
Will couple my reproach to Tarquin*s shame : 
Feast-finding minstrels, tuning my defune. 

Will tie the hearera to attend each line, 

How Tarquin wronged me, I Gollatine. 

" Let my good name, that senseless reputation, 
For Gollatine 's dear love be kept unspotted : 
If that be made a theme for disputation. 
The branches of another root are rotted. 
And undeserved reproach to him allotted. 

That is as clear from this attaint of mine. 

As I, ere this, was pure to Gollatine. 

'* O unseen shame ! invbible disgrace ! 

O unfelt sore ! crest-wounding, private scar ! 

Reproach is stamp*d in Gollatinus' face. 

And Tarquin's eye may read the mot*^ afar. 

How he in peace is wounded, not in war. 
Alas, how many bear such shameful blows. 
Which not themselves but he that gives them knows ! 

" If, Gollatine, thine honour lay in me, 
From me by strong assault it is bereft. 
My honey lost, and I, a drone-like bee, 
Have no perfection of my summer left. 
But robb'd and ransacked by injurious theft : 
■ Sepulchred, Milton uses the word with the same accezit, in his lin^i «n Shakipere:— 

** And so sepulchred in such pomp does lie. 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die." 
^ Ckarader^d. Here again is an accentuation different firom the present, bat whieh is oommon 
to all Shakspere's contemporaries. Ifalone has observed that this is stUl the promiiiciatioQ of the 
Irish people; and he adds with great truth, that much of the pronunciation of QoMii ElJiahiith'i 
age is yet retained in Ireland. 
* QMoto— observe. ' i/b^-Hmotto. 
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In thy weak hive a wandering wasp hath crept, 
And 8uck*d the honey which thy chaste bee kept. 

** Yet am I guilty of thy honour's wrack*, — 
Yet for thy honour did I entertain him ** ; 
Coming from thee, I could not put him back, 
For it had been dishonour to disdain him : 
Besides, of weariness he did complain him, 

And talk'd of virtue : — O, unlook'd for evil, 

When virtue is pro£an'd in such a devil ! 

" Why should the worm intrude the maiden bud ? 
Or hateful cuckoos batch in sparrows* nests ? 
Or toads infect lair founts with venom mud ? 
Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breasts °? 
Or kings be breakers of their own behests? 

But no perfection is so absolute, 

That some impurity doth not pollute. 

'* The aged man that coffers up his gold 
Is plagued with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits. 
And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold. 
But like still-pining Tantalus he sits. 
And useless bams the harvest of his wits ; 

Having no other pleasure of his gain 

But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

*' So then he hath it, when he cannot use it, 
And leaves it to be master*d by his young, 
Who in their pride do presently abuse it : 
Their father was too weak, and they too strong, 
To hold their cursed-blessed fortune long. 

The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours, 

Even in the moment that we call them ours. 

• Wrack, Mr. Hunter, in his * Disquisition on the Tempest,' pointed out the necessity of re- 
storing to Shakspere's text the old word wrachj instead of the modem wreck. He asks, ** What 
could editors, who proceed upon principles which lead to such a substitution, do with this couplet 
of the * Lucreoe : * — 

* 0, this dread night, wouldst thou one hour come back, 
I could prevent this storm, and shun thy wrack! ' " 
In this particular instance they have preserved the original word; but in that before ut, where 
wrack is equally required to rhyme with htidt^ they have substituted wreck. Even Mr. Dyce herein 
copies Malone without alteration. This is probably mere careleamess; but it shows the danger of 
tampering with an original reading. 

^ This is again an instance of the dramatic crowding of thought upon thought, and makiBg one 
thomg^t answer and repel the other, whioh render Shakspere's solfloquiet such matohket revela- 
tions of the heart Malone not perceiving this dramatic power, changes gmitjf to gmUhetf because 
the idea of the first line does not correspond with that of the second. 

* FoUy is here used in the sense of wickedness; and geiUle in that of well-bom. 
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** Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring ; 
Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers ; 
The adder hisses where the sweet birds sing ; 
What virtue breeds iniquity devours : 
We have no good that we can say is ours, 

But ill-annexed Opportunity 

Or kills his life, or else his quality. 

" O Opportunity ! thy guilt is great : 
T is thou that execut*st the traitor^s treason ; 
Thou sett*st the wolf where he the lamb may get ; 
Whoever plots the sin, thou *point st the season ; 
T is thou that spum^st at right, at law, at reason ; 

And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him. 

Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by him. 

" Thou mak*st the vestal violate her oath : 
Thou blow*st the fire when temperance is thaw'd ; 
Thou smother^st honesty, thou murther^st troth ; 
Thou foul abetter ! thou notorious bawd ! 
Thou plantest scandal, and displacest laud : 

Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou &lse thief. 

Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief ! 

" Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame. 
Thy private feasting to a public fast; 
Thy smoothing* titles to a ragged^ name ; 
Thy sugar 'd tongue to bitter wormwood taste : 
Thy violent vanities can never last. 

How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 

Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee ? 

'* When wilt thou be the humble suppliant's friend. 
And bring him where his suit may be obtained? 
When wilt thou sort*^ an hour great strifes to end ? 
Or free that soul which wretchedness hath chain'd ? 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pain'd? 

The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee ; 

But they ne'er meet with' Opportunity. 

** The patient dies while the physician sleeps ; 
The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds ; 
Justice is feasting while the widow weeps ; 

^ Ragged U here nted in the seiiBe of contemptible. It means something brok«iy torn, and 
therefore worthless. See Note on ' Henry lY., Part IL,' Act L, Scene 1. 
• Sore— assign, aj^nropriate. So in * Richard IIL: '— 

** Bnt I will sort a pitchy day for thee." 
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Advice is sporting while infection breeds* ; 
Thou grant'st no time for charitable deeds : 

Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murder*s rages, 

Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages. 

" When truth and virtue have to do virith thee, 
A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid ; 
They buy thy help : but Sin ne*er gives a fee. 
He gratis comes ; and thou art well appay^d ^ 
As well to hear as grant what he hath said. 

My Collatine would else have come to me 

When Tarquin did, but he was stayed by thee. 

" Guilty thou art of murder and of theft ; 
Guilty of peijury and subornation ; 
Guilty of treason, forgery, and shift; 
Guilty of incest, that abomination : 
An accessary by thine inclination 

To all sins past, and all that are to come, 

From the creation to the general doom. 

" Mis-shapen Time, copesmate of ugly night, 
Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care. 
Eater of youth, false slave to false delight, 
Base watch of woes, sin*s packhorse, virtue's snare ; 
Thou nursest all, and murtherest all that are. 

hear me then, iiyurious, shifting Time ! 

Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 

" Why hath thy servant, Opportunity, 
Betray'd the hours thou gav*st me to repose ? 
Canceird my fortunes, and enchained me 
To endless date of never-ending woetf ? 
Time's office is to fine^ the hate of foes ; 

To eat up errors by opinion bred, 

Not spend the dowry of a lawful bed. 

" Time's glory is to calm contending kings, 
To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light, 
To stamp the seal of time in aged things. 
To wake the mom, and sentinel the night. 
To wrong the wronger till he render right ; 

> The ooDBtant allusions of the Elizabethan poets to that familiar terror the plagne show how 
oompletelj the evil, whether present or absent, was associated with the habitual thoughts of the 
people. Advice is here used in the sense of government, municipal or civil; and the line too oor- 
netXj describes the carelessness of those in high places, who abated not their feasting and their 
revelry while pestilence was doing its terrible work around them. 

^ Appof/d satisfied^ pleased. WtU appayed^ iU appa^fed^ are constantly used l>y Chsuoer and 
other andent writers. 

' To fm€~-Ui bring to an end. 
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To ruinate proad buildingB with thy hoars, 

And smear with dust their glittering golden towers : 

" To fill with worm-holes stately monuments, 
To feed oblivion with decay of things. 
To blot old books, and alter their contents. 
To pluck the quills from ancient ravens* wings. 
To dry the old oak*s sap, and cherish springs • ; 

To spoil antiquities of hammered steel. 

And turn the giddy round of Fartiio6*a wheel ; 

'* To show the beldame daughters of her daughter. 
To make the child a man, the man a child. 
To slay the tiger that doth live by slaughter. 
To tame the imicom and lion wild. 
To mock the subtle, in themselves beguird ; 

To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops. 

And waste huge stones with little water-drops. 

** Why work*st thou mischief in thy pilgrimage. 

Unless thou couldst return to make amends ? 

One poor retiring ** minute in an age 

Would purchase thee a thousand thousand friends, 

Lending him wit that to bad debtors lends : 

O, this dread night, wouldst thou one hour come back, 
I could prevent this storm, and shun thy wrack ! 

** Thou ceaseless lackey to eternity. 
With some mischance cross Tarquin in his flight : 
Devise extremes beyond extremity. 
To make him curse this cursed crimeful night : 
Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes affright ; 

And the dire thought of his committed evil 

Shape every bush a hideous shapeless devil. 

" Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances, 
AfiUct him in his bed with bedrid groans ; 
Let there bechance him pitiful mischances. 
To make him moan, but pity not his moans : 
Stone him with hardened hearts, harder than stones ; 

And let mild women to him lose their mildness. 

Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness. 

** Let him have time to tear his curled hair^. 
Let him have time against himself to rave. 
Let him have time of Timers help to despair, 

^ 9p §mg§ thooto, a«pliiig«. Tinie, whieh dries tip the old oak** m^i, cheridbet the youif pints. 

^ Retiring is here used in the sense of coming baclL again. 

* Curled hair is the characteristic of Tarqnin, as it was of all men of high rank in 
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Let him have time to live a loaihed slave, 
Let him have time a beggar's orts to crave ; 

And time to see one that by alms doth live 

Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 

*' Let him have time to see his friends his foes. 
And merry fools to mock at him resort ; 
Let him have time to mark how slow time goes 
In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 
His time of folly and his time of sport : 

And ever let his unrecalling* crime 

Have time to wail the abusing of his time. 

'* Time, thou tutor both to good and bad. 
Teach me to curse him that thou taught'st this ill ! 
At his own shadow let the thief run mad ! 
» Himself himself seek every hour to kill ! 

Such wretched hands such wretched blood should spill : 
For who so base would such an office have 
As slanderous death*8-man to bo base a slare? 

" The baser is he, coming from a king. 
To shame his hope with deeds degenerate. 
The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
That makes him honoured, or begets him hate ; 
For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 
The moon being clouded, presently is miss'd, 
But little stars may hide them when they list. 

" The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire. 
And unperceiv'd fly with the filth away ; 
But if the like the snow-white swan desire. 
The stain upon his silver down will stay. 
Poor grooms are sightless night, kings glorious day. 

Gnats are unnoted wheresoe'er they fly, 

But eagles gaz'd upon with every eye. 

*' Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools ! 
Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ! 
Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools. 
Debate where leisure serves with dull debaters ; 
To trembling clients be you mediators : 

For me, I force ^ not argument a straw. 

Since that my case is past the help of law. 

time. Perhaps it implied a notion of luzurionsneflt. In this way we have " the cmrkd Antony ; ** 

andin*OtheUo' 

** The wealthy eurUd darlings of onr nation." 

• ITiireeaZKi^^not to be recalled. The elder writers use the participle with much more lioenoe 

than we do. 

^ Farce is here nsed in the sense of value or regard. 
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*' In vain I rail at Opportanity, 
At Time, at Tarquin, and uncheerful ni^t ; 
In vain I cavil with mj infamy, 
In vain I spurn at my confirmed despite : 
This helpless smoke of words doth me no right 

The remedy indeed to do me good, 

Is to let forth my foul defiled blood. 

" Poor hatd, why quiver*st thou at this decree ? 
Honour thyself to rid me of this shame ; 
For if I die my honour lives in thee, 
But if I live thou liy*st in my defEune : 
Since thou couldst not defend thy loyal dame. 

And wast afear'd to scratx;h her wicked foe. 

Kill both thyself and her for yielding so.** 

This said, from her betumbled couch she starteth. 
To find some desperate instrument of death : 
But this no-slaughter-house no tool imparteth. 
To make more vent for passage of her breath. 
Which thronging through her lips so vanisheth 

As smoke from iBtna, that in air consumes. 

Or that which from discharged cannon fumes. 

« In vain,*' quoth she-, " I live, and seek in vain 
Some happy mean to end a hapless life. 
I fear*d by Tarquin*s falchion to be slain. 
Yet for the selfsame purpose seek a knife : 
But when I fear*d I was a loyal wife ; 

So am I now : — O no, that cannot be ; 

Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 

" O ! that is gone for which I sought to live. 
And therefore now I need not fear to die. 
To clear this spot by death, at least I give 
A badge of fame to 8lander*s livery*; 
A dying life to living infamy ; 

Poor helpless help, the treasure stolen away. 
To bum the guiltless casket where it lay ! 

'* Well, well, dear Collatine, thou shalt not know 
The stained taste of violated troth ; 
I will not wrong thy true affection so 
To flatter thee with an infringed oath ; 
This bastard graff shall never come to growth : 

• An alliuioii to the badges which servants or retainers of fiunilies of rank won on tl 
liyeries. 
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He ahall not boast who did thy stock pollute 
That thou art doting father of his fruit. 
" Nor shall he smile at thee in secret thought, 

Nor laugh with his companioDS at thy state ; 

But thou shfllt know thy interest was not bought 

Basely with gold, but stolen from forth thy gate. 

For me, I am the mistress of my fate. 
And with n^ trespass never will dispense, 
Till life to death acquit my forc'd offeuce. 
" I will not poison thee with my attaint. 

Nor fold my fault in cleanly-coin'd excuses ; 

My sable ground of sin I will not punt. 

To hide the truth of this false night's abuses : 

My tongue shall utter all ; mine eyes like sluices. 
As from a mountain-spriog that feeds a date, 
Shall gush pure streams to pui^e my impure tale." 



By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 
The well-tun'd warble of her nightly sorrow. 
And solemn night with slow-sad gait descended 
To ugly hell ; when lo, the blushing morrow 
Lends light to all fair eyes that light will borrow : 
But cloudy Lucrece shames herself to see. 
And therefore still in night would cloister'd be. 
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Revealing day through every cranny spies, 
And seems to point her out where she sits weeping ; 
To whom she sobbing speaks : " O eye of eyes, 
Why pryest thou through my window? leave thy peeping; 
Mock with thy tickling beams eyes that are sleeping : 
Brand not my forehead with thy piercing light, 
For day hath nought to do what *8 done by night." 

Thus cavils she with everything she sees : 

True grief is fond* and testy as a child, 

Who wayward once, his mood with nought agrees. 

Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear them mild ; 

Continuance tames the one ; the other wild. 
Like an unpractised swimmer, plunging still 
With too much labour, drowns for want of skill. 

So she, deep-drenched in a sea of care, 

Holds disputation with each thing she views. 

And to herself all sorrow doth compare ; 

No object but her passion *s strength renews ; 

And as one shifts, another straight ensues : 

Sometime her grief is dumb, and hath no words : 
Sometime *t is mad, and too much talk affords. 

The little birds that tune their morning's joy 

Make her moans mad with their sweet melody. 

For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy ; 

Sad souls are slain in merry company ; 

Grief best is pleas*d with grief's society : 
True sorrow then is feelingly sufficed 
When with like semblance it is sympathb'd. 

T is double death to drown in ken of shore ; 
He ten times pines that pines beholding food ; 
To see the salve doth make the wound ache more ; 
Great grief grieves most at that would do it good ; 
Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood, 

Who, being stopped, the bounding banks o*erflow8 ; 

Grief dallied with nor law nor limit knows. 

** You mocking birds," quoth she, ** your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow-swelling feather *d breasts, 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb ! 
(My restless discord loves no stops nor rests ; 
A woeful hostess brooks not merry guests :) 

Relish your nimble notes to pleasing ears ; 

Distress likes dumps ^ when time is kept with tears. 

* Fond—fooUsk. ^ Z>iMn|M— mekncholy miri. 
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*' Come, Philomel, that sing'st of rayishment, 

Make thy sad grove in mj disheveird hair. 

As the dank earth weeps at thy languishment, 

So I at each sad strain will strain a tear, 

And with deep groans the diapason hear : 
For hurthen-wise T *11 hum on Tarquin still. 
While thou on Tereus descant'st better skill*. 

" And whiles against a thorn thou bear*st thy part, 
To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I, 
To imitate thee well, against my heart 
Will fix a sharp knife, to affright mine eye ; 
Who, if it wink, shall thereon fall and die. 
These means, as frets upon an instrument, 
Shall tune our heartstrings to true languishment. 

" And for, poor bird, thou sing'st not in the day. 
As shaming any eye should thee behold, 
Some dark deep desert, seated from the way. 
That knows nor parching heat nor freezing cold, 
We will find out ; and there will we unfold 
To creatures stem sad tunes, to change their kinds : 
Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear gentle minds.** 

As the poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze, 

Wildly determining which way to fly. 

Or one encompassed with a winding maze, 

That cannot tread the way out readily ; 

So with herself is she in mutiny, 
To live or die which of the twain were better. 
When life is sham*d, and Death reproach's debtor. 

" To kill myself," quoth she, " alack ! what were it, 
But with my body my poor soul's pollution ? 
They that lose half with greater patience bear it 
Than they whose whole is swallow'd in confusion. 
That mother tries a merciless conclusion 

Who, having two sweet babes, when death takes one, 
Will slay the other, and be nurse to none. 

" My body or my soul, which was the dearer? 
When the one pure, the other made divine. 
Whose love of either to myself was nearer? 
When both were kept for heaven and CoUatine. 
Ah me ! the bark peeFd from the lofty pine, 

His leaves will wither, and his sap decay ; 

So must my soul, her bark being peel'd away. 

• Better tkUL We must probably here understand wUh better skill. 
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** Her house is sacked, her quiet iDtemipted, 

Her mansion battered by the enemy ; 

Her sacred temple spotted, spoiVd, corrupted. 

Grossly engirt with daring infamy : 

Then let it not be call'd impiety 

If in this blemish'd fort I make some hole 
Through which I may convey this troubled soul. 

** Yet die I will not till my Collatine 
Have heard the cause of my untimely death ; 
That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine, 
Revenge on him that made me stop my breath. 
My stained blood to Tarquin I '11 bequeath, 

Which by him tainted shall for him be spent. 

And as his due writ in my testament. 

" My honour 1 11 bequeath unto the knife 
That wounds my body so dishonoured. 
T is honour to deprive dishonoured life ; 
The one will live, the other being dead : 
So of shame's ashes shall my fame be bred ; 

For in my death I murther shameful scorn : 

My shame so dead, mine honour is new-bom. 

'* Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost. 
What legacy shall I bequeath to thee ? 
My resolution. Love, shall be thy boast. 
By whose example thou revenged mayst be. 
How Tarquin must be us*d, read it in me : 

Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy foe. 

And, for my sake, serve thou false Tarquin so. 

** This brief abridgment of my will I make : 
My soul and body to the skies and ground ; 
My resolution, husband, do thou take ; 
Mine honour be the knife's that makes my wound ; 
My shame be his that did my fame confound ; 

And all my fame that lives disbursed be 

To those that live, and think no shame of me. 

** Thou, Collatine, shalt oversee this will*; 
How was I overseen that thou shalt see it ! 
My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill ; 
My life's foul deed my life's fair end shall free it. 
Faint not faint heart, but stoutly say, * so be it' 

■ The executor of a will was sometimes called the oveneer; bat our ancestors often a n w 4n H 
overseers as well as execntors. 8hakspere*s own will contains such an appointment. 
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Yield to my hand ; my hand shall conquer thee ; 
Thou dead, both die, and both shall victors be." 

This plot of death when sadly she had laid, 

And wip'd the brinish pearl from her bright eyes, 

With untun'd tongue she hoarsely call'd her maid, 

Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies ; 

For fleet-wing*d duty with thought s feathers flies. 
Poor Lucrece' cheeks unto her maid seem so 
As winter meads when sun doth melt their snow. 

Her mistress she doth give demure good-morrow, 
With soft-slow tongue, true mark of modesty. 
And sorts a sad look to her lady s sorrow, 
(For why ? her face wore sorrow's livery,) 
But durst not ask of her audaciously 

Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so, 

Nor why her fair cheeks over-wash'd with woe. 

But as the earth doth weep, the sun being set". 

Each flower moisten 'd like a melting eye ; 

Even so the maid with swelling drops 'gan wet 

Her circled eyne, enforc'd by sympathy 

Of those fair suns, set in her mistress' sky, 
Who in a salt-wav'd ocean quench their light, 
Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night. 

A pretty while these pretty creatures stand, 

Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling : 

One justly weeps ; the other takes in hand 

No cause, but company, of her drops spilling : 

Their gentle sex to weep are often willing ; 
Grieving themselves to guess at others' smarts. 
And then they drown their eyes, or break their hearts. 

For men have marble, women waxen minds, 
And therefore are they form'd as marble wilP; 
The weak oppress'd, the impression of strange kinds 
Is form'd in them by force, by fraud, or skill : 
Then call them not the authors of their ill« 

* In the folio edition of ' Romeo and Juliet,* as well as in the quarto of 1597, we find the lin^- 

** When the sun sets, the earth doth drizzle dew.'* 
Here the image completely a^ees with that in the text before us. But in the undated quarto, 
which the modem editors follow, we have ** the air doth drizzle dew." Science was long puzzled 
to decide whether the earth or the air produced dew ; but it was reserved for the accurate experi- 
mente of modem times to show that the earth and the air must unite to produce this effect 
under particular circumstances of temperature and radiation. The correction of the undated 
edition of ' Bomeo and Juliet ' was certainly unnecessary. 

^ McarUt here stands for men, whose minds have just been compared to marble. 
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No more than wax shall be accounted evil, 
Wherein is stamp'd the semblance of a devil. 

Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign plain. 
Lays open all the little worms that creep ; 
In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 
Cave-keeping evils that obscurely sleep : 
Through crystal walls each little mote will peep : 
Though men can cover crimes with bold stem looks. 
Poor women's faces are their own faults* books. 

No man inveigh against the withered flower. 
But chide rough winter that the flower hath kilFd ! 
Not that devour'd, but that which doth devour 
Is worthy blame. O, let it not be hild • 
Poor women's faults that they are so fulfiU'd ** 
With men's abuses ! those proud lords, to blame. 
Make weak-made women tenants to their shame. 

The precedent whereof in Lucrece view, 
Assaird by night with circumstances strong 
Of present death, and shame that might ensue 
By that her death, to do her husband wrong : 
Such danger to resistance did belong, 

That dying fear through all her body spread ; 

And who cannot abuse a body dead ? 

By this, mild patience bid fair Lucrece speak 
To the poor counterfeit <^ of her complaining : 
'* My girl," quoth she, *' on what occasion break 
Those tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are raining ? 
If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining. 
Know, gentle wench, it small avails my mood : 
If tears could help, mine own would do me good. 

" But tell me, girl, when went " — (and there she stay'd 
Till after a deep groan) " Tarquin from hence?" 
** Madam, ere I was up," replied the maid, 
" The more to blame my sluggard negligence : 
Yet with the fault I thus far can dispense ; 
Myself was stirring ere the break of day. 
And, ere I rose, was Tarquin gone away. 

" But, lady, if your maid may be so bold. 
She would request to know your heaviness." 
•* O peace ! " quoth Lucrece ; " if it should be told. 



• Bild— held. Sach a change for the sake of rh3nne is fireqnent in Spenser. 
^ /'ti//f//'d— completely filled. 

* Counterfeit — a likeness or copy. 
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The repetition cannot make it less ; 
For more it is than I can well express : 

And that deep torture may be call'd a hell, 

When more is felt than one hath power to tell. 

" Go, get me hither paper, ink, and pen — 

Yet save that labour, for I have them here. 

What should I say ? — One of my husband's men 

Bid thou be ready, by and by, to bear 

A letter to my lord, my love, my dear ; 
Bid him with speed prepare to carry it: 
The cause craves haste, and it will soon be writ." 

Her maid is gone, and she prepares to write. 
First hovering o'er the paper with her quill : 
Conceit and grief an eager combat fight ; 
What wit sets down is blotted straight with will ; 
This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill : 

Much like a press of people at a door, 

Throng her inventions, which shall be before. 

At last she thus begins : — " Thou worthy lord 
Of that unworthy wife that greeteth thee, 
Health to thy person ! next vouchsafe to afford 
(If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt see) 
Some present speed to come and visit me : 

So I commend me from oar house in grief * ; 

My woes are tedious, though my words are brief." 

Here folds she up the tenor of her woe, 

Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 

By this short schedule Collatine may know 

Her grief, but not her grief's true quality ; 

She dares not thereof make discoverv. 
Lest he should hold it her own gross abuse, 
Ere she with blood had stain'd her stain'd excuse. 

Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 

She hoards, to spend when he is by to hear her ; 

When sighs, and groans, and tears may grace the fashion 

Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her 

From that suspicion which the world might bear her. 
To shun this blot, she would not blot the letter 
With words, till action might become them better. 

^ The simplicity of this letter is exquisitely beautiful; and its pathos is deeper flrom the oironm- 
itance that it is scarcely raised above the tone of ordinary correspondence. 

" So I commend me from our house in grief " 

m each a formula as we constantly find in ancient correspondence. In the * Paston Letters' we 
tiave each conclusions as this: " Written at when I was not well at ease." 
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To see sad sights moves more than hear them btld; 

For then the eye interprets to the ear 

The heavy motion' that it doth behold, 

When erei; part a part of noe doth bear. 

T is bnt a part of sorrow that ne hear : 
Deep sounds " make lesser noise than shallow fords. 
And sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of word*. 

Her letter now is seal'd, and on it writ, 
" At Ardea to my lord with more than haste : " 
The post attends, and she delivers it. 
Charging the soar-fac'd groom to hie as fast 
As la^ng fowls before the northern blast. 

Speed more than speed but dull and slow she deems 

Extremity still nrgeth snch extremes. 



The homely villein conrt'sies to her low; 
And bltubing on her, with a stedfast eye 
Reeeires the scroll without or yea or no, 

■ JMiM—dtilnb ilKiir. 

' SoamdM. Udona prapom to rod Jhodi. This Steevena renita, and njt tkkt <o—J 1* iM 
part of Iha Ha u nur, Iw ioanded. To thii Ualooe replie« that m wnnd canDOt b« ieep, i 
tlMMrofa mtuidi l> not here Intanded. A sound ii a, baj or (lith; and Dvnpter, irbo ii ba 
■athoritjthaa thaooiiimaiitator*,on tisnticalnuttteTS,meiiCianBiaMM<tu"largaauddaa(>.' ' 
MllIlMa* of a aoand, In MnnqQeDee of being land.lockcd, t«tifi« to the correotiuai of lb* pc 
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And forth with bashful innocence doth hie. 
But they whose guilt within their bosoms lie 

Imagine every eye beholds their blame ; 

For Lucrece thought he blush 'd to see her shame ; 

When, silly groom ! God wot, it was defect 

Of spirit, life, and bold audacity. 

Such harmless creatures have a true respect 

To talk in deeds, while others saucily 

Promise more speed, but do it leisurely : 
Even so, this pattern of the worn-out age 
Pawned honest looks, but laid no words to gage. 

His kindled duty kindled her mistrust, 

That two red fires in both their faces blaz'd ; 

She thought he blush'd, as knowing Tarquin's lust, 

And, blushing with him, wistly on him gaz'd ; 

Her earnest eye did make him more amaz'd : 
The more she saw the blood his cheeks replenish, 
The more she thought he spied in her some blemish. 

But long she thinks till he return again, 

And yet the duteous vassal scarce is gone. 

The weary time she cannot entertain, 

For now *t is stale to sigh, to weep, and groan : 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan, 
That she her plaints a little while doth stay. 
Pausing for means to mourn some newer way. 

At last she calls to mind where hangs a piece 

Of skilful painting, made for Priam's Troy ; 

Before the which is drawn' the power of Greece, 

For Helen's rape the city to destroy. 

Threat ning cloud-kissing Ilion with annoy ; 
Which the conceited ** painter drew so proud. 
As heaven (it seem'd) to kiss the turrets bow'd. 

A thousand lamentable objects there. 
In scorn of Nature, Art gave lifeless life : 
Many a dry drop seem'd a weeping tear. 
Shed for the slaughtered husband by the wife : 
The red blood reek'd to show the painter's strife ; 

And dying eyes gleam'd forth their ashy lights. 

Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights. 

There might you see the labouring pioneer 
Begrim'd with sweat, and smeared all with dust ; 
And from the towers of Troy there would appear 

* /Vmra-Hlrawn out into tho field. ^ ConceUed-^ingenlonB, imagiiiitive. 
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The very eyes of men through loopholes thmst, 

Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust : 
Such sweet ohservance in this work was had, 
That one might see those far-off eyes look sad. 

In great commanders grace and miyesty 

You might hehold, triumphing in their fieu^es ; 

In youth, quick bearing and dexterity ; 

And here and there the painter interlaces 

Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces ; 
Which heartless peasants did so well resemble, 
That one would swear he saw them quake and tremble. 

In Ajax and Ulysses, O what art 

Of physiognomy might one behold ! 

The face of either 'ciphered cither's heart; 

Their face their manners most expressly told : 

In Ajax' eyes blunt rage and rigour roWd ; 

But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent 

Show*d deep regard and smiling government. 

There pleading might you see grave Nestor stand. 

As *t were encouraging the Greeks to fight ; 

Making such sober action with his hand 

That it beguiled attention, charm 'd the sight : 

In speech, it seem*d, his beard all silver white 
Wagg'd up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, which puii'd up* to the sky. 

About him were a press of gaping Daces, 
Which seem*d to swallow up his sound advice ; 
All jointly listening, but with several graces, 
As if some mermaid did their ears entice ; 
Some high, some low, the painter was so nice : 

The scalps of many, almost hid behind. 

To jump up higher seem'd to mock the mind. 

Here one man's hand lean'd on another's head, 

His nose being shadow'd by his neighbour's ear ; 

Here one being throng'd bears back, all boU'n^ «nd red; 

Another smother'd seems to pelt ^. and swear; 

And in their rage such signs of rage they bear, 

• PttrVd. The meaning of purl as applied to a sonnd is familiar to all. BaooD, in speakii 
the sound of a pipe, mentions ** a sweet degree of sibillation or parling." Thus, in the pas 
before ns, the thin winding breath of Nestor, the soft-flowing words, purVd up to the skj. 
the commentators ))elieve that purVd here expresses motion, and not sonnd; and Staerens prof 
to substitute curVd. 

^ BoWn — swoUen. 

* PeU—t/o be clamorous, to discharge hasty words as pellets. 
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As, but for loss of Nestor^s golden words, 

It seem'd they would debate witb angry swords. 

For much imaginary work was there ; 
Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind^ 
That for Achilles* image stood his spear, 
Griped in an armed hand ; himself, behind. 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind : 

A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head. 

Stood for the whole to be imagined. 

And from the walls of strong-besieged Troy 

When their brave hope, bold Hector, marched to field. 

Stood many Trojan mothers, sharing joy 

To see their youthful sons bright weapons wield ; 

And to their hope they such odd action yield. 
That through their light joy seemed to appear 
(Like bright things stain*d) a kind of heavy fear. 

And, from the strond of Dardan where they fought. 

To Simois* reedy banks, the red blood ran. 

Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 

With swelling ridges ; and their ranks began 

To break upon the galled shore, and than** 
Retire again, till meeting greater ranks 
They join, and shoot their foam at Simois* banks. 

To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come. 
To find a face where all distress is stel'd^ 
Many she sees where cares have carved some. 
But none where all distress and dolour dwelVd, 
Till she despairing Hecuba beheld, 

» JTMM^nattiraL 

^ Tham nsed for then. This is another example (we had one before in hild) of changing a ter- 
mination for the sake of rhyme. In Fairfax's ' Tasso ' there is a parallel instance :» 

*' Time was, (for each one hath his doting time, 

These silver lociu were golden tresses Man,) 
• That country life I hated as a crime, 

And from the forest's sweet contentment ran.** 

* Stefd, A passage in the twenty-fourth Sonnet may explain the lines in the text. — 

'* Mine eye hath pU/d the painter, and hath iteVd 
Thy beauty's form in table of my heart." 
The word tteVd in both instances has a distinct association with something painted; but to ttell 
is interpreted as to fix, from ttelly a fixed place of abode. It appears to ns that the word is con- 
nected in Shakspere's mind with the word atUej the pencil by which forms are traced and copied. 
The application does not appear forced, when we subsequently find the poet using the expression 
of ^pemcilVd pensiveness." We constantly use the term ttUe as applied to painting; but we all 
know that fftte, as describing the manner of delineating forms, is derived firom the instmment by 
which characters were anciently written, Std'd is probably then ttiVd^ the word being slightly 
changed to suit the rhyme. 
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Staring on Priam's woands with her old eyes, 
Which bleeding under Pjrrhus* proud foot lies. 

In her the painter had anatomised 
Time's ruin, beauty's wrack, and grim care's reign ; 
Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were disguis'd ; 
Of what she was no semblance did remain : 
Her blue blood, chang'd to black in every vein, 

Wanting the spring that those shrunk pipes had fed, 

Show'd life imprison'd in a body dead* 

On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes, 
And shapes her sorrow to the beldame's woes, 
Who nothing wants to answer her but cries. 
And bitter words to ban her cruel foes : 
The painter was no god to lend her those ; 

And therefore Lucrece swears he did her wrong. 

To give her so much grief, and not a tongue. 

" Poor instrument," quoth she, " without a sound, 
I 11 tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue : 
And drop sweet balm in Priam's painted wound, 
And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him wrong, 
And with my tears quench Troy that bums so long ; 

And with my knife scratch out the angry eyes 

Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 

" Show me the strumpet that began this stir, 

That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 

Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did incur 

This load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear ; 

Thy eye kindled the fire that bumeth here : 
And here in Troy, for trespass of thine eye, 
The sire, the son, the dame, and daughter, die. 

** Why should the private pleasure of some one 
Become the public plague of many mo*? 
Let sin, alone committed, light alone 
Upon his head that hath transgressed so« 
Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty woe : 

For one's offence why should so many fiedl, 

To plague a private sin in general ? 

** Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies, 
Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus swounds**; 
Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies, 

• JViH- more. 

^ Sw omt ds Bw oons. It is probable that the word was so usnally pronounoed. In Dug 
twoi md rhymes to wound. 
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And friend to friend gives unadvised* wounds, 

And one man's lust these many lives confounds ^ : 
Had doting Priam checked his son's desire, 
Troy had been bright with fame, and not with fire." 

Here feelingly she weeps Troy's painted woes : 
For sorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell, 
Once set on ringing, with his own weight goes ; 
Then little strength rings out the doleful knell : 
So Lucrece set a-work sad tales doth tell 

To pencill'd pensiveness and colour'd sorrow ; 

She lends them words, and she their looks doth borrow. 

She throws her eyes about the painting, round. 
And whom she finds forlorn she doth lament : 
At last she sees a wretched image bound. 
That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds lent ; 
His face, though full of cares, yet show'd content : 

Onward to Troy with the blunt swains he goes, 

So mild that Patience seem'd to scorn his woes. 

In him the painter labour'd with his skill 
To hide deceit, and give the harmless show 
An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing still, 
A brow unbent, that seem'd to welcome woe ; 
Cheeks neither red nor pale, but mingled so 

That blushing red no guilty instance gave. 

Nor ashy pale the fear that false hearts have. 

But, like a constant and confirmed devil, 
He entertain 'd a show so seeming just. 
And therein so ensconc'd his secret evil, 
That jealousy itself could not mistrust 
False-creeping craft and peijury should thrust 

Into so bright a day such black-fac'd storms. 

Or blot with hell-bom sin such saint-like forms. 

The well-skill 'd workman this mild image drew 

For peijur'd Sinon, whose enchanting story 

The credulous old Priam after slew ; 

Whose words, like wild&re, burnt the shining glory 

Of rich-built Ilion, that the skies were sorxy. 
And little stars shot from their fixed places. 
When their glass fell wherein they view'd their faces ^. 

^ Unadnted—xmknowing. ^ Confounds is here used in the sense of destroys. 

' Malone objects to this image of Priam's palace being the minx>r in which the fixed stars beheld 
nnselves. Boswell has answered Malone by quoting Lydgate's description of the same wonder- 
edifioe^~ *<That 
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This picture she advisedly* perused, 
And chid the painter for his wondrous skill ; 
Saying, some shape in Sinon*s was abused, 
So fair a form lodged not a mind so ill ; 
And still on him she gaz*d, and gazing still, 

Such signs of truth in his plain face she spied, 

That she concludes the picture was belied. 

" It cannot be," quoth she, '* that so much guile ** — 
(She would have said) " can lurk in such a look ; " 
But Tarquin's shape came in her mind the while. 
And from her tongue '* can lurk " from " cannot " took ; 
'* It cannot be " she in that sense forsook, 

And turned it thus : ** It cannot be, I find. 

But such a face should bear a wicked mind : 

*' For even as subtle Sinon here is painted, 
So sober-sad, so weary, and so mild, 
(As if with grief or travail he had fainted,) 
To me came Tarquin armed ; so beguiFd ^ 
With outward honesty, but yet defiFd 

With inward vice : as Priam him did cherish. 

So did I Tarquin ; so my Troy did perish. 

'' Look, look, how listening Priam wets his eyes. 
To see those borrowed tears that Sinon sheds. 
Priam, why art thou old, and yet not wise ? 
For every tear he falls ^ a Trojan bleeds ; 
His eye drops fire, no water thence proceeds : 

Those round clear pearls of his that move thy pity 

Are balls of quenchless fire to bum thy city. 

" Such devils steal effects from lightless hell ; 
For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold, 
And in that cold hot-burning fire doth dwell ; 
These contraries such unity do hold 
Only to flatter fools, and make them bold : 

So Priam*s trust false Sinon s tears doth flatter, 
That he finds means to bum his Troy with water." 

** That verel J when so the lonne shone 
Upon the golde mejnt amonge the stone, 
They gave a lyght withouten any were, 
Ajb doth Apollo in his mid-day sphere." 
■ ^<ftrMe(%— Attentiyely. 

^ So begml\L The original has to heguU'd. Beguiled is masked with fraud. In < The Mcrchu 
of Venice ' we have^ 

<* Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea." 
* /VOb— leU falL 
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Here, all enraged, such passion her assails, 
That patience is quite heaten from her hreast. 
She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails, 
Comparing him to that unhappy guest 
Whose deed hath made herself herself detest : 

At last she smilingly with this gives o*er ; 

" Fool 1 fool ! " quoth she, ** &s wounds will not be sore." 

Thus ebbs and flows the current of her sorrow, 
And time doth weary time with her complaining. 
She looks for night, and then she longs for morrow. 
And both she thinks too long with her remaining : 
Short time seems long in sorrow s sharp sustaining. 

Though woe be heavy, yet it seldom sleeps ; 

And they that watch see time how slow it creeps ; 

Which all this time hath overslipp'd her thought, 
That she with painted images hath spent : 
Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep surmise of others' detriment ; 
Losing her woes in shows of discontent. 

It easeth some, though none it ever cur*d. 

To think their dolour others have endur*d. 

But now the mindful messenger, come back. 
Brings home his lord and other company ; 
Who finds his Lucrece clad in mourning black ; 
And round about her tear-distained eye 
Blue circles streamed, like rainbows in the sky. 

These water-galls * in her dim element 

Foretell new storms to those already spent. 

Which when her sad-beholding husband saw, 

Amazedly in her sad face he stares : 

Her eyes, though sod in tears, looked red and raw. 

Her lively colour kill'd with deadly cares. 

He hath no power to ask her how she fares. 
But stood, like old acquaintance in a trance. 
Met far from home, wondering each other's chance. 

^ At last he takes her by the bloodless hand. 

And thus begins : *' What uncouth ill event 

Hath thee befallen, that, thou dost trembling stand ? 

Sweet love, what spite hath thy fair colour spent? 

Why art thou thus attir'd in discontent ? 
Unmask, dear dear, this moody heaviness. 
And tell thy grief, that we may give redress." 

* Water-galU. Steevens says the word is oarrent among the shepherds on Salisbnry Plain. 
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Three times with sighs she gives her sorrow fire 
Ere once she can discharge one word of woe : 
At length addressed * to answer his desire, 
She modestly prepares to let them know 
Her honour is ta*en prisoner hy the foe ; 
While Collatine and his consorted lords 
With sad attention long to hear her words. 

And now this pale swan in her watery nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending : 
** Few words,** qaoth she, " shall fit the trespass best. 
Where no excuse can give the fault amending : 
In me more woes than words are now depending ; 
And my laments would be dra¥m out too long, 
To tell them all with one poor tired tongue. 

" Then be this all the task it hath to say : — 
Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 
A stranger came, and on that pillow lay 
Where thou wast wont to rest thy weary head ; 
And what wrong else may be imagined 
By foul enforcement might be done to me. 
From that, alas ! thy Lucrece is not free. 

" For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight. 
With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 
And softly cried. Awake, thou Roman dame. 
And entertain my love ; else lasting shame 
On thee and thine this night I will inflict, 
If thou my love*8 desire do contradict. 

" For acme hard-£Eiyour*d groom of thine, quoth he. 
Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 
1 11 murder straight, and then 1 11 slaughter thee, 
And swear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 
The lechers in their deed : this act will be 
My fame, and thy perpetual infamy. 

" With this I did begin to start and cry. 
And then against my heart he set his sword. 
Swearing, unless I took all patiently, 
I should not live to speak another word : 
So should my shame still rest upon record. 
And never be forgot in mighty Borne 
The adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom. 

* Addressed — prepared. 
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" Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak, 
And far the weaker with so strong a fear : 
My bloody judge forbade my tongue to speak ; 
No rightful plea might plead for justice there : 
His scarlet lust came evidence to swear 
That my poor beauty had purloin'd his eyes, 
And when the judge is robb'd, the prisoner dies. 

** teach me how to make mine own excuse ! 

Or, at the least, this refuge let me find ; 

Though my gross blood be stain *d with this abuse. 

Immaculate and spotless is my mind ; 

That was not forc'd ; that never was inclined 
To accessary yieldings, but still pure 
Doth in her poisoned closet yet endure." 

Lo here, the hopeless merchant of this loss, 
With head declined, and voice damm'd up with woe, 
With sad-set eyes, and wretched arms across. 
From lips new-waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away that stops his answer so : 

But wretched as he is he strives in vain ; 

What he breathes out his breath drinks up again. 

As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
Outruns the eye that doth behold his haste ; 
Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 
Back to the strait that forced him on so fast ; 
In rage sent out, recalled in rage, being past : 
Even so he sighs, his sorrows make a saw. 
To push grief on, and back the same grief draw. 

Which speechless woe of his poor she attendeth, 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh : 
" Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow leudeth 
Another power ; no flood by raining slaketh. 
My woe too sensible thy passion maketh 
More feeling-painful : let it then suffice 
To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes. 

*' And for my sake, when I might charm thee so. 
For she that was thy Lucrece, — now attend me ; 
Be suddenly revenged on my foe. 
Thine, mine, his own ; suppose thou dost defend me 
From what is past : the help that thou shalt lend me 

Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die ; 

For sparing justice feeds iniquity. 
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" But ere I name him, you, fair lords," qaoth she, 
(Speaking to those that came with Gollatine,) 
'* Shall plight yoar honourable faiths to me, 
With swift pursuit to venge this wrong of mine ; 
For *t is a meritorious fair design 
To cbase ii\]UBtice with revengeful arms : 
Knights, by their oaths, should right poor ladies* harms. 

At this request, with noble disposition 

Each present lord began to promise aid. 

As bound in knighthood to her imposition, 

Longing to hear the hateful foe bewraj*d. 

But she, that jet her sad task hath not said. 
The protestation stops. *' O speak," quoth she, 
** How may this forced stain be wip^d from me ? 

" What is the quality of mine offence, 
Beiog constrained with dreadful circumstance ? 
May my pure mind with the foul act dispense. 
My low-declined honour to advance ? 
May any terms acquit me from this chance ? 

The poison 'd fountain clears itself again ; 

And why not I from this compelled stain ?** 

With this, they all at once began to say. 
Her body's stain her mind untainted clears ; 
While with a joyous smile she turns away 
The (ace, that map which deep impression bears 
Of hard misfortune, carv'd in it with tears. 

" No, no," quoth she, *' no dame, hereafter liying. 
By my excuse shall claim excuse's giving." 



If 



Here with a sigh, as if her heart would break. 
She throws forth Tarquin's name : ** He, he," she says. 
But more than " he" her poor tongue could not speak; 
Till after many accents and delays. 
Untimely breathings, sick and short assays, 
She utters this : *' He, he, fisdr lords, 't is he, 
That guides this hand to give this wound to me. '* 

£ven here she sheathed in her harmless breast 
A harmful knife, that thence her soul unsheath'd : 
That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison where it breath'd : 
Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeathed 

Her winged sprite, and through her wounds doth fij 
Life's lasting date from cancell'd destiny. 
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Stone-still, astonished with this deadly deed, 
Stood Collatine aind all his lordly crew ; 
Till Lucrece* father, that heholds her hleed, 
Himself on her self-slaughter*d body threw ; 
And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 

The murderous knife, and as it left the place. 

Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chase ; 

And bubbling from her breast, it doth divide 

In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 

Circles her body in on every side, 

Who like a late^ack*d island vastly* stood 

Bare and unpeopled, in this fearful flood. 
Some of her blood still pure and red remain'd, 
And some look'd black, and that false Tarquin stained. 

About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood a watery rigol** goes. 
Which seems to weep upon the tainted place : 
And ever since, as pitying Lucrece' woes, 
Corrupted blood some watery token shows ; 

And blood untainted still doth red abide, 

Blushing at that which is so putrefied. 

** Daughter, dear daughter," old Lucretius cries, 
** That life was mine which thou hast here depriv'd. 
If in the child the father s image lies, 
Were shall I live now Lucrece is unliv'd ? 
Thou wast not to this end from me derived. 
If children predecease progenitors. 
We are their ofispring, and they none of ours. 

" Poor broken glass, I often did behold 
In thy sweet semblance my old age new bom ; 
But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and old. 
Shows me a barebon'd death by time outworn ; 
O, from thy cheeks my image thou hast torn ! 

And shivered all the beauty of my glass. 

That I no more can see what once I was. . 

" time, cease thou thy course, and last no longer, 
If they surcease to be that should survive. 
Shall rotten death make conquest of the stronger, 
And leave the faltering feeble souls alive? 
The old bees die, the young possess their hive : 

* Vattlif—ljke a waste. ^ Rigofr-caoie. 
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Then live, sweet Lucr^e, live again, and see 
Thy father die, and not thy father thee." 

By this starts Gollatine as from a dream, 
And bids Lucretius give his sorrow place ; 
And then in key-cold* Lucrece* bleeding stream 
He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his face, 
And counterfeits to die with her a space ; 

Till manly shame bids him possess his breath. 
And live, to be revenged on her death. 

The deep vexation of his inward soul 
Hath serv'd a dumb arrest upon his tongue ; 
Who, mad that sorrow should his use control. 
Or keep him from heart-easing words so long. 
Begins to talk ; but through his lips do throng 
Weak words, so thick come, in his poor heart*s aid. 
That no man could distinguish what he said. 

Tet sometime Tarquin was pronounced plain. 
But through his teeth, as if the name he tore. 
This windy tempest, till it blow up rain. 
Held back his sorrow s tide, to make it more ; 
At last it rains, and busy winds give o*er : 
Then son and father weep with equal strife. 
Who should weep most for daughter or for wife. 

The one doth call her his, the other his. 
Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 
The father says, " She 's mine." " O, mine she is," 
Replies her husband : ''do not take away 
My sorrow's interest ; let no mourner say 
He weeps for her, for she was only mine. 
And only must be wail'd by Gollatine." 

" 0," quoth Lucretius, ** I did give that life 
Which she too early and too late** hath spill'd.** 
'* Woe, woe," quoth Gollatine, ** she was my wife, 
I ow*d her, and 't is mine that she hath kilFd. 
** My daughter," and *• my wife" with clamours filVd 
The dispersed air, who, holding Lucrece' life. 
Answered their cries, •* my daughter " and " my wife, 

Brutus, who pluck'd the knife from Lucrece* side. 
Seeing such emulation in their woe. 
Began to clothe his wit in state and pride, 
• Ke$-coUL So in * Bichard III.,* Act I., Scene 2 :— 

** Poor hey-cold figure of a holy king." 
^ Too hie—too receniiy. 
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Burying in Lucrece' wound his folly's show. 
He with the Romans was esteemed so 

As silly jeering idiots are with kings, 

For sportive words, and uttering foolish things. 

But now he throws that shallow habit by. 

Wherein deep policy did him disguise ; 

And arm'd his long-hid wits advisedly, 

To check the tears in Collatinus' eyes. 

" Thou wronged lord of Rome," quoth he, " arise ; 

Let my unsounded self, supposed a fool. 

Now set thy long-experienc*d wit to school. 

** Why, Collatine, is woe the cure for woe? 
Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous deeds ? 
Is it revenge to give thyself a blow. 
For his foul act by whom thy fair wife bleeds ? 
Such childish humour from weak minds proceeds : 
Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so. 

To slay herself, that should have slain her foe. 

« 

** CourageooB Roman, do not steep thy heart 

In such relenting dew of lamentations. 

But kneel with me, and help to bear thy part, 

To rouse our Roman gods with invocations, 

That they will suffer these abominations, 
(Since Rome herself in them doth stand disgraced,) 
By our strong arms from forth her fair streets chas'd. 



' Now, by the Capitol that we adore. 
And by this chaste blood so unjustly stain*d. 
By heaven's fair sun that breeds the fat earth's store. 
By all our country rights in Rome maintain'd, 
And by chaste Lucrece' soul that late complain'd* 
Her wrongs to us, and by this bloody knife. 
We will revenge the death of this true wife." 

This said, he struck his hand upon his breast. 
And kiss'd the fatal knife to end his vow ; 
And to his protestation urg'd the rest, 
Who, wondering at him, did his words allow** : 
Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow ; 
And that deep vow which Brutus made before, 
He doth again repeat, and that they swore. 

*■ Complavid was formerly usecl without a sabjoined prepontion. 
' Allow — approve. 
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When they had snom t« this advised doom, | 

Thej did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence ; | 

To show her bleeding body thorough Rome, j 

And so to publish Tarquin's foul offence : | 

Which being done with speedy diligence, | 

The Romans plausibly* did give consent I 

To Tarquin's everlasting baniebment. j 

* Piautiblg — with eipraasioaaof applanae — with acclamUlOB. PlauiiBtbf — Kpfiantittij. I 
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Frou fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty's rose might never die. 
But as the riper should by time decease, 
His tender heir might bear his memory : 
But thou, contracted to tliiue own bright eyes, 
Feed'st thy light's flame with self-subatantial fuel, 
Making a famine where abundance lies. 
Thyself thy foe. to thj sweet self too cruel. 
Thoa'tiiat art now the world's fresh ornament. 
And only herald to the gaudy spring. 
Within thine own bud buriest tfiy content. 
And, tender churl, mak'st waste in niggarding. 
Pity the world, or else this glutton be. 
To eat the world's due, by the grave and thee. 
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When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 

And dig deep trenches in thy beauty's field, 

Thy youth 8 proud livery, so gaz'd on now, 

Will be a tatter *d weed^, of small worth held : 

Then being ask'd where all thy beauty lies. 

Where all the treasure of thy lusty days ; 

To say, within thine own deep sunken eyes. 

Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise. 

How much more praise desery'd thy beauty's use. 

If thou could'st answer — '* This flair child of mine 

Shall sum my count, and make my old excuse — " 

ProTing his beauty by succession thine ! 
This were to be new-made when thou art old. 
And see thy blood warm when thou feel'st it cold 

III. 

Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest. 

Now is the time that face should form another ; 

Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest. 

Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some mother. 

For where is she so fair whose unear'd^ womb 

Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ? 

Or who is he so fond<^ will be the tomb 

Of his self-love, to stop posterity ? 

Thou art thy mother's glass, and she in thee 

Calls back the lovely April of her prime : 

So thou through windows of thine age shalt see, 

Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 

But if thou live, remember'd not to be. 

Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 

IV. 

Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty's legacy ? 
Nature's bequest gives nothing, but doth lend. 
And being frank she lends to those are free. 
Then, beauteoiis niggard, why dost thou abuse 
The bounteous largess given thee to give ? 
Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live ? 
For having traffic with thyself alone. 
Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 
Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone. 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave ? 

* IFaecf— garment. ** UnMr^d-^mipLojif^ed. Fomd—tociiA. 
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The unus'd beauty must be tomb*d with thee, 
Which, us'd, lives thy executor to be. 

V. 

Those hours that with gentle work did frame 

The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell, 

Will play the tyrants to the very same, 

And that unfair* which fairly doth excel ; 

For never-resting time leads summer on 

To hideous winter, and confounds him there ; 

Sap check'd with frost, and lusty leaves quite gone, 

Beauty o'ersnow^d, and bareness everywhere : 

Then, were not summer*s distillation left, 

A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass. 

Beauty's eflfect with beauty were bereft. 

Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was. 

But flowers distiird, though they with winter meet, 
Leese ^ but their show ; their substance still lives sweet. 

VI. 

Then let not winter's ragged hand deface 

In thee thy summer, ere thou be distilFd : 

Make sweet some phial ; treasure thou some place 

With beauty's treasure, ere it be self-kill'd. 

That use is not forbidden usury. 

Which happies^ those that pay the willing loan ; 

That s for thyself to breed another thee, 

Or ten times happier, be it ten for one ; 

Ten times thyself were happier than thou art. 

If ten of thine ten times refigur'd thee : 

Then what could death do if thou shouldst depart. 

Leaving thee living in posterity ? 
Be not self-will'd, for thou art much too fair 
To be Death's conquest, and make worms thine heir. 

VII. 

Lo, in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight. 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 
And having climb'd the steep-up heavenly hill, 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age, 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still, 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage ; 



• Unfair — a verb— deprive of fairness, of beauty. 

* Happiu — makes happy. 



Leese— lose. 
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Bat when from higfa-most pitch, with weaiy car, 
Like feeble age he reeleth from the daj, 
The ejes, Yore duteous, now converted are 
From his low tract, and look another way : 

So thou, thyself outgoing in thy noon, 

Unlook'd on diest, unless thou get a son. 

vin. 

Music to hear, why hear st thou music sadly*? 

Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy. 

Why loy*8t thou that which thou receiv'st not ^adly ? 

Or else receiv*st with pleasure thine annoy ? 

If the true concord of well-tuned sounds. 

By unions married, do offend thine ear, 

They do hut sweetly chide thee, who confounds 

In singleness the parts that thou shouldst bear. 

Mark how one string, sweet husband to another. 

Strikes each in each by mutual ordering*^ ; 

Resembling sire and child and happy mother. 

Who, all in one, one pleasing note do sing : 

Whose speechless song, being many, seeming one. 
Sings this to thee, '' thou single wilt prove none.*' 

IX. 

Is it for fear to wet a widow's eye 

That thou consom'st thyself in single life ? 

Ah ! if thou issueless shalt hap to die, 

The world will wail thee, like a makeless^ wife: 

The world will be thy widow, and still weep 

That thou no form of thee hast left behind. 

When every private widow well may keep. 

By children's eyes, her husband's shape in mind. 

Look, what an unthrift in the world doth spend 

Shifts but his place, for still the world enjoys it ; 

But beauty's waste hath in the world an end. 

And, kept unus'd, the user so destroys it. 
No love toward others in that bosom sits, 
That on himself such murderous shame commits. 

For shame ! deny that thou bear'st love to any, 
Who for thyself art so improvident. 
Grant if thou wilt thou art belov'd of many, 
But that thou none lov st is most evident ; 

• lialone thos explains this passage :—** thoa whom to hear is mnsic, why hear*st thoo," i 
^ If two strings are toned in perfect unison, and one only is struck, a very senaihla vibni 
takes place in the other. This is called sympathetic vibration. 
' lfai»fai»— mateless. Make and mate are synonjrmous in our elder writers. 
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For thoa art so possessed with murderous hate, 

That *gainst thyself thou stick'st not to conspire, 

Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate. 

Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 

change thy thought, that I may change my mind I 

Shall hate be fairer lodg'd than gentle love ? 

Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind, 

Or to thyself, at least, kind-hearted prove ; 

Make thee another self, for love of me, 

That beauty still may live in thine or thee. 

xr. 

As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou grow'st 
In one of thine, from that which thou departest ; 
And that fresh blood which youngly thou bestow'st. 
Thou mayst call thine, when thou from youth convertest. 
Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase ; 
Without this, folly, age, and cold decay : 
If all were minded so the times should cease, 
And threescore years would make the world away. 
Let those whom Nature hath not made for store, 
Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish : 
Look whom she best endowed, she gave thee more ; 
Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in bounty cherish ; 

She carv'd thee for her seal, and meant thereby 

Thou shouldst print more, nor let that copy die. 

XII. 

When I do count the clock that tells the time, 

And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 

When I behold the violet past prime. 

And sable curls, all* silver'd o*er with white; 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves. 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 

And summer s green all girded up in sheaves, 

Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard ; 

Then of thy beauty do I question make. 

That thou among the wastes of time must go, 

Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake. 

And die as fast as they see others grow ; 
And nothing 'gainst Time's scythe can make defence 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 

• AH. The original has or. 
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xm. 

O that you were jooreelf ! but, love, yon are 
No longer jours than jou joorself here live : 
Against this coming end jou should prepare. 
And your sweet semblance to some other give. 
So should that beauty which you hold in lease 
Find no determination : then you were 
Yourself again, after yourself 's decease. 
When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. 
Who lets so fair a house (all to decay, 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold 
Against the stormy gusts of winter*s day. 
And barren rage of death *s eternal cold ? 

! none but unthrifts : — Dear my love, you know 
Tou had a father ; let your son say so. 

xrv. 

Not fiiom the stars do I my judgment pluck ; 
And yet methinks I have astronomy. 
But not to tell of good or evil luck. 
Of plagues, of dearths, or season*s quality : 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell. 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and vrind. 
Or say with princes if it shall go well. 
By oft predict that I in heaven find : 
But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive, 
And (constant stars) in them I read such art. 
As tnith and beauty shall together thrive. 
If from thyself to store thou wouldst convert : 
Or else of thee this I prognosticate, 
Thy end is truth*s and beauty's doom and date. 

XV. 

When I consider everything that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment. 
That this huge state presenteth nought but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment ; 
When I perceive that men as plants increase. 
Cheered and check*d even by die selfsame sky ; 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 
And wear their brave state out of memory ; 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, 
Where wasteful jtime debateth with decay. 
To change your day of youth to sullied night; 
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And, all in war with Time, for love of you, 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 

XVI. 

But wherefore do not you a mightier way 

Make war upon this bloody tyrant. Time ? 

And fortify yourself in your decay 

With means more blessed than my barren rhyme ? 

Now stand you on the top of happy hours ; 

And many maiden gardens, yet unset, 

With virtuous wish would bear your* living flowers, 

Much liker than your painted counterfeit^ : 

So should the lines of life that life repair, 

Which this, Timers pencil, or my pupil pen. 

Neither in inward worth, nor outward fair*=. 

Can make you live yourself in eyes of men. 

To give away yourself keeps yourself still ; 

And you must live, drawn by your own sweet skill. 

XVII. 

Who will believe my verse in time to come, 

If it were fiird with your most high deserts ? 

Though yet, Heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 

Which hides your life, and shows not half your parts 

If I could write the beauty of your eyes. 

And in fresh numbers number all your graces. 

The age to come would say, this poet lies, 

Such heavenly touches ne*er touched earthly faces. 

So should my papers, yellow'd with their age, 

Be scom*d, like old men of less truth than tongue ; 

And your true rights be term'd a poet*s rage, 

And stretched metre of an antique song : 
But were some child of yours alive that time. 
You should live twice ; — in it, and in my rhyme. 

XVIII. 

Shall I compare thee to a summer^s day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Hough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date : 

* Your, The ordinary reading is you, Malone conceiving that your in the original it an error of 
le press. 

* C<nm(efye»^~portrait. 

* Fair— 'beauty. The word is used in the same sense in the 18th Sonnet. 
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Sometime too hot the eye of heaven • shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimm'd ; 
And every flEur from fair sometime declines, 
By chance, or nature's changing course, untrimm'd*> ; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade. 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest ; 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see» 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee, 

XIX. 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion's paws. 
And make the earth devour her own sweet brood ; 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger's jaws. 
And bum the long-liv'd phoenix in her blood ; 
Make glad and sorry seasons, as thou fleet'st. 
And do whatever thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 
To the wide world, and all her fading sweets ; 
But I forbid thee one most heinous crime: 
O carve not with thy hours my love's fair brow. 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen ; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow. 
For beauty's pattern to succeeding men. 

Yet, do thy worst, old Time : despite thy wrong. 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 

XX. 

A woman*s face, with nature's own hand painted. 

Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 

A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 

With shifting change, as is false women's fashion ; 

An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 

Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth ; 

A man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 

Which steals men*s eyes, and women's souls amazeth. 

And for a woman wert thou first created ; 

Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting, 

And by addition me of thee defeated. 

By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 

But since she prick'd thee out for woman's pleasure. 
Mine be thy love, and thy love's use their treasure. 

•Soin'BichardlL:*— 

^ When the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world." 
^ l7fli(raoim*(^andcconUed. 
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XXI. 

So is it not with me as with that muse, 

Stirr'd by a painted beauty to his verse ; 

Who heaven itself for ornament doth use, 

And every feir with his fair doth rehearse ; 

Making a couplement* of proud compare, 

With sun and moon, with earth and sea's rich gems, 

With April's fijrstpbom flowers, and all things rare 

That heaven's air in His huge rondure ^ hems. 

let me, true in love, but truly write, 

And then believe me, my love is as fair 

As any mother's child, though not so bright 

As those gold candles fix'd in heaven's air : 

Let them say more that like of hearsay well ; 

I will not praise, that purpose not to sell. 

XXII. 

My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 
So long as youth and thou are of one date ; 
But when in thee time's furrows I behold, 
Then look I death my days should expiate. 
For all that beauty that doth cover thee 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart. 
Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me ; 
How can I then be elder than thou art? 
therefore, love, be of thyself so wary. 
As I not for myself but for thee will ; 
Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so chary 
,\b tender nurse her babe from faring ill. 

Presume not on thy heart when mine is slain ; 

Thou gav'st me thine, not to give back again. 

* 

xxin. 

As an unperfect actor on the stage. 

Who with his fear is put beside his part, 

Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage, 

Whose strength's abundance weakens his own heart ; 

So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 

The perfect ceremony of love's rite, 

And in mine own love's strength seem to decay, 

O'ercharg'd with burthen of mine own love's might 

* Coif>femai<— onion. So in Spenser:— 

" Allied with bands of mutnal coupUment!* 
^ iSoiubirs— circumference. 

P0XM8. 
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let mj books be then the eloquence 

And dumb presagers of my speaking breast ; 

Who plead for love, and look for recompence, 

More than that tongue that more hath more expressed. 

O learn to read what silent love hath writ : 

To hear with eyes belongs to love s fine wit. 

XXIV. 

Mine eye hath play*d the painter, and hath steFd 

Thy beauty's form in table ■ of my heart ; 

My body is the frame wherein 't is held, 

And perspectiTe it is best painter s art 

For through the painter must you see his skill. 

To find where your true image pictured lies. 

Which in my bosom's shop is hanging still. 

That hath his windows glazed with thine eyes. 

Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have done ; 

Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine for me 

Are windows to my breast, where-through the sun 

Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee ; 
Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their art. 
They draw but what they see, know not the heart. 

XXV. 

Let those who are in favour with their stars. 
Of public honour and proud titles boast. 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars. 
Unlocked for joy in that I honour most. 
Great princes* favourites their fair leaves spread 
Bat as the marigold at the sun's eye ; 
And in themselves their pride lies buried. 
For at a frown they in their glory die. 
The painful warrior famoused for fight *^, 
After a thousand victories once foil'd. 
Is from the book of honour razed quite. 
And all the rest forgot for which he toil'd : 

• TaUe—to in ' AU 's WeU that Ends WeU:*— 

" 'T was prettj, thongh a plague. 
To see him every hour; to sit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table.^ 

Table, though sometimes used in the sense of a picture, more commonly means the tabular sm 
upon which a picture is painted. 

^ Fight, The original has worth. Theobald, who saw that the alternate rhyme is invari 
preserved in the other Sonnets, proposed to make one of two changes; to TttAJigki instea 
worth, or Jinih instead of quite. We are not perfectly satisfied with either change; but as 
first has been adopted in all modem editions, we will not attempt to disturb the received 
and we have no doubt that some error is involved in the originaL 



Then happy I, that love and am belov'd 
Where I may Dot remove, nor be remov'd 



Lard of my love, to whom in vassalage 

Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit. 

To thee I send this writteu embassage. 

To witness duty, not to show my nit. 

Duty BO great, nhich wit eo poor as mine 

May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it ; 

But that I hope some good conceit of thine 

Id thy soul's thought, all naked, will bestow it: 

Till whatsoever star that guides by moving. 

Points on me graciously trith fair aspect. 

And puts apparel on my latter'd loving. 

To show me worthy of thy sweet respect : 
Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee. 
Till then, not show my head where thou mayst prove me. 

XXVI J. 
Weary vrilh toil, I haste me to my bed, 
The dear repose for limbs with travel tir'd; 
But then begins a journey in my head, 
To work my mind, when body's work 'a expir'd : 
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For then my thoughts (from far where I ahide) 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 
And keep my drooping eyelids open wide, 
Looking on darkness which the hlind do see : 
Save that my soul's imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 
Which, like a jewel hung m ghastly night. 
Makes hlack night heauteous, and her old fiEu;e new. 

Lo, thus, hy day my limbs, by night my mind, 

For thee, and for myself, no quiet find. 

xxvni. 

How can I then return in happy plight. 

That am debarred the benefit of rest? 

When day's oppression is not eas'd by night. 

But day by night and night by day oppress'd ? 

And each, though enemies to either*s reign, 

Do in consent shake hands to torture me, 

The one by toil, the other to complain 

How far I toil, still farther off from thee. 

I tell the day, to please him, thoo. art bright, 

And dost him grace when clouds do blot the heaven: 

So flatter I the swart-complexion'd night ; 

When sparkling stars twire^ not, thou gild'st the even. 
But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer. 
And night doth nightly make grief's length seem stronger. 

XXIX. 

When in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries. 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featur'd like him, like him with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man's art, and that man's scope. 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; 

* 7*irire. Malone proposed to read ttrtr/, and Steevens coojectnred that fwtrv fww^f ia ^ 
Gifibrd, in a note upon Ben Jonson's * Sad Shepherd,' explains that in the paamge befon ni 
meaning is " when the stars do not gleam or appear at intervala." He adda, " T\oirt fi ^^^M 
have been suffered to grow obsolete, for we have no word now in use that can take its f^ ni^if, o 
considered as precisely STnonjrmoas with it in sense : leer and twinkle are merely thadet cf 
Gifford qnotes several passages from Jonson and Beaamont and Fletcher in confirmation of 
opinion. But there are four lines in Drayton's ' Polyolbion' which contain a parallel uae ot 
word: — 

** Suppose 'twixt noon and night the sun is half-way wnmgh^ 
(The shadows to be large by his descending brought,) 
Who with a fervent eye looks through the twning gladea, 
And his dispersed rays commizeth with the shades." 
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Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee, — and then my state 

(Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven's gate**; 
For thy sweet love remember'd such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 

XXX. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

1 sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear times' waste : 

Then can I drown an eye, unus'd to flow. 

For precious friends hid in death s dateless ^ night, 

And weep afresh love*s long-since cancell'd woe. 

And moan the expense of many a vanished sight *^. 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 

The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restor'd, and sorrows end. 

XXXI. 

Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts. 
Which I by lacking have supposed dead ; 
And there reigns love and all love's loving parts. 
And all those friends which I thought buried. 
How many a holy and obsequious^ tear 
Hath dear religious love stolen from mine eye, 
As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things remov'd, that hidden in thee lie ! 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live. 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone. 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give ; 
That due of many now is thine alone : 

Their images I lov'd I view in thee. 

And thou (all they) hast all the all of me. 

» See * CTmbeline,' Illustratioiis of Act II. 

^ DaUle9§~~eadie66 — ^haviog no certain time of expiration. 

* If we understand expense to be used as analogous to paesing atoaiff there is no difficulty in 

is line. What we expend is gone from us; and so the poet moons the expense of many a 

jiiahed sight Malone thinks that tight is used for sighf but this is certainly a very strained 

i^iectnre. 

*■ Ob§eqmoua — funereal. 
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If thou survive my well-contented day. 

When that churl Death my hones with dust shall cover. 

And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 

These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover, 

Compare them with the bettering of the time ; 

And though they be outstripped by every pen. 

Reserve* them for my love, not for their rhyme. 

Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

O then vouchsafe me but this loving thought ! 

" Had my friend s muse grown with this growing age, 

A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 

To march in ranks of better equipage : 
But since he died, and poets better prove, 
Theirs for their style I '11 read, his for his love.** 

XXXIIl. 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops ^ith sovereign eye. 
Kissing vnth golden face the meadows green. 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack** on his celestial face. 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 
Even so my sun one early mom did shine 
With all triumphant splendour on my brow ; 
But out ! alack ! lie was but one hour mine. 
The region cloud hath mask'd him from me now. 

Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 

Suns of the world may stain, when heaven's sun staineth^ 

• Regerve — the same as preserve. In * Pericles ' we have — 

" Reserve that excellent complexion.** 

* Rack, Tooke, in his fall discussion of the meaning of this word (* Divenioiia of Poiifly,' 
Part II., Chap. IV.), holds that rack means " merely that which is reeked;" and that in all the 
instances of its use hj Shakspere the word signifies vapour. He illustrates the paange befora ni 
by quoting the lines in ' The First Part of Ucnr>' IV.,* where the Prince m wme degrae jutiiks 
his course of profligacy: — 

** Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 
\Mio doth permit the hose cantagums clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wonder*d at, 
By breaking through the foul and vgfy misis 
Of vapoursy that did seem to strangle him." 

' Stain and staineth are here used with the signification of a verb neuter. Suns of th« irorid 
may be stained as heaven's sun is stained. 
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XXXIV. 

Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 
To let base clouds overtake me in my way. 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke ? 
T is not enough that through the cloud thou break, 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 
For no man well of such a salve can speak, 
That heals the wound, and cures not the disgrace : 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief ; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss : 
The offender's sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence's cross*. 

Ah ! but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 

And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds. 

XXXV. 

No more be griev'd at that which thou hast done : 
Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud ; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun. 
And loathsome canker^ives in sweetest bud. 
All men make faults, and even I in this. 
Authorising thy trespass with compare, 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss '^y 
Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are : 
For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense, 
(Thy adverse party is thy advocate,) 
And 'gainst myself a lawful plea commence : 
Such civil war is in my love and hate, 

That I an accessory needs must be 

To that sweet thief which sourly robs from me^ 

XXXVI. 

Let me confess that we two must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one : 
So shall those blots that do with me remain, 
Without thy help, by me be borne alone. 
In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable*' spite, 
Which though it alter not love's sole effect, 
Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love's delight. 

» Crou. The original has 2om— evidently a mistake. Malone substitnted c^N>ii» 
^ ^msM— fault ' 5i^para6{0— separating. 
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I may not evennore acknowledge thee, 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame ; 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name : 
But do not so ; I love thee in such sort, 
As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 

XXXVIT. 

As a decrepit father takes delight 

To see his active child do deeds of youth. 

So I, made lame by fortune's dearest* spite. 

Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth ; 

For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit. 

Or any of these all, or all, or more, 

Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 

I make my love engrafted to this store : 

So then I am not lame, poor, nor despis'd, 

Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give. 

That I in thy abundance am sufficed, 

And by a part of all thy glory live. 

Look what is best, that best I wish in thee ; 

This wish I have ; then ten times ^ppy me t • 

xxxvui. 

How can my muse want subject to invent, 
While thou dost breathe, that pour st into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 
0, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight ; 
For who 's so dumb that cannot write to thee. 
When thou thyself dost give invention light? 
Be thou the tenth muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate ; 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 

If my slight muse do please these curious days. 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 

XXXIX. 

0, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me ? 
What can mine own praise to mine own self bring ? 
And what is 't but mine own, when I praise thee? 

• DearesL So in ' Hamlet : '~ 

" Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven ! " 
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Even for thb let us divided live, 

And our dear love lose name of single one, 

That by this separation I may give 

That due to thee, which thou deserv*st alone. 

absence, what a torment wouldst thou prove. 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
To entertain the time with thoughts of love, 
(Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth deceive,) 

And that thou teachest how to make one twain, 
By prabing him here, who doth hence remain ! 

XL. 

Take all my loves, my love, yea, take them all ; 
What hast thou then more than thou hadst before ? 
No love, my love, that thou mayst true love call ; 
All mine was thine, before thou hadst this more. 
Then if for my love thou my love receivest, 

1 cannot blame thee for* my love thou usest ; 
But yet be blam*d, if thou thyself deceivest 
By wilful taste of what thyself refusest. 

I do forgivff thy robbery, gentle thief. 
Although thou steal thee all my poverty ; 
And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 
To bear love's wrong, than hate's known injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows. 
Kill me with spites ; yet we must not be foes. 

XLI. 

Those pretty wrongs that liberty commits 
When I am sometime absent from thy heart, 
Thy beauty and thy years full well befits. 
For still temptation follows where thou art. 
Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assail'd ; 
And when a woman woos, what woman's son 
Will sourly leave her tDl she have prevail'd ? 
Ah me I but yet thou mightst my seat forbear. 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forc'd to break a two-fold truth ; 
Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee. 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me. 

* For here signifies because. 
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XUI. 

That thou hast her, it is not all my grief. 

And yet it may he said I lov'd her dearly ; 

That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 

A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 

Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye : — 

Thou dost love her, because thou knew'st I love her ; 

And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 

Suffering my friend for my sake to approve her. 

If I lose thee, my loss is my love's gain, 

And, losing her, my friend hath found that loss ; 

Both find each other, and I lose both twain. 

And both for my sake lay on me this cross : 

But here *8 the joy ; my friend and I are one ; 

Sweet flattery ! then she loves but me alone. 

XLIII. 

When most I wink, then do mine eyes best see. 
For all the day they view things unrespected*; 
But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee. 
And, darkly bright, are bright in dark directed ; 
Then thou whose shadow shadows doth make bright. 
How would thy shadow's form form happy show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light, 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so ! 
How would (I say) mine eyes be blessed made 
By looking on thee in the living day. 
When in dead night thy Mr imperfect shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth stay ? 
All days are nights to see, till I see thee. 
And nights, bright days, when dreams do show thee me \ 

xuv. 

If the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way ; 
For then, despite of space, I would be brought 
From limits far remote, where thou dost stay. 
No matter then, although my foot did stand 
Upon the fiEurthest earth remov'd from thee, 
For nimble thought can jump both sea and land. 
As soon as think the place where he would be. 

' Unrespected—unTeg^ed. 
* Thee me — thee to me. 
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But ah ! thought kills me, that I am not thought, 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone. 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought ^, 
I must attend time's leisure with my moan ; 

Receiying nought hy elements so slow 

But heavy tears, badges of either's woe : 

XLV. 

The other two, slight air and purging fire, 
Are both with thee, wherever I abide ; 
The first my thought, the other my desire. 
These present-absent with swift motion slide. 
For when these quicker elements are gone 
In tender embassy of love to thee, 
My life, being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppressed with melancholy ; 
Until life's composition be recur'd 
By those swift messengers returned from thee, 
Who even but now come back again, assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me : 

This told, I joy ; but then no longer glad, 

I send them back a^ain, and straight grow sad. 

XLVI. 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war. 

How to divide the conquest of thy sight ; 

Mine eye my heart thy ^ picture's sight would bar. 

My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 

My heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie, 

(A closet never pierc'd with crystal eyes,) 

But the defendant doth that plea deny. 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To 'cide^ this title is impannelled 

A quest ^ of thoughts, all tenants to the heart; 

And by their verdict is determined 

The clear eye's moiety*, and the dear heart's part: 

* A passage in ' Heniy V.' explains this:—" He is pore air and fire; and the dull elements of 
earth and water never appear in him." The thought is continued in the first line of the 46th 
Sonnet, in which Sonnet we also find " My life being made of four." This was the theory of life 
in Shakspere*s time; and Sir Toby in ' Twelfth Night,' speaks learnedly when he says ''Does not 
our life consist of the four elements ?" Shakspere, however, somewhat laughs at the theory when 
he makes Sir Andrew reply, ^ Faith, so they say, but I think it rather consists of eating and 
drinking." 

^ 7%. The original has their; and it is remarkable that the same typographical error occurs 
four times in this one Sonnet — a pretty convincing proof that no competent or authorised person 
superintended the publication. Errors of this sort are very firequent in the original; but we have 
not thought it necessary to notice them when there can be no doubt of the meaning. * 

* *Cide, Malone explains that this is a contraction of decide. The original reads Hde, 

* Quest — ^inquest or jury. 'Moiety — ^portion. 
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As thus ; mine eye's due is thine outward part, 
And mj heart's right thine inward love of heart. 

XLVIT. 

Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took, 
And each doth good turns now unto the other : 
When that mine eye b famished for a look. 
Or heart in love with sighs himself doth smother, 
With my love's picture then my eye doth feast. 
And to the painted hanquet hids my heart ; 
Another time mine eye is my heart's guest, 
And in his thoughts of love doth share a part : 
So, either by thy picture or my love. 
Thyself away art present still with me ; 
For thou not farther than my thoughts canst move. 
And I am still with them, and they with thee ; 
Or if they sleep, thy picture in my sight, 
Awakes my heart to heart's and eye's delight. 

XLVin. 

How careful was I when I took my way, 
Each trifle under truest bars to thrust. 
That, to my use, it might unused stay 
From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of trust ! 
But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are. 
Most worthy comfort, now my greatest grief. 
Thou, best of dearest, and mine only care. 
Art left the prey of every vulgar thief. 
Thee have I not lock'd up in any chest, 
Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art. 
Within the gentle closure of my breast, 
From whence at pleasure thou mayst come and part ; 
And even thence thou wilt be stolen I fear, 
For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear*. 

XLIX. 

Against that time, if ever that time come. 
When I shall see thee frown on my defects, 
Whenas ^ thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 
Call'd to that audit by advis'd respects ; 
Against that time, when thou shalt strangely pass 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye. 
When love, converted from the thing it was, 
Shall reasons find of settled gravity ; 

• The Mme thought is in ' Venus and Adonis : '— 

** Bich preys make tme men thieves." 

* TFXenof— when. 
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Against that time do I ensconce * me here 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert, 
And this my hand against myself uprear, 
To guard the lawful reasons on thy part : 
To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laws, 
Since, why to love, I can allege no cause. 

L. 

How heavy do I journey on the way, 
When what I seek — ^my weary travel's end — 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 
" Thus far the miles are measured from thy friend ! 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 
Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me. 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His rider lov*d not speed, being made from thee : 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide, 
Which heavily he answers with a groan. 
More sharp to me than spurring to his side ; 
For that same groan doth put this in my mind. 
My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 

LI. 

Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 
Of my dull bearer, when from thee I speed : 
From where thou art why should I haste me thence ? 
Till I return, of posting is no need. 
0, what excuse will my poor beast then find. 
When swift extremity can seem but slow ? 
Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind ; 
In winged speed no motion shall I know: 
Then can no horse with my desire keep pace ; 
Therefore desire, of perfect love being made, 
Shall neigh (no dull flesh) in his flery race ; 
But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade ; 
Since from thee going he went wilful slow. 
Towards thee I H run, and give him leave to go. 

Ln. 

So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure, 
The which he will not every hour survey, 
For blunting the tine point of seldom pleasure. 

• ^fwcofice— fortify. 
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Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare^ 
Since seldom coming, in the long year set, 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are. 
Or captain ^ jewels in the carcanet ^ 
So is the time that keeps you, as my chest. 
Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, 
To make some special instant special-blest. 
By new unfolding his imprisoned pride. 

Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope. 

Being had, to triumph, being lacked, to hope. 

uir. 

What is your substance, whereof are you made. 

That millions of strange shadows on you tend ? 

Since every one hath, every one, one*s shade, 

And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 

Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit^ 

Is poorly imitated after you ; 

On Helenas cheek all art of beauty set. 

And you in Grecian tires are painted new : 

Speak of the spring, and foizon of the year ®; 

The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 

The other as your bounty doth appear. 

And you in every blessed shape we know. 
In all external grace you have some part, 
But you like none, none you, for constant heart 

LIV. 

O how much more doth beauty beauteous seem. 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms ^ have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses. 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 

When summer *s breath their masked buds discloses : 

But for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unwoo*d, and unrespected fade ; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so ; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made : 

* There is a somewhat similar thonght in ' Henry IV., Part I. : ' — 

« My sUte, 
Seldom bat snmptnonB, showed like a feast, 
And won by rareness mnch solemnity." 

* Capiaii^^xued adiectiveiy {or dUrf, • Carcaii««— necklace. * ComUerftU—fott 

* FoizoH is plenty; and the/aizon of the year is the autumn, or plentiful season. 
' C<mher4iU}om9~4he flowers of the canker or dog-rose. 



And so of you, beauteous &nd lovely youth, 
When that shall fade, by* Terse distils yoar truth. 



Not marble, not the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than nnswept stone, besmear'd with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn. 
And broils root out the work of masonry. 
Nor Mars his sword nor war's quick fire shall bum 
The living record of your memory. 
'Gainst death and all-obiivions enmity 
Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room. 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So. till the Judgment that yourself arise, 
Yoa live in this, and dwell in lovers' eyes. 
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LVI. 

Sweet love, renew thy force ; be it not said, 
Thy edge should blunter be than appetite. 
Which but to-day by feeding is allay 'd, 
To-morrow sharpened in his former might : 
So, love, be thou ; although to-day thou fill 
Thy hungry eyes, even till they wink with fulness, 
To-morrow see again, and do not kill 
The spirit of love with a perpetual dulness. 
Let this sad interim like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore, where two contracted-new 
Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 
Return of love, more blest may be the view; 
Or call it winter, which, being full of care, 
Makes summer*8 welcome thrice more wished, more rare. 

Lvn. 

Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 
I have no precious time at all to spend, 
Nor services to do, till you require. 
Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour. 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you. 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour. 
When you have bid your servant once adieu ; 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose. 
But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought. 
Save, where you are how happy you make those : 
So true a fool is love, that in your will 
(Though you do anything) he thinks no ill. 

Lvm. 

That God forbid, that made me first your slave, 
I should in thought control your times of pleasure. 
Or at your hand the account of hours to crave. 
Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure ! 
O, let me suffer (being at your beck) 
The imprison*d absence of your liberty, 
And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each check 
Without accusing you of injury. 
Be where you list ; your charter is so strong. 
That you yourself may privilege your time : 
Do what you will, to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 
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I am to wait, though waiting so be hell ; 
Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 

LIX. 

If there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguiPd, 
Which labouring for invention bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former child ! 
0, that record could with a backward look, 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun. 
Show me your image in some antique book, 
Since mind at first in character was done ! 
That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame ; 
Whether we are mended, or whe'r* better they. 
Or whether revolution be the same. 

! sure I am, the wits of former days 

To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 

LX. 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 

Each changing place with that which goes before, 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity, once in the main of light ^, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being orown*d. 

Crooked eclipses 'gainst his glory fight. 

And Time, that gave, doth now his gift confound. 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels*' in beauty's brow; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth. 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow. 

And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand. 

Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

LXI. 

Is it thy will thy image should keep open ^ 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night? 
Dost thou desire my slumbera should be broken, 
While shadows, like to thee, do mock my sight ? 

* IFJW'r— whether. 

* Mam of lighL As the mam of waters would signify the great body of waters, so the mtam of 
\gkt signifies the mass or flood of light into which a new-bom child is launched. 

* ParoiXkU, We have exactly the same idea in the 2nd Sonnet: — 

** When forty winters shall besiege thy brow. 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty's field." 

P0KM8. ^ 
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Is it thy spirit that thou send^st from thee 
So far from home, into my deeds to pry ; 
To find out shames and idle hours in me, 
The scope and tenor of thy jealousy ? 
O no ! thy love, though much, is not so great ; 
It is my love that keeps mine eye awake ; 
Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat. 
To play the watchman ever for thy sake : 

For thee watch I, whilst thou dost wake elsewhere. 

From me far off, with others all-too-near. 

i:xii. 

Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye. 
And all my soul, and all my every part; 
And for this sin there is no remedy. 
It is so grounded inward in my heart 
Methinks no face so gracious* is as mine. 
No shape so true, no truth of such account. 
And for myself mine own worth do define. 
As I all other in all worths surmount. 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated'' and chopped with tann*d antiquity, 
Mine own self-love quite contrary I reftd. 
Self so self-loving were iniquity. 

*T is thee (myself) that for myself I praise. 

Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 

Lxm. 

Against my love shall be, as I am now. 

With Time s injurious hand crushed and overworn ; 

When hours have drained his blood, and fiird his brow 

With lines and wrinkles ; when his youthful mom 

Hath travel rd on to age's steepy night *^; 

And all those beauties, whereof now he 's king. 

Are vanishing or vanished out of sight. 

Stealing away the treasure of his spring ; 

For such a tim# do I now fortify 

Against confounding age s cruel knife. 

That he shall never cut from memory 

My sweet love's beauty, though my lover's life. 

• Gracious— heantiM. 

^ Seated, So in the old copy; and it has been followed by Halone. He fiiggestt tint the 1 
word may be bated; but he receives beated as the participle of the verb to betU. 

' Steepif night. It has been proposed to read sleepy night; but in the 7th Soonet w« haft 
same notion of man climbing up the hiU of age; and here the idea is also ftAim^ ^^^ift^ wt^ 
antithesis of mom and night 
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His beauty shall in these black lines be seen, 
And they shall live, and he in them, still green. 



LXIV. 

When I have seen by Time's fell hand defac'd 
The rich-proud cost of outworn buried age ; 
When sometime lofty towers I see down-ras*d, 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 
When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the wat'ry main, 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store ; 
When I have seen such interchange of state. 
Or state itself confounded to decay ; 
Euin hath taught me thus to ruminate — 
That Time will come and take my love away. 

This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 

But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 

LXV. 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 

But sad mortality o'ersways their power, 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea. 

Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 

O, how shall summer's honey breath hold out 

Against the wreckful siege of battering days. 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 

Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays ? 

O fearful meditation ! where, alack ! 

Shall Time's best jewel from Time's chest lie hid*? 

Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back ? 

Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 
O none, unless this miracle have might. 
That in black ink my love may still shine bright 

LXVI. 

Tir'd with all these, for restful death I cry,~ 
As, to behold desert a beggar bom, 
And needy nothing trimm'd in jollity. 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

• In ' Troilus and Cresaida,* Ulysses says— 

*' Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
In which he puts alms for oblivion." 

ime's ehett and Time's vfollet are the same; they are the depositories of what was odo6 grett and 
santiful, passed away, perished, and forgotten. 

k S 
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And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 
And maiden virtue rudelj strumpeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly (doctor-like) controlling skill, 
And simple truth miscaird simplicity*, 
And captive good attending captain ill ; 

Tir*d with all these, from these would I be gone. 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 

JUtVlI. 

Ah ! wherefore with infection should he live. 
And with his presence grace impiety. 
That sin by him advantage should achieve. 
And lace ** itself with his society ? 
Why should false painting imitate his cheek, 
And steal dead seeing of his living hue ? 
Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow, since his rose is true? 
Why should he live now Nature bankrupt is, 
Beggar'd of blood to blush through lively veins ? 
For she hath no exchequer now but his, 
And, proud of many, lives upon his gains. 

O, him she stores, to show what wealth she had * 
In days long since, before these last so bad. 



LXVIII. 

Thus is his cheek. the map of days outworn. 
When beauty liv*d and died as flowers do now. 
Before these bastard signs of fair^ were borne. 
Or durst inhabit on a living brow ; 
Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away. 
To live a second life on second head. 
Ere beauty's dead fleece made another gay ^ ; 
In him those holy antique hours are seen, 
Without all ornament, itself, and true. 
Making no summer of another's green. 
Robbing no old to dress his beauty new ; 
And him as for a map doth Nature store, 
To show fjEdse Art what beauty was of yore. 



is here tued for follj. 
Fain — beauty. 



^ lAtce — embellish— ornament. 

' See ' Merchant of Venice,' lUnstntions of Act 
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LXIX. 

Those parts of thee that the world's eye doth view 

Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend : 

All tongues (the voice of souls) give thee that due*. 

Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 

Thine outward thus with outward praise is crown 'd ; 

But those same tongues that give thee so thine own, 

In other accents do this praise confound, 

By seeing farther than the eje hath shown. 

They look into the beauty of thy mind, 

And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds ; 

Then (churls) their thoughts, although their eyes were kind, 

To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds : 
But why thy odour matcheth not thy show. 
The solve** is this, — that thou dost common grow. 

LXX. 

That thou art blam'd shall not be thy defect, 

For slander s mark was ever yet the fair ; 

The ornament of beauty is suspect^, 

A crow that flies in heaven's sweetest air. 

So thou be good, slander doth but approve 

Thy worth Uie greater, being woo'd of time ; 

For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love, 

And thou present'st a pure unstained prime. 

Thou hast pass'd by the ambush of young days. 

Either not assail'd, or victor being charg'd ; 

Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise, 

To tie up envy, evermore enlarg'd : 

If some suspect of ill mask'd not thy show. 

Then thou done kingdoms of hearts shouldst owe^. 

LXXI. 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell : 

» Dtte, The original has end. Tjrwhitt Bagacioualy made the change; knowing that snch a 
'pographical error is not un frequent. The separate letters drop out at the press; and the work- 
lan, who does not stand upon niceties, puts them together again after his own fashion. B7 the 
iversion of the u a pretty metamorphosis of due into end is made ; and such feats of legerdemain 
•e performed with a dexterity which, however satisfactory to the operator, is not the most agree- 
!>Ie part of an author*s experience, if he should ever indulge himself with the perusal of his own 
ritings after they have passed the printer. 

^ Solve, The original has soh/e. Malone reads solve in the sense of aoUttion. We have no 
irallel example of the use of solve as a noim. 

• Suspect — suspicion. So in * King Hcnrj' IV., Part 11.*: — 

" If my suspect be false, forgive me." 

* Owe— own. 
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Nay, if joa read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
Or if (I say) you look upon this verse. 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 
But let your love even with my life decay ; 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan. 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 

LXXII. 

0, lest the world should task you to recite 
What merit liv'd in me, that you should love 
After my death, — dear love, forget me quite. 
For you in me can nothing worthy prove ; 
Unless you would devise some virtuous lie. 
To do more for me than mine own desert, 
And hang more praise upon deceased I 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart ; 
O, lest your true love may seem false in this. 
That you for love speak well of me untrue, 
My name be buried where my body is, 
And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 
For I am shamed by that which I bring forth, 
And so should you, to love things nothing worth. 

Lxxin. 

That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 
Bare ruin*d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west. 
Which by and by black night doth take away. 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire. 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 
This thou perceiv*8t, which makes thy love more strong. 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long : 

LXXIV. 

But be contented ; when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away. 
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Mj life hath in this line some interest, 

Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 

When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 

The very part was consecrate to thee. 

The earth can have hut earth, which is his due ; 

My spirit is thine, the better part of me : 

So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 

The prey of worms, my body being dead ; 

The coward conquest of a wretch's knife, 

Too base of thee to be remembered. 
The worth of that, is that which it contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 

LXXV. 

So are you to my thoughts as food to life, 

Or as sweet-season 'd showers are to the ground ; 

And for the peace of you I hold such strife 

As *twixt a miser and his wealth is found : 

Now proud as an ei\joyer, and anon 

Doubting the filching age will steal his treasure ; 

Now counting best to be with you alone. 

Then bettered that the world may see my pleasure : 

Sometime all full with feasting on your sight, 

And by and by clean starved for a look ; 

Possessing or pursuing no delight, 

Save what is had or must from you be took. 

Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day. 

Or gluttoning on all, or all away. 

LXXVI. 

Why is my verse so barren of new pride ? 

So far from variation or quick change ? 

Why, with the time, do I not glance aside 

To new-found methods and to compounds strange ? 

Why write I still all one, ever the same. 

And keep invention in a noted weed*^, 

That every word doth almost tell my name. 

Showing their biith, and where they did proceed ? 

O know, sweet love, I always write of you. 

And you and love are still my argument ; 

So all my best is dressing old words new. 

Spending again what is already spent : 

For as the sun is daily new and old. 

So is my love still telling what is told. 

* A noted weed— a dress known and familiar, through being always the same. 
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Lxxvir. 

Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear. 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste ; 
The yacant leaves thy mind's imprint will bear. 
And of this book this learning mayst thou taste. 
The wrinkles which thy glass will truly show, 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory ; 
Thou by thy diaVs shady stealth mayst know 
Time's thievish progress to eternity. 
Look, what thy memory cannot contain. 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou sbalt find 
Those children nurs'd, delivered from thy brain. 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 
These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 
Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book. 

Lxxvni. 

So oft have I invoked thee for my muse, 
And found such fair assistance in my verse. 
As every alien pen hath got my use. 
And under thee their poesy disperse. 
Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing. 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fiy, 
Have added feathers to the learned s wing, 
And given grace a double majesty. 
Yet be most proud of that which I compile, 
Whose influence is thine, and bom of Uiee : 
In others* works thou dost but mend the style. 
And arts with thy sweet graces graced be ; 
But thou art all my art, and dost advance 
As high as learning my rude ignorance. 

I.XXIX. 

Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid. 
My verse alone had all thy gentle grace ; 
But now my gracious numbers are decayed. 
And my sick muse doth give another plac€. 
I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 
Deserves the travail of a worthier pen ; 
Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent, 
He robs thee of, and pays it thee again. 
He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 
From thy behaviour ; beauty doth he give, 
And found it in thy cheek : he can afford 
No praise to thee but what in thee doth live. 
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Then tliank him not for that which he doth saj, 
Since what he owes thee thou thyself dost pay. 

LXXX. 

0, how T faint when I of you do write, 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 

And in the praise thereof spends all his might, 

To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame ! 

But since your worth (wide as the ocean is) 

The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 

My saucy bark, inferior far to his. 

On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 

Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 

Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride ; 

Or, being wrecked, I am a worthless boat, 

He of tall building, and of goodly pride : 
Then if he thrive, and I be cast away, 
The worst was this ; — my love was my decay. 

LXXXI. - 

Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten ; 

From hence your memory death cannot take, 

Although in me each part will be forgotten. 

Your name from hence immortal lift shall have, 

Though I, once gone, to all the world must die : 

The earth can yield me but a common grave, 

When you entombed in men's eyes shall lie. 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o*er-read ; 

And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse. 

When all the breathers of this world are dead ; 
You still shall live (such virtue hath my pen) 
Where breath most breathes,— even in the mouths of men. 

LXXX II. 

I grant thou wert not married to my muse, 
And therefore mayst without attaint overlook 
The dedicated words which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 
Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 
Finding thy worth a limit past my praise ; 
And therefore art enforc'd to seek anew 
Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days. 
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And do so, love ; jet when thej have devis'd 
What strained touches rhetoric can lend. 
Thou truly fair wert truly sympathised. 
In true plain words, by thy true-telling friend ; 
And their gross painting might be better us'd 
Where cheeks need blood ; in thee it is abused. 

LXXXIU. 

I never saw that you did painting need, 
And therefore to your fair no painting set. 
I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a poet^s debt : 
And therefore have I slept in your report, 
That you yourself, being extant, well might show 
How fjEir a modem * quill doth come too short. 
Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow. 
This silence for my sin you did impute. 
Which shall be most my glory, being dumb ; 
For I impair not beauty being mute, 
When others would give life, and bring a tomb. 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. 

LXXXIV. 

Who is it that says most? which can say more 
Than this rich praise, — that you alone are you? 
In whose confine immured is the store 
Which should example where your equal grew ? 
Lean penury within that pen doth dwell, 
That to his subject lends not some small glory ; 
But he that writes of you, if he can tell 
That you are you, so dignifies his story, 
Let him but copy what in you is writ. 
Not making worse what nature made so clear. 
And such a counterpart shall fJEune his wit, 
Making his style admired everywhere. 
You to your beauteous blessings add a curse, 
Being fond on praise, which makes your praises worse. 

LXXXV. 

My tongue-tied muse in manners holds her still. 
While comments of your praise, richly compiVd, 
Reserve ** their character vrith golden quill. 
And precious phrase by all the muses fil'd. 

• Modem — trite — common. 

^ Reserve is here again used for preserve. 
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I think good thoughts, vhile others write good words, 
And, like unletter'd clerk, still cry "Amen" 
To every hymn that ahle spirit affords, 
In polished form of well-refined pen. 
Hearing you prais'd, I say, " 'T is so, 't is true," 
And to the most of praise add something more ; 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you. 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before. 

Then others for the breath of words respect. 

Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect. 

LXXXVI. 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse. 
Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse. 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 
He, nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence *, 
As victors, of my silence cannot boast ; 
I was not sick of any fear from thence. 

But when your countenance fil'd ^ up his line. 

Then lacked I matter ; that enfeebled mine. 

LXXXVII. 

Farewell I thou art too dear for my possessing. 

And like enough thou know*st thy estimate : 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 

And for that riches where is my deserving ? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 

And so my patent back again is swerving. 

Thyself thou gav st, thy own worth then not knowing. 

Or me, to whom thou gav*st it, else mistaking ; 

So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, . 

Comes home again, on better judgment making. 

Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter. 

In sleep a king, but, waking, no such matter. 

* Steevens ooiuectures that this is an allusion to Dr. Dee's pretended intercourse with a fkmOiar 
pirit. 

^ /"tf '<^— gave the last polish. Ben Jonson, in his verses on Shakspere, speaks of his 

" Well-torned and true-JiUd lines." 
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Lxxxvni. 

When thou shalt he disposed to set me light. 

And place mj merit in the eye of scorn, 

Upon thy side against myself 1 11 fight. 

And prove thee yirtuous, thoogh thoa art forsworn. 

With mine own weakness heing hest acquainted. 

Upon thy part I can set down a story 

Of faults concealed, wherein I am attainted ; 

That thou, in losing me, shalt win much glory : 

And I hy this ¥rill he a gainer too ; 

For hending all my loving thoughts on thee. 

The injuries that to myself I do. 

Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me. 

Such is my love, to thee I so belong. 

That for thy right myself will bear all wrong. 

LXXX1X. 

Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault. 

And I will comment upon that offence : 

Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt ; 

Against thy reasons making no defence. 

Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill. 

To set a form upon desired change. 

As 1 11 myself disgrace : knowing thy will, 

I will acquaintance strangle ", and look strange ; 

Be absent from thy walks ; and in my tongue 

Thy sweet-beloved name no more shall dwell ; 

Lest I (too much profane) should do it wrong. 

And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 
For thee, against myself I 11 vow debate, 
For I must ne'er love him whom thou dost hate. 

xo. 
Then hate me when thou wilt ; if ever, now ; 
Now while the world is bent my deeds to cross. 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow. 
And do not drop in for an after-loss : 
Ah ! do not, when my heart hath scap*d this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe ; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow. 
To linger out a purpos'd overthrow. 

■ Strangle. Malone gives sereral examples of the nse of the verb; and Steevens adds, " ' 
nncoath phrase seems to have been a fayoarite with Shakspere." Why is Any word called tno 
which expresses a meaning more dear^ and forcibly than any other word ? The miaerable ai 
tation of the last age, in rejecting words that in sound appeared not to harmonise with the mini 
prettinesses of polite conversation, emasculated our language; and it will take some time to res 
it to its ancient nervonsness. 
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If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefs have done their spite, 
But in the onset come ; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune's might ; 

And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so. 

xci. 

Some glory in their hirth, some in their skill, 

Some in their wealth, some in their hody's force ; 

Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill ; 

Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their horse ; 

And every humour hath his adjunct pleasure. 

Wherein it finds a joy above the rest ; 

But these particulars are not my measure. 

All these I better in one general best. 

Thy love is better than high birth to me, 

Richer than wealth, prouder than garments* cost. 

Of more delight than hawks or horses be ; 

And, having thee, of all men's pride I boast. 
Wretched in this alone, that thou mayst take 
All this away, and me most wretched make. 

xcii. 

But do thy worst to steal thyself away. 

For term of life thou art assured mine ; 

And life no longer than thy love will stay, 

For it depends upon that love of thine. 

Then need I not to fear the worst of wrongs. 

When in the least of them my life hath end. 

I see a better state to me belongs 

Than that which on thy humour doth depend. 

Thou canst not vex me with inconstant mind. 

Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie. 

O what a happy title do I find, 

Happy to have thy love, happy to die ! 
But what *s so blessed-fair that fears no blot? — 
Thou mayst be fiedse, and yet I know it not : 

xcni. 

So shall I live, supposing thou art true. 
Like a deceived husband ; so love s face 
May still seem love to me, though alter'd-new ; 
Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place : 
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For there can live no hatred in thine eye, 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 
In many's looks the false hearths history 
Is writ, in moods and frowns and wrinkles strange; 
But Heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell; 
Whate'er Uiy thoughts or thy heart's workings he, 
Thy looks should nothing thence hut sweetness tell. 
How like Eve*s apple doth thy heauty grow, 
If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show ! 

xciv. 

They that have power to hurt and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show. 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow ; 
They rightly do inherit Heaven's graces, 
And hushand nature's riches from expense ; 
They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 
The summer s flower is to the summer sweet. 
Though to itself it only live and die ; 
But if that flower with base infection meet. 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity ; 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 

xcv. 

How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame. 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose. 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ! 
O, in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 
That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport, 
Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise ; 
Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 
O, what a mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out thee ! 
Where beauty's veil doth cover every blot. 
And all things turn to fair, that eyes can see ! 

Take heed' dear heart, of this large privilege ; 

The hardest knife, ill-us'd, doth lose its edge. 

xcvi. 

Some say, thy fault is youth, some wantonness; 
Some say, thy grace is youth and gentle sport ; 
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Both grace and fiaults' are lov*d of more and less : 

Thou mak'st faults graces that to thee resort 

As on the finger of a throned queen 

The basest jewel will be well esteemed ; 

So are those errors that in thee are seen 

To truths translated, and for true things deem*d. 

How many lambs might the stem wolf betray, 

If like a lamb he could his looks translate ! 

How many gazers mightst thou lead away, 

If thou wouldst use the strength of all thy state ! 

But do not so ; I love thee in such sort, 

As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 

xovii. 

How like a winter hath my absence been 

From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year ! 

What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen ! 

What old December's bareness everywhere ! 

And yet this time removed * was summer*s time ; 

The teeming autumn, big with rich increase, 

Bearing the wanton burden of the prime, 

Lide widow'd wombs after their lords* decease : 

Yet this abundant issue seem*d to me 

But hope of orphans, and unfathered fruit ; 

For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 

And, thou away, the very birds are mute ; 
Or, if they sing, 't is with so dull a cheer. 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter 's near. 

XCVIII. 

From you have I been absent in the spring. 

When proud-pied April, dress'd in all his trim. 

Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 

That heavy Saturn laughed and leap'd with him. 

Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 

Of different flowers in odour and in hue. 

Could make me any summer s story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew : 

Nor did I wonder at the lilies white. 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem*d it winter still, and, you away. 

As with your shadow I with these did play : 

« Malone explains this as, " This time in which I was remote or absent from thee.** 
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[" Prood-pied ApriL'] 
XOIX. 

The forward violet thus did I chide ; — 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smells. 

If not from my lore's breath ? The purple pride 

Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 

In my love's veins thou haat too grossly dy'd. 

The lily I condemned for thy hand, 

And buds of maijoram had stolen thy hair : 

The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 

One blushing shame, another white despair; 

A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both, 

And to his robbery had annex'd thy breath ; 

But for his theft, in pride of all his growth 

A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 

More flowers I noted, yet I none could see, 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee. 

Where art thou. Muse, that thou foi^ett'st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might? 
Spend'st thou thy fury on some worthless song. 
Darkening thy power, to lend base subjects light? 
Return, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 
In gentle numbers time so idly spent ; 
Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem 
And gives thy pen both skill and ailment, 
ffise, restive Muse, my love's sweet face survey. 
If Time have any wrinkle graven there ; 
If any, be a satire to decay, 
And make Time's spoils despised everywhere. 
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Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life ; 
So thou prevent 'st his scythe and crooked knife. 

CI. 

truant Muse, what shall be thy amends 
For thy neglect of truth in beauty dy'd ? 
Both truth and beauty on thy love depends ; 
So dost thou too, and therein dignified. 
Make answer, Muse : wilt thou not haply say, 
" Truth needs no colour with his colour fix'd. 
Beauty no pencil, beauty^s truth to lay ; 

But best is best, if never intermix'd?" — 
Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb ? 
Excuse not silence so ; for it lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb. 
And to be prais'd of ages yet to be. 

Then do thy office, Muse ; I teach thee how 

To make him seem long hence as he shows now. 

Cll. 

My love is strengthened, though more weak in seeming ; 

1 love not less, though less the show appear ; 
That love is merchandised, whose rich esteeming 
The owner's tongue doth publish everywhere. 
Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays ; 

As Philomel in summer's front doth sing. 

And stops his pipe in growth of riper days : 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 

But that wild music burthens every bough, 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 

Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongue. 

Because I would not dull you with my song. 

GUI. 

Alack I what poverty my Muse brings forth. 
That having such a scope to show her pride. 
The argument, all bare, is of more worth. 
Than when it hath my added praise beside. 
blame me not if I no more can write ! 
Look in your glass, and there appears a fiEu;e 
That over-goes my blunt invention quite, 
Dulling my lines, and doing me disgrace. 
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Were it not sinful then, striving to mend. 
To mar the subject that before was well ? 
For to no other pass my verses tend. 
Than of your graces and your gifts to tell ; 

And more, much more, than in my verse can sit. 
Your own glass shows you, when you look in it. 

CIV. 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters* cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers' pride ; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn tum'd 
In process of the seasons have I seen ; 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes bum'd. 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 
Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial hand. 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ; 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand. 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived. 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred. 
Ere you were bom, was beauty's summer dead. 

cv. 

Let not my love be call'd idolatry, 
Nor my beloved as an idol show. 
Since all alike my songs and praises be. 
To one, of one, still such, and ever so. 
Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind. 
Still constant in a wondrous excellence ; 
Therefore my verse, to constancy confin'd. 
One thing expressing, leaves out difference. 
Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument. 
Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words ; 
And in this change is my invention spent. 
Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords. 
Fair, kind, and true, have often liv'd alone. 
Which three, till now, never kept seat in one. 

cvi. 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights. 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme. 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights. 
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Then in the blazon of sweet beauty's best. 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have expressed 

Even such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 

And, for they look'd but with divining eyes. 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing : 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

cvu. 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 

Can yet the lease of my true love control, 

Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured. 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 

Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 

My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes \ 

Since spite of him 1 11 live in this poor rhyme. 

While he insults o*er dull and speechless tribes. 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants' crests and tombs of brass are spent. 

CVIII. 

What *8 in the brain that ink may character. 
Which hath not figur'd to thee my true spirit? 
What *8 new to speak, what now*' to register. 
That may express my love, or thy dear merit ? 
Nothing, sweet boy ; but yet, like prayers divine, 
I must each day say o'er the very same ; 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine. 
Even as when fir^t I hallow'd thy fair name. 
So that eternal love in love's fresh case 
Weighs not the dust and injuiy of age, 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place, 
But makes antiquity for aye his page ; 

Finding the first conceit of love there bred,. 

Where time and outward form would show it dead. 

• ;%iftferi&e»—fliibmits— acknowledges as a superior. 

* Now. So the original, but altered by Malone to new. We agree with Mr. Dyce in thinking 
Jie alteration unnecessary. 

I 2 
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O, never say that I was false of heart, 
Though ahsence seem'd my flame to qualify ! 
As easy might I from myself depart, 
As from my soul, which in thy hreast doth lie : 
That is my home of love : if I have rang'd, 
Like him that travels, I return again ; 
Just to the time, not with the time exchanged,— 
So that myself hring water for my stain. 
Never helieve, though in my nature reigned 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood. 
That it could so preposterously be stained. 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good ; 

For nothing this wide universe I call, 

Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art my all. 

ex. 

Alas, 't is true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley • to the view, 

Gor*d ^ mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear. 

Made old offences of affections new. 

Most true it is, that I have look'd on truth 

Askance and strangely ; but, by all above. 

These blenches ^ gave my heart another youth, 

And worse essays prov*d thee my best of love. 

Now all is done, have ^ what shall have no end : 

Mine appetite I never more will grind 

On newer proof, to try an older friend, 

A God in love, to whom I am confined. 

Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best. 

Even to thy pure and most most loving breast. 

CXI. 

O, for my sake do you with Fortune chide. 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

* Motley. Jaques, in * As You Like It,* exclaims, " Invest me in mj moUeyJ* Motley wat the 
dress of the domestic fool or jester; and thus the buffoon himself came to be called a 
Jaques, addressing Touchstone, says, " Will you be married, Motley T^ 

^ Gor'd — wounded. In * Hamlet ' we have — 

" I have a voice and precedent of peace 
To keep my name trngord^ 

* BUnches^^eyiBtions, 

* Have. This is the word of the old copy. The reading of all modem editions is— 

*' Now all is done, save what shall have no end." 
Malone says the original reading is unintelligible. His conjectural reading, which Tyrwhitt 
mended, appears to us more so. " Now all is done ** clearly applies to the blemcket^ the 
eteayt; but the poet then wddB^^have thou what shall have no end,** — my constant affeciioo,ai7 
undivided friendship. 
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That did not better for my life provide, 
Than public means, which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand : 
Pity me then, and wish I were renew'd ; 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eysell », *gainst my strong infection ; 
No bitterness that I will bitter think, 
Nor double penance, to correct correction. 

Pity me then, dear friend, and I assure ye. 

Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 

cxii. 

Tour love and pity doth the impression fill 

Which vulgar scandal stamped upon my brow ; 

For what care I who calls me well or ill, 

So you o'ergreen my bad, my good allow ^ ? 

You are my all-the-world, and I must strive 

To know my shames and praises from your tongue ;. 

None else to me, nor I to none alive. 

That my steel'd sense or changes, right or wrong *'.. 

In so profound abysm I throw all care 

Of other s voices, that my adder's sense 

To critic and to flatterer stopped are. 

Mark how with my neglect I do dispense : — 

You are so strongly in my purpose bred. 

That all the world besides methinks are dead ^'. 

CXIII. 

Since I left yoUr mine eye is in my mind ; 
And that which governs me to go about 

* Eytell—ymegar, ^ Allow— Approve, 

* This passage is obscure, and there is probably some slight misprint. Steevens says, wilih his 
nsnal amenity, ** The meaning of this purblind and obscure stuff seems to be — '' Yon are the onl j 
person who has the power to change my stubborn resolution, either to what is right, or to what is 
wrong.' ^ We have little doubt that something like this is the meaning; but why has not this 
great conjectural critic, instead of calling out " purblind and obscure stuff,** tried his hand at some 
slight emendation ? He is venturous enough when the text is clear. We might read thus : — 

" That my steel'd sense to changes right or wrong ;'' 

or we might read, as Malone has proposed, "J^er changes." 

* This line presents in the old copy one of the many examples of how Uttle the context was 
heeded. We there find — 

'* That all the world besides me thinks tf are dead." 
Malone changes this to— 

" That all the world besides methinks theg art dead." 
We adopt Mr. Dyce*s better reading. 
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Doth part his function, and is partly blind. 

Seems seeing, but effectually is out ; 

For it no form delivers to the heart 

Of bird, of flower, or shape, which it doth latch ^; 

Of his quick objects hath the mind no part. 

Nor his own vision holds what it doth catch ; 

For if it see the rud st or gentlest sight. 

The most sweet favour *^, or deformed'st creature. 

The mountain or the sea, the day or night, 

The crow, or dove, it shapes them to your feature. 
Incapable of more, replete with you. 
My most true mind thus maketh mine untrue ^. 

cxiv. 

Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd with you. 

Drink up the monarches plague, this flattery. 

Or whether shall I say mine eye saith true. 

And that your love taught it this alchymy. 

To make of monsters and things indigest 

Such cherubins as your sweet self resemble. 

Creating every bad a perfect best. 

As fast as objects to his beams assemble? 

O, 't is the first ; 't is flattery in my seeing. 

And my great mind most kingly drinks it up : 

Mine eye well knows what vrith his gust is 'greeing. 

And to his palate doth prepare the cup : 
If it be poisoned, *t is the lesser sin 
That mine eye loves it, and doth first begin. 

cxv. 

Those lines that I before have writ, do lie ; 
Even those that said I could not love you dearer : 
Yet then my judgment knew no reason why 
My most full flame should afterwards bum clearer. 
But reckoning time, whose million *d accidents 
Creep in 'twixt vows, and change decrees of kings. 
Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp*st intents. 
Divert strong minds to the course of altering things ; 
Alas ! why, fearing of Timers tyranny, 
Might I not then say, ** Now I love you best," 
When I was certain o'er incertainty. 
Crowning the present, doubting of the rest ? 

• Ijotch. The original has ladt. Malone substituted kUch, which signifies to lay hold of. 
^ /aroKT— countenance. 

' Untrue is here used as a substantive. So in * Measure for Measure ' — 

** Say what you can, my false outweighs your trueJ* 
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Love is a babe ; then might I not saj so, 

To give full growth to that which still doth grow ? 

cxvi. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

no ; it is an ever-fixed mark. 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth 's unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love *s not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me prov'd, 

I never writ, nor no man ever lov'd. 

cxm. 

Accuse me thus ; that I have scanted all 

Wherein I should your great deserts repay ; 

Forgot upon your dearest love to call, 

Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day ; 

That I have frequent been with unknown minds, 

And given to time your own dear-purchas*d right ; 

That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 

Which should transport me farthest from your sight. 

Book both my wilfulness and errors down. 

And on just proof surmise accumulate, 

Bring me within the level of your frown. 

But shoot not at me in your waken*d hate : 

Since my appeal says, I did strive to prove 

The constancy and virtue of your love. 

OXVTII. 

Like as, to make our appetites more keen, 
With eager • compounds we our palate urge ; 
As, to prevent our maladies unseen. 
We sicken to shun sickness, when we purge ; 
Even so, being full of your ne'er-cloying sweetness, 
To bitter sauces did I frame my feeding. 
And, sick of welfare, found a kind of meetness 
To be diseased, ere that there was true needing. 

• Eager — sour; the French aigrt. 
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Thus policy in love, to anticipate 
The ills that were not, grew to faults assured. 
And brought to medicine a healthful state, 
Which, rank of goodness, would by ill be cured. 

But thence I learn, and find the lesson true. 

Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. 

CXIX- 

What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 

Distiird from limbecs foul as hell within. 

Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears. 

Still losing when I saw myself to win ! 

What wretched errors hath my heart committed. 

Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never ! 

How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted ", 

In the distraction of this madding fever ! 

O benefit of ill ! now I find true 

That better is by evil still made better ; 

And ruin'd love, when it is built anew. 

Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. 
So I return rebuk'd to my content. 
And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent. 

cxx. 

That you were once unkind, befriends me now, 
And for that sorrow, which I then did feel, 
Needs must I under my transgression bow, 
Unless my nerves were brass or hammered steel. 
For if you were by my unkindness shaken, 
As I by yours, you have pass'd a hell of time ; 
And I, a tyrant, have no lebure taken 
To weigh how once I sufier'd in your crime. 
O that our night of woe might have remembered ^ 
My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits, 
And soon to you, as you to me, then tendered 
The humble salve which wounded bosoms fits ! 

But that your trespass now becomes a fee ; 

Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom me. 

cxxi. 

*T is better to be vile than vile esteem'd. 
When not to be receives reproach of being. 
And the just pleasure lost, which is so deem*d 
Not by our feeling, but by. others* seeing. 

• Fittfrf— subjected to fiu. b Rememberd^reminded. 
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For why should others* false adulterate eyes 

Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 

Which in their wills count bad what I think good ? * 

No. — I am that I am ; and they that level 

At my abuses, reckon up their own : 

I may be straight, though they themselves be bevel*; 

By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown ; 

Unless this general evil they maintain, — 

All men are bad, and in their badness reign. 

CXXIT. 

Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full charactered with lasting memory. 
Which shall above that idle rank remain, 
Beyond all date, even to eternity : 
Or at the least so long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to subsist ; 
Till each to ras'd oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be miss*d. 
That poor retention could not so much hold **, 
Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score ; 
Therefore to give them from me was I 'bold. 
To trust those tables that receive thee more : 

To keep an adjunct to remember thee. 

Were to import forgetfulness in me. 

CXXIII. 

No ! Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change : 
Thy pyramids built up with newer might 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange ; 
. They are but dressings of a former sight. 
Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou dost foist upon us that is old ; 
And rather make them born to our desire. 
Than think that we before have heard them told. 
Thy registers and thee I both defy. 
Not wondering at the present nor the past ; 
For thy records and what we see do lie, 
Made more or less by thy continual haste : 

This I do vow, and this shall ever be, 

I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee : 

• Bevel— bent in an angle. 

^ Malone says, " Thai poor retention is the table-book given to him by his firiend, incapable of 

staining, or rather of containing, so much as the tablet of the brain.** 
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CXXIV. 



If mj dear love were but the child of state. 

It might for Fortune s bastard be unfathered, 

As subject to Time's love, or to Time's hate, 

Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gathered. 

No, it was builded far from accident ; 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor fells 

Under the blow of thralled discontent, 

Whereto the inviting time our fashion calls : 

It fears not policy, that heretic. 

Which works on leases of short-number 'd hours. 

But all alone stands hugely politic. 

That it nor grows \nth heat, nor drowns with showers. 
To this I witness call the fools of time. 
Which die for goodness, who have liv'd for crime. 

cxxv. 

Were it aught to me I bore the canopy. 
With my extern the outward honouring. 
Or laid great bases for eternity. 
Which prove more short than waste or ruining ? 
Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 
Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent. 
For compound sweet foregoing simple savour. 
Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent? 
No ; — let me be obsequious in thy heart. 
And take thou my oblation, poor but free. 
Which is not mix'd with seconds *, knows no art, 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 

* Seconds. Mr. Dyce considers this word a misprint. The only note on the psseage in Uw 
variomm editions is that of Steevens: — " I am just informed by an old lady that seeomdg is a pro- 
vincial term for the second kind of jUmr^ which is collected after the smaller hnm ia sifted. That 
our author's oblation was pure, unmixed tciih baser matter^ is all that he masnt to imjJ* Mr. Djee 
calls this note " preposterously absurd."* Steevens, however, knew what he waa doing. He mentioot 
the flour, as in almost every other note upon the Sonnets, to throw discredit npon oom p oa iti ooi 
with which he could not sympathise. He had a sharp, cunning, pettifogging mind; and he knew 
many prosaic things well enough. Ho knew that a second in a duel, a seeomder in a debate, a 
secondary in ecclesiastical affairs, meant one next to the principaL The poet*8 friend has his chkf 
oblation ; no seconds^ or inferior persons, are mixed up with his tribute of affeotkm. 

In the copy of the Sonnets in the Bodleian Library, formerly belonging to lfalon« (and which 
is bound in the same volume with the ' Lucrece,' &c.), is a very cleverly drawn caricatore rqpre- 
senting Shakspere addressing a periwig-pated old fellow in these lines:-' 

*' If thou oouldst, Doctor, cast 
The water of my Sonnets, find their disease, 
Or purge my Editor till he understood them, 
I would applaud thee.** 

Under this Malone has written, " Mr. Steevens borrowed this volume from me in 1771^ to jMrtM 
the ' Rape of Lucrece,' in the original edition, of which he was not possessed. When he letiuMJ 
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Hence, thou suboru'd informer ! a true soul. 
When most impeached, stands least in thj control. 

cxxvi. 

thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 
Dost hold Time s fickle glass, his sickle, hour ; 
Who hast by waning grown, and therein show^st 
Thy lovers withering, as thy sweet self grow'st ! 
If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack. 
As thou goest onwards, still will pluck thee back, 
She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill 
May time disgrace, and wretched minutes kill. 
Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure ; 
She may detain, but not still keep, her treasure : 
Her audit, though delayed, answered must be. 
And her quietus is to render thee. 

cxxvii. 
In the old age black was not counted fair, 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty's name ; 
But now is black beauty's successive heir. 
And beauty slander'd with a bastard shame : 
For since each hand hath put on nature's power. 
Fairing the foul with art's false borrow'd fance. 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy hour, 
But is profan'd, if not lives in disgrace. 
Therefore my mistress' eyes are raven black, 
Her eyes so suited ; and they mourners seem 
At such, who, not bom fair, no beauty lack. 
Slandering creation with a false esteem : 

Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe. 

That every tongue says, beauty should look so. 

CXXVIII. 

How oft, when thou, my music, music play'st. 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway'st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds. 
Do I envy those jacks ^, that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand. 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood s boldness by thee blushing stand ! 

t he made this drawing. I was then confined hj a sore throat, and attended by Mr. Atkinson, the 
ipotheoary, of whom the above figure, whom Shakspere addresses, is a caricature." 

• Jackt. The small hammers, moved by the keys, which strike the strings of a virginaL In 
;he comedy of * Ram Alley,' we have — 

" Where be these rascals that skip up and down 
Like vkyinal jackt t " 
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To be so tickled, thej would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
0*er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait. 
Making dead wood more bless'd than living lips. 
Since saucj jacks so happj are in this, 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips, to kiss. 

cxxix. 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 

Is lust in action ; and till action, lust 

Is peijur*d, murderous, bloody, full of blame. 

Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust ; 

Enjoyed no sooner, but despised straight ; 

Past reason hunted ; and no sooner had. 

Past reason hated, as a swallowed bait, 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad : * 

Mad in pursuit, and in possession so ; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 

A bliss in proof, — ^and prov'd, a very woe ; 

Before, a joy proposed ; behind, a dream : 
All this the world well knows ; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 

cxxx. 

My mistress' eyes are nothing like the sun ; 

Coral is far more red than her lips' red : 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun ; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 

I have seen roses damask'd, red and white. 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks ; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 

Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 

I love to hear her speak, — ^yet well I know 

That music hath a far more pleasing sound ; 

I grant I never saw a goddess go, — 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground ; 
And yet, by Heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with fabe compare. 

cxxxr. 

Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art. 
As those whose beauties proudly make them cruel ; 
For well thou know st to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel. 
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Yet, in good fjEuth, some say that thee behold, 
Thy face hath not the power to make love groan : 
To say they err, I dare not be so bold, 
Although I swear it to myself alone. 
And, to be sure that is not false I swear, 
A thousand groans, but thinking on thy face, 
One on another*s neck, do witness bear 
Thy black is fairest in my judgment's place. 
In nothing art thou black, save in thy deeds, 
And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds. 

CXXXII. 

Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me. 
Knowing thy heart, torment me with disdain ; 
Have put on black, and loving mourners be. 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 
And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the gray cheeks of the east. 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 
As those two mourning eyes become thy face : 
0, let it then as well beseem thy heart 
To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace, 
And suit thy pity like in every part. 
Then will I swear beauty herself is black. 
And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 

OXXXIII. 

Beshrew that heart that makes my heart to groan 
For that deep wound it gives my friend and me ! 
Is 't not enough to torture me alone. 
But slave to slavery my sweetest friend must be ? 
Me from myself thy cruel eye hath taken. 
And my next self thou harder hast engrossed ; 
Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken ; 
A torment thrice three-fold thus to be crossed. 
Prison my heart in thy steel bosom*s ward, 
But then my friend's heart let my poor heart bail ; 
Who e*er keeps me, let my heart be his guard ; 
Thou canst not then use rigour in my gaol : 
And yet thou wilt ; for I, being pent in thee, 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 

cxxxiv. 

So now I have confessed that he is thine. 
And I myself am mortgaged to thy will ; 
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Myself 1 11 forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to he my comfort still : 
But thou wilt not, nor he will not he free. 
For thou art covetous, and he is kind ; 
He learned but, surety-like, to write for me. 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 
The statute* of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
Thou usurer, that putt*st forth all to use. 
And sue a friend, came debtor for my sake ; 
So him I lose through my unkind abuse. 

Him have I lost ; thou hast both him and me ; 

He pays the whole, and yet am I not free. 

cxxxv. 

Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy will. 
And will to boot, and will in over-plus ; 
More than enough am I that vex thee still, 
To thy sweet m\l making addition thus. 
Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious. 
Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine ? 
Shall will in others seem right gracious. 
And in my will no fair acceptance shine ? 
The sea, all water, yet receives rain still, 
And in abundance addeth to his store ; 
So thou, being rich in will, add to thy will 
One will of mine, to make thy large will more. 

Let no unkind, no fiBiir beseechers kill ; 

Think all but one, and me in that one Will. 

CXXXTI. 

If thy soul check thee that I come so near, 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy WiU, 
And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there ; 
Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 
Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love, 
Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one, 
In things of great receipt with ease we prove ; 
Among a number one is reckoned none. 
Then in the number let me pass untold. 
Though in thy stores* account I one must be ; 
For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee : 
Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lov*st me, — ^for my name is WiU, 

*■ Staiuie — security, or oUigatioiL 



Thou blind fool, Love, what dost thou to mine eyes, 

That they behold, and see not what they see ? 

They know what beauty is, see where it ties. 

Yet what the best is, take the worst to be. 

If eyes, corrupt by over-partial looks, 

Be anchor'd in the bay where all men ride. 

Why of eyes' falsehood haat thou foiled hooks. 

Whereto the judgment of my heart, is tied? 

Why should my heart; think that a several plot'. 

Which my heart knows the wide world's common place ? 

Or mine eyes, seeing this, say this is not. 

To put fair truth upon so foul a face ? 

In things right true my heart and eyes have err'd. 
And to this false plague are they now traDsferr'd. 



When my love swears that she is mode of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies ; 
That she might think me some untutor'd youth. 
Unlearned in the world's false subtleties. 

■ Sm Dote on ' Love's Labont 'i Lost,' Act II., So«ne 1. 
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Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me yoang. 
Although she knows my days are past the best. 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue ; 
On both sides thus is simple truUi supprest. 
But wherefore says she not she is unjust? 
And wherefore say not I that I am old ? 
O, love's best habit is in seeming trust, 
And age in love loves not to have years told : 
Therefore I lie .with her, and she with me, 
And in our faults by lies we flattered be*. 



CXXXIX. I 



O, call not me to justify the wrong 

That thy unkindness lays upon my heart ; 

Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy tongue ; 

Use power with power, and slay me not by art. 

Tell me thou lov'st elsewhere ; but in my sight. 

Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside. 

What need*st thou wound with cunning, when thy might 

Is more than my o'erpress'd defence can T)ide ? 

Let me excuse thee : ah ! my love well knows 

Her pretty looks have been mine enemies ; 

And therefore from my face she turns my foes. 

That they elsewhere might dart their injuries : 

Yet do not so ; but since I am near slain. 

Kill me outright with looks, and rid my pain. 

CXL. 

Be wise as thou art cruel ; do not press 
My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain ; 
Lest sorrow lend me words, and words express 
The manner of my pity- wan ting pain. 

■ There are many variations in the copy of this Sonnet as originally published in the ' Pawionitff 
Pilgrim.' The differences are of that character which wonld lead ns to believe that the author, 
after the lapse of a few years, wrote it out a second time from memory. The variatioiu are cer- 
tainly not those of a transcriber: — 

" When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies, 
That she might think me some untutored youth, 
UfukUffd in the world's false forgtriet. 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although / know my yean he past the best, 
/ smiling credit her false-speaking tongue, 
Outfacing /auUt in hve with hve?$ ill rest. 
But wherefore says my love that she is yoimgf 
And wherefore say not I that I am old ? 
0, love's best habit is a toothing tongue^ 
And age in love loves not to have years told. 

Therefore / *U lie with love^ and love with me. 

Since that our faults in love thus *motker*d beJ* 
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If I might teach thee wit, hotter it were. 

Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so ; 

(As testj sick men, when their deaths he near, 

No news hut health from their physicians know ;) 

For, if I should despair, I should grow mad, 

And in my madness might speak ill of thee : 

Now this ill-wresting world is grown so had. 

Mad slanderers hy mad ears helieved he. 
That I may not he so, nor thou helied, 
Bear thine eyes straight, though thy proud heart go wide. 

CXLI. 

In faith I do not love thee with mine eyes, 

For they in thee a thousand errors note ; 

But *t is my heart that loves what they despise, 

Who in despite of view is pleas'd to dote. 

Nor are mine ears with thy tongue^s tune delighted ; 

Nor tender feeling, to hase touches prone, 

Nor taste nor smell, desire to he invited 

To any sensual feast with thee alone : 

But my five wits, nor my five senses can • 

Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee. 

Who leaves unsway'd the likeness of a man. 

Thy proud heart's slave and vassal wretch to he : 

Only my plague thus hx 1 count my gain. 

That she that makes me sin, awards me pain. 

• cxui. 

Love is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate. 
Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving : 
0, hut with mine compare thou thine own state, 
And thou shalt find it merits not reproving ; 
Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine. 
That have profaned their scarlet ornaments. 
And seaVd false honds of love as oft as mine ; 
Bohh*d others* heds' revenues of their rents. 
Be it lawful I love thee, as thou lov'st those 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine importune thee : 
Boot pity in thy heart, that, when it grows, 
Thy pity may deserve to pitied be. 

If thou dost seek to have what thou dost hide. 

By self-erample mayst thou be denied ! 

CXLUI. 

Lo, as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feathered creatures broke away, 

P0BM8. m 
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j»t«i' 



,v/^ 



^/^inl 



if// swift despatch 



^ //» /""^r 'i^^fse busy care is bent 

^J'^ ^''^!^ ^^ ^^^"^ *^er face, 
r^^"^^' ^^terp^ infaiit's discontent ; 
So^P^^^tbofi ^^^ *^^ which flies from thee. 
So ^^^^ly fcabe chase thee afar behind ; 
TTA'^^* y catch thy hope, turn back to me, 
-P^'J iidf tho mother's part, kiss me, be kind : 
^co^n I pray that thou mayst have thy WilU 
Tf tbovL turn back, and my loud crying still. 

CXLIV. 

2>ro loves I have of comfort and despair, 
f^iich like two spirits do suggest * me still ; 
The better angel is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman, coloured ill. 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
* And would corrupt my saint to be a devil. 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my angel be tum*d fiend. 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell ; 
But being both from me, both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another's hell. 

Yet this shall I ne'er know, but live in doubly 

Till my bad angel fire my good one out ^. 

CXLV. 

Those lips that Love s own hand did make 
Breathed forth the sound that said, " I hate,** 
To me that languished for ]ier sake : 
But when she saw my woeful state, 
Straight in her heart did mercy come. 
Chiding that tongue, that ever sweet 
Was used in giving gentle doom ; 
And taught it thus anew to greet : 
" I hate " she alter'd with an end. 
That followed it as gentle day 
Doth follow night, who like a fiend 
From heaven to hell is flown away. 

* Suggest — tempt. 

^ The variations in the copy of this Sonnet in ' The Passionate Pilgrim' are veiy •Ugfit In the 
eighth line, instead o^ foul pride, we have fair pride ; in the eleventh, instead of from me, we liif« 
to me; in the thirteenth, instead of Yet this shall I ne'er knoWf we have, The truth fekaltmot 
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** I hate " from hate away she threw, 
And sav'd my life, saying — " not you." 

CXLVI. 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 

Fool'd by those rebel powers that thee array *, • 

Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease. 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess. 

Eat up thy charge ? Is this thy body's end ? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant s loss. 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more : 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And, Death once dead, there 's no more dying then. 

CXLVII. 

My love is as a fever, longing still 

For that which longer nurseth the disease ; 

Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill. 

The uncertain sickly appetite to please. 

My reason, the physician to my love, 

Angiy that his prescriptions are not kept. 

Hath left me, and I desperate now approve 

Desire is death, which physic did except. 

Past cure I am, now reason is past care. 

And frantic mad with evermore unrest ; 

My thoughts and my discourse as mad men's are, 

At random from the truth vainly expressed ; 

For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 

Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 

CXLVUI. 

me ! what eyes hath love put in my head. 
Which have no correspondence with true sight ! 
Or, if they have, where is my judgment fled. 
That censures ^ falsely what they see aright ? 

* In the original oopj we have the following reading: — 

** Poor wul, the centre of my sinfnl earth, 
My sinful earth these rebel powers that thee array .^ 

The received reading is a conjectural emendation bj ,&Ialone. When the change in a text most 
rest wholly on conjecture, and some change is absolutely necessary, it appears to us that the 
change which has been established is in most cases better than any improvement 
^ Cenniret— judges, estimates. 

m 2 
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If that be fair whereon mj &lse eyes dote, 
What means the world to say it is not so ? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love's eye is not so true as all men's : no, 
How can it ? O, how can Love's eye be true. 
That is so vex'd with watching and with tears ? 
No marvel then though I mistake my view ; 
The sun itself sees not till heaven clears. 

cunning Love ! with tears thou keep'st me blind. 

Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find. 

CXLIX. 

Canst thou, O cruel ! say I love thee not, 

When I, against myself, with thee partake ■ ? 

Do I not think on thee, when I forgot ' 

Am of myself, all tyrant, for thy sake? j 

Who hateth thee that I do call my friend ? i 

On whom frown 'st thou that I do fawn upon ? ' 

Nay if thou low*rst on me, do I not spend 

Revenge upon myself with present moan ? ; 

What merit do I in myself respect, | 

That is so proud thy service to despise. 

When all my best doth worship thy defect. 

Commanded by the motion of thine eyes ? 

But, love, hate on, for now I know thy mind ; 

Those that can see thou lov'st, and I am blind. 

CL. 

O, from what power hast thou this powerful might. 

With insufficiency my heart to sway ? 

To make me give the lie to my true sight. 

And swear that brightness doth not grace the day ? 

Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill. 

That in the very refuse of thy deeds 

There is such strength and warrantise of skill. 

That, in my mind, thy worst all best exceeds ? 

Who taught thee how to make me love thee more. 

The more I hear and see just cause of hate ? 

0, though I love what others do abhor. 

With others thou shouldst not abhor my state ; 

If thy unworthiness rais'd love in me, 

More worthy I to be belov'd of thee. 

' Partake — take part. A partaker was a confederate. 
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OLI. 

Love is too young to know what conscience is ; 
Yet who knows not, conscience is bom of love ? 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss *, 
Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove. 
For thou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler part to my gross body's treason ; 
My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love ; flesh stays no fiBalher reason ; 
But, rising at thy name, doth point out thee 
As his triumphant prize. Proud of this pride. 
He is contented thy poor drudge to be, 
To stand in thy afiGurs, fall by thy side. 
No want of conscience hold it that I call 
Her — ^love, for whose dear love I rise and fall. 

CLII. 

In loving thee thou know*st I am forsworn. 
But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swearing ; 
In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn. 
In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 
But why of two oaths' breach do I accuse thee, 
When I break twenty? I am peijur*d most; 
For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee, 
And all my honest fietith in thee is lost : 
For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kindness. 
Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy ; 
And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindness. 
Or made them swear against the thing they see ; 
For I have sworn thee fair : more perjur'd I, 
To swear, against the truth, so foul a lie ! 

CLin. 

Cupid laid by his brand, and fell asleep : 
A maid of Dian's this advantage found, 
And his love-kindling fire did quickly steep 
In a cold vallej-fountain of that ground ; 
Which borrow'd from this holy fire of love 
A dateless lively heat, still to endure. 
And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove 
Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 
But at my mistress' eye Love's brand new-fir'd. 
The boy for trial needs would touctf my breast ; 
I, sick withal, the help of bath desir'd, 
And thither hied, a sad distemper'd guest, 

• Amiu — ^fault. 



But found no cure ; the bath for mj help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire, — mj miatress' eyes. 



The little love-god, lying once asleep, 
Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand, 
Whilst many nymphs that vow'd chaste life to keep 
Came tripping by; but in her maiden hand 
The fairest votary took up that fire 
Which many legions of true hearts had irarm'd; 
And so the general of hot desire 
Was sleeping by a virgin hand disarm 'd. 
This brand she quenched in a cool well by, 
Wliich from Love's fire took heat perpetual. 
Growing a tiath and healthful remedy 
For men diaeas'd ; but I, my mistress' thrall. 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove. 
Love's fire heats water, water cools not love. 



From off a hill whose concave womb re-worded ■ 

A plaintful Btor; from a Bistenog vale, 

Mj spirits to attend this double voice accorded. 

And doivn I laid ^ to list the aad-tun'd tale : 
■ Ere long espied a fickle maid full pale. 

Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain, 

Storming her world with sorrow's wind and rain. 

Upon her head a platted hive of straw, 

Which fortified her visage from the snn. 

Whereon the thought might think sometime it saw 

The carcase of a beauty spent and done. 

Time had not scythed all that youth begun, 

Nor youth all quit ; but, spite of Heaven's fell rage. 

Some beauty peep'd through lattice of sear'd age. 

Oft did she heave her napkin ' te her eyne, 

Which on it had conceited characters '', 

Laund'iing * the silken figures in the biine 
■ St-wordtJ—eehoti. 

» LaU. So ths original. But it iaiiBuaUr mora correctly printed fay. The idioniBtio gnuanur 
yC Slukipere'a age onght not to be removed. 
' NapUK — hsndkerchier. liga tiji, of Dofldemona's fat&l lundkerchief — 

" I am gtad I have foQiid thu n&pkiD." 
' Cimceiled cAaraeieri — fonclM figure! worked on tbe bandkercblef. 
* LauHii'riiig — vaaliiiig. 
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That season'd woe had pelleted • in tears, 
And often reading what contents it bears ; 
As often shrieking undistinguished woe, 
In clamours of all size, both high and low. 

Sometimes her levelled ejes their carriage ride. 
As they did battery to the spheres intend ** ; 
Sometime diverted their poor balls are tied 
To th* orbed *^ earth : sometimes they do extend 
Their view right on ; anon their gazes lend 
To every place at once, and nowhere fix'd. 
The mind and sight distractedly commix*d. 

Her hair, nor loose, nor tied in formal plat. 

Proclaimed in her a careless hand of pride ; 

For some, untuck'd, descended her sheav'd ^ hat. 

Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside ; 

Some in her threadeu fillet still did bide. 

And, true to bondage, would not break from thence. 

Though slackly braided in loose negligence. 

A thousand favours from a maund * she drew 

Of amber, crystal, and of bedded jet ^ 

Which one by one she in a river threw. 

Upon whose weeping margent she was set ; 

Like usury, applying wet to wet, 

Or monarch's hands, that let not bounty fall 

Where want cries ** some," but where excess begs all. 

Of folded schedules had she many a one, 
Which she perus'd, sigh'd, tore, and gave the flood; 
Crack'd many a ring of posied gold and bone, 
Bidding them find their sepulchres in mud ; 
Found yet mo « letters sadly penn'd in blood. 
With sleided silk ^ feat and affectedly 
Enswath'd, and seal'd to curious secresy. 

* Pelleted— formed into pellets, or small balls. 
^ Shakspere often employs the metaphor of a piece of ordnance; but what in his pUys is 

rally a slight allusion, here becomes a somewhat qnaint conceit. 

* Th' orbed. We retain (^'bed as a dissyllable, according to the original. Mr. Dyce hit lA< ovVd. 

* Sheav'd — made of straw, collected from sheaves. 

* Maund— A basket. The word is used in the old translation of the Bible. 

' Bedded. So the original, the word probably meaning jet imbedded^ or set, in some other sab- 
stance. Steevens has beaded jet,— ]ei formed into beads ; which Mr. Dyce adopts. 

' Mo — more. This word is now invariably printed more. It occars in subsequent stanaSb Why 
should we destroy this little archaic beauty by a rage for modernising? 

** Sleided sUk. The conunentators explain this as " untwisted silk." In the chorus to the foofth 
Act of * Pericles,' Maiina is pictured — 

** ^Vhen she weav*d the sleided silk 
With fmgers long, small, white as milk." Pflity, 
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These often bath'd she in her fluxive ejes, 

And often kiss'd, and often gave ■ to tear ; 

Cried, ** false blood ! thou register of lies, 

What unapproved witness dost thou bear ! 

Ink would have seem'd more black and damned here ! *' 

This said, in top of rage the lines she rents. 

Big discontent so breaking their contents. 

A reverend man that graz'd his cattle nigh. 

Sometime a blusterer, tliat the ruffle knew 

Of court, of citj, and had let go by 

The swiftest hours, observed as they flew**. 

Towards this afflicted fancy *^ fastly drew ; 

And, privileg'd by age, desires to know 

In brief, the grounds and motives of her woe. 

So slides he down upon his grained bat**. 
And comely-distant sits he by her side ; 
When he again desires her, being sat, 
Her grievance with his hearing to divide : 
If that from him there may be aught applied 
Which may her suffering ecstacy assuage, 
T is promis'd in the charity of age. 

" Father," she says, " though in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour. 
Let it not tell your judgment I am old ; 

Percy, in a note on this passage, says, " untwisted silk, prepared to be used in the weaver's sley.** 
The first part of this description is certainly not correct. The silk is not untwisted, for it mnst be 
span before it is woven ; and a strong twisted silk is exactly what was required when letters were 
to be sealed " feat ** (neatly) " to curious secresy." In Mr. Ramsay's Introduction to his valuable 
edition of the ' Paston Letters,' the old mode of sealing a letter is clearly described: — ^ It was 
carefully folded, and fastened at the end by a sort of paper strap, upon which the seal was aflSxed; 
and under the seal a string, a silk thread, or even a straw, was frequently placed running around 
the letter." 

* Gave, So the original. Malone changes the word to 'gan. This appears to us, although it 
has the sanction of Mr. Dyce*s adoption, an unnecessary change; gave is here used in the sense of 
gave the mind to, contemplated, made a movement towards, inclined to. Shakspere has several 
times ** my mind gave me ; " and the word may therefore, we think, stand alone here, as expressing 
inclination. 

^ Malonie, by making the sentence parenthetical which begins at " sometime a blusterer," and 
ends at " swiftest hours," causes the reverend man's attention to be drawn to the scattered frag- 
ments of letters as they flew — a very snow-storm of letters. Surely this is nonsense I 

" The swiftest hoars, observed as they flew," 
clearly show that the reverend man, although he had been engaged in the ruffle, in the turmoil, 
of the court and city, had not suffered the swiftest hours to pass unobserved. He was a man of 
experience, and was thus qaalified to give advice. 

* Fancg is often used by Shakspere in the sense of love; bat here it means one that is possessed 
by fancy. 

* JBo*— club. 
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Not age, but sorrow, over me hath power : 
I might as yet have been a spreading flower, 
Fresh to myself, if I had self-applied 
Love to myself, and to no love beside. 

'* But woe is me ! too early I attended 
A youthful suit (it was to gain my grace) 
Of one * by nature's outwards so commended, 
That maiden's eyes stuck over all his fiEu;e : 
Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place : 
And when in his fair parts she did abide, 
She was new lodged, and newly deified. 

'* His browny locks did hang in crooked curls ; 
And every light occasion of the wind 
Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 
What 's sweet to do, to do will aptly find : 
Each eye that saw him did enchant the mind ; 
For on his visage was in little drawn. 
What largeness thinks in paradise was sawn ^ 

** Small show of man was yet upon his chin ; 
Bis phcenix down began but to appear, 
Like unshorn velvet, on that termless skin. 
Whose bare out-bragg*d the web it seem'd to wear ; 
Yet showed his visage ^^ by that cost more^ dear; 
And nice affections wavering stood in doubt 
If best 't were as it was, or best without 

" His qualities were beauteous as his form. 
For maiden-tongued he was, and thereof free ; 
Yet, if men mov'd him, was he such a storm 
As oft *twixt May and April is to see. 
When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be. 
His rudeness so with his authorised youth 
Did livery falseness in a pride of truth. 

'* Well could he ride, and often men would say, 
That horse his mettle from his rider takes : 
Proud of subjection, noble by the sway. 
What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop he makes ! 
And controversy hence a question takes. 
Whether the horse by him became his deed. 
Or he his manage by the well-doing steed. 

* Of OM— the original reads one. 

^ Sawit. Malone explains this as teen,' but Boswell says that the word means «awii, and that it 
is still so prononnoed in Scotland. 

* Vitage is the inverted nominative case to showed, 

' More, So the original : in all the modem editions we have mosL 
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** But quickly on this side the verdict went ; 
His real habitude gave light and grace 
To appertainings and to ornament, 
Accomplished in himself, not in his case*: 
All aids, themselves made fairer by their place, 
Can^ for additions; yet their purposed trim 
Pieced not his grace, but were all graced by him. 

" So on the tip of his subduing tongue 
All kind of arguments and questions deep, 
All replication prompt, and reason strong. 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep : 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep. 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will ; 

" That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old ; and sexes both enchanted. 
To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 
In personal duty, following where he haunted : 
Consents bewitched, ere he desire, have granted ; 
And dialogued for him what he would say, 
Ask'd their own wills, and made their wills obey. 

" Many there were that did his picture get. 
To serve their eyes, and in it put their mind ; 
Like fools that in the imagination set 
The goodly objects which abroad they find 
Of lands and mansions, theirs in thought assigned ; 
And labouring in mo pleasures to bestow them, 
Than the true gouty landlord which doth owe them' ; « 

" So many have, that never touched his hand. 
Sweetly suppos*d them mistress of his heart. 
My woeful self, that did in freedom stand. 
And was my own fee-simple, (not in part,) 
What with his art in youth, and youth in art. 
Threw my affections in his charmed power 
Keserv'd the stalk, and gave him all my flower. 

• Ccue — outward show. 

^ Can is the original reading; but Kalone changed it to come, and he justifies the change by a 
passage in ' Macbeth,* Act I., Sc 8, where he supposes the same mistake occurred. In that passage 
we did not receive tiie proposed correction; nor do we think it necessary to receive it here. Can 
is constantly used by the old writers, especially by Spenser, in the sense of lMg€m$ and that sense, 
hegcmfor addUiontf is as intelligible as came for addUions. For is used in the sense of at. 

* There is a shnilar sarcastic thought in ' Timon,' where the misanthropei addressing himBelf to 

the gold he had found, says — 

" Thou *lt go, strong thief. 

When gouty keepers of thee cannot stand.** 
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** Yet did I not, as some my equals did. 
Demand of him, nor being desired yielded ; 
Finding myself in honour so forbid. 
With safest distance I mine honour shielded : 
Experience for me many bulwarks build ed 
Of proofs new-bleeding, which remained the foil 
Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil. 

" But ah ! who ever shunn*d by precedent 
The destined ill she must herself assay ? 
Or forced examples, 'gainst her own content. 
To put the by-pass'd perils in her way ? 
Counsel may stop a while what will not stay ; 
For when we rage, advice is often seen 
By blunting us to make our wits more keen. 

" Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood. 
That we must curb it upon others* proof, 
To be forbid the sweets that seem so good, 
For fear of harms that preach in our behoof. 
appetite, from judgment stand aloof ! 
The one a palate hath that needs will taste. 
Though reason weep, and cry It is thy last. 

" For further I could say, This man 's untrue, 
And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling ; 
Heard where his plants in others* orchards grew. 
Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling ; 
Knew vows were ever brokers to defiling ; 
Thought* characters and words, merely but art. 
And bastards of his foul adulterate heart. 

" And long upon these terms I held my city. 
Till thus he *gan besiege me : Gentle maid, - 
Have of my suffering youth some feeling pity, 
And be not of my holy vows afraid : 
That *8 to you sworn, to none was ever said ; 
For feasts of love I have been caird unto, 
Till now did ne'er invite, nor never vow. 

" All my offences that abroad you see 
Are errors of the blood, none of the mind ; 
Love made them not ; with acture ^ they may be, 

* Malone— and he is followed in all modem editions — ^pnts a comma after tkomgki, and m^ 'it 
is here, I believe, a substantive." Snrelj thought is a verb. We have a regular Mquenoe of varti 
— ^heard — saw — ^knew — thought How can thought be art ? the art is in th« expnamoa ot ths 
thoughts by *' characters and words.** He who said ** words were given us to conoeal our tlioai^* 
is a better commentator upon the passage than Malone. 

^ Actwne is explained as synonymous with action, * 
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Where neither party is nor true nor kind : 

Thej sought their shame that so their shame did find ; 

And so much less of shame in me remains, 

By how much of me their reproach contains. 

" Among the many that mine eyes have seen, 
Not one whose flame my heart so much as warm'd. 
Or my affection put to the smallest teen ■, 
Or any of my leisures ever charm 'd : 
Harm have I done to them, but ne'er was harm'd ; 
Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free, 
And reign'd, commanding in his monarchy. 

** Look here what tributes wounded fancies sent me, 
Of paled pearls, and rubies red as blood ; 
Figuring that they their passions likewise lent me 
Of grief and blushes, aptly understood 
In bloodless white and the encrimson'd mood ; 
Effects of terror and dear modesty, 
Encamp'd in hearts, but fighting outwardly. 

" And lo ! behold these talents** of their hair. 
With twisted metal amorously impleach'd*^, 
I have receiv'd from many a several fair, 
(Their kind acceptance weepingly beseech 'd,) 
With the annexions of fair gems enrich'd, 
And deep-brain'd sonnets that did amplify 
Each stone's dear nature, worth, and quality. 

" The diamond, why 't was beautiful and hard. 
Whereto his invis'd ^ properties did tend ; 
The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh regard 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend ; 
The heaven-hued sapphire and the opal blend 
With objects manifold ; each several stone. 
With wit well blazon'd, smil'd or made some moan. 

** Lo ! all these trophies of affections hot. 
Of pensiv'd and subdued desires the tender. 
Nature hath charg'd me that I hoard them not, 
But yield them up where I myself must render. 
That is, to you, my origin and ender : 
For these, of force, must your oblations be. 
Since I their altar, you enpatron me 

» 

» TVeii— grief. ^ Talents is here used in. the sense of something precious. 

• ImpleacKd — interwoven. * Invisd — invisible. 
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" O then advance of yours that phraseless hand. 
Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise 
Take all these similes to your own command, 
Hallow'd with sighs that huming lungs did raise; 
What me your minister, for you obeys, 
Works under you ; and to your audit comes 
Their distract parcels in combined sums. 

" Lo ! this device was sent me from a nun, 
Or sister sanctified of holiest note ; 
Which late her noble suit* in court did shun. 
Whose rarest havings** made the blossoms* dote; 
For she was sought by spirits of richest coat**, 
But kept cold distance, and did thence remove. 
To spend her living in eternal love. 

*' But O, my sweet, what labour is 't to leave 
fhe thing we have not, mastering what not strives ? 
Paling • the place which did no form receive. 
Playing patient sports in unconstrained gyves : 
She that her fame so to herself contrives, 
The scars oS battle 'scapeth by the flight, 
And makes her absence valiant, not her might. 

" pardon me, in that my boast is true ; 
The accident which brought me to her eye. 
Upon the moment did her force subdue. 
And now she would the caged cloister fly : 
Religious love put out religion's eye : 
Not to be tempted, would she be immur'd. 
And now, to tempt all, liberty procur'd. 

" How mighty then you are, O hear me tell ! 
The broken bosoms that to me belong 
Have emptied all their fountains in my well. 
And mine I pour your ocean all among : 
I strong o'er them, and you o'er me being strong, 
Must for your victory us all congest. 
As compound love to physic your cold breast. 

* Suit " The noble suit in court "* is, we think, the suit made to her in ooort. llr. Djoe Mji 
tuitort. 

^ Havingt. Malone receives this as accomplishments — Mr. Djce tajbrttme, 

* Blossoms — young men ; the flower of the nobility. 

* Of richest coat— of highest descent. 

* Paling. In the old copy playing. Malone's emendation of paling is sensible as weQ as in- 
genious. 
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** My parts had power to charm a sacred sun, 
Who, disciplined and dieted* in grace, 
Beliey*d her eyes when they to assail began. 
All Yows and consecrations giving place. 
most potential love ! vow, bond, nor space. 
In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine, 
For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 

" When thou impressest, what are precepts worth 
Of stale example ? When thou wilt inflame, 
How coldly those impediments stand forth 
Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame t 
Love's arms are peace, 'gainst rule, 'gainst sense, 'gainst shame. 
And sweetens, in the suffering pangs it bears, 
The aloes of all forces, shocks, and fears. 

*' Now all these hearts that do on mine depend. 
Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they pine. 
And supplicant their sighs to you extend. 
To leave the battery that you make 'gainst mine, 
Lending soft audience to my sweet design. 
And credent soul to that strong-bonded oath 
That shall prefer and undertake my troth. 

<« This said, his watery eyes he did dismount. 
Whose sights till then were levell'd on my face ; 
Each cheek a river running from a fount 
With brinish current downward flow'd apace : 
O how the channel to the stream gave grace ! 
Who, glaz'd with crystal, gate*' the glowing roses 
That flame through water which their hue encloses. 

'* father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear ! 
But with the inundation of the eyes 
What rocky heart to water will not wear? 
What breast so cold that is not warmed here ? 
cleft eflect^ ! cold modesty, hot wrath. 
Both fire from hence and chill extincture hath ! 

" For lo ! his passion, but an art of craft. 
Even there resolv'd my reason into tears ; 
There my white stole of chastity I daff 'd, 

• And dieUd. The old copy reads 7 died. A correspondent saggested the change to llalone. 
^ (inal0— got, procnred. 

* deft effea. The reading of the original is Or, cleft effect. Malone snbstitnted " el^ 
efeeL" 
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Shook off mj sober guards, and civil* fears ; 
Appear to him, as he to me appears, 
All melting ; though our drops this difference bore. 
His poisoned me, and mine did him restore. 

" In him a plenitude of subtle matter. 
Applied to cautels^, all strange forms receives. 
Of burning blushes, or of weeping water. 
Or swooning paleness ; and he takes and leaves. 
In either^s aptness, as it best deceives. 
To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes. 
Or to turn white and swoon at tragic shows ; 

'* That not a heart which in his level came 
Could scape the hail of his all-hurting aim. 
Showing fair nature is both kind and tame ; 
And, veird in them, did win whom he would maim : 
Against the thing he sought he would exclaim ; 
When he most bum'd in heart-wish 'd luxury, 
He preach'd pure maid, and praised cold chastity. 

" Thus merely with the garment of a Grace 
The naked and concealed fiend he covered, 
That the imexperienc'd gave the tempter place. 
Which, like a cherubin, above them hover'd. 
Who, young and simple, would not be so lover'd ? 
Ah me ! I fell ; and yet do question make 
What I should do again for such a sake. 

" O, that infected moisture of his eye, 
O, that fedse fire which in his cheek so glow*d, 
O, that forc'd thunder from his heart did fly, 
O, that sad breath his spongy lungs bestowed, 
O, all that bofh)w'd motion, seeming ow'd^. 
Would yet again betray the fore-betray 'd, 
And new pervert a reconciled maid." 

* Ctril— decorous. ^ dMuteb-^eceittal pnrpoaeaL 

• Ow'd—OYmed ; his own. 
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Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 
'GaiDBt whom the world could not hold ailment, 
Perauade m; heart lo this false peijury? 
Vowa for thee broke deserve not puDishmeut. 
A woman I forswore ; hut I will prove, 
Thon being a goddess, I forswore not thee : 
Mj TOW was earthly, thou a heavenly love ; 
Tliy grace being gain'd cures all disgrace in me. 
My TOW was breath, and breath a vapour is ; 
Then, thou fair sun, that on this earth doth shine. 
Exhale this vapour tow ; in thee it is : 
If broken, then it is no fault of mine. 
If by me broke, what foot is not so wise 
To lose an oath, to win a paradise*? 
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n. 

Sweet Cjtherea, sitting by a brook. 

With young Adonis, loTsly, fresh, and green. 

Did coort the lad with many a lovely look« 

Such looks as none could look but beauty*s queen. 

She told him stories to delight his ear ; 

She showed him favours to idlure his eye ; 

To win his heart, she touch'd him here and there : 

Touches so soft still conquer chastity. 

But whether unripe years did want conceit. 

Or he refused to take her figured proffer. 

The tender nibbler would not touch the bait. 

But smile and jest at every gentle offer : 

Then fell she on her back, fair queen, and toward ; 

He rose and ran away ; ah, fool too froward ! 

ni. 

If love make me forsworn, how shall I swear to love? 
O never fedth could hold, if not to beauty vow*d : 
Though to myself forsworn, to thee 1 11 constant prove ; 
Those thoughts, to me like oaks, to thee like osiers bow*d. 
Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine eyes. 
Where all those pleasures live that art can comprehend. 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suffice ; 
Well learned is that tongue that well can thee commend ; 
All ignorant that soul that sees thee without wonder ; 
Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts admire : 
Thine eye Jove's lightning seems, thy voice is dreadful thunder. 
Which (not to anger bent) is music and sweet fire. 
Celestial as thou art, O do not love that wrong. 
To sing the heavens* praise with such an earthly tongue*. 

rv. 

Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy mom. 
And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for shade, 

** 'Gainst whom the world cannot hold argument.*' 
" VotDM are hut hreaih, and breath a vapour is; 
Then thou fair sun, which on my earth dott shine, 
EzkaXtA this vapour vow; in thee it is." 
The text of the play is evidently superior to that in ' The Passionate Pilgrim.' 

* This Sonnet also occurs in ' Love's Labour 's Lost,' in which copy there are vmriatioiis in 
leveral lines. In the second we read, ^ Ah^ never faith;" in the third, ^^faitkfuL prore;" in the 
fourth, ^v)ere oaks;" in the sixth, "wouZi comprehend;" in the eleventh, " lightning beanS* The 
concluding lines are as follows: — 

** Celestial as thou art, oh pardon^ love, this wrong, 
That tings heaven's praise ¥rith such an earthly tongue." 
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When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 

A longing tarriance for Adonis made, 

Under an osier growing by a brook, 

A brook where Aden used to cool his spleen. 

Hot was the day ; she hotter that did look 

For his approach, that often there had been. 

Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by. 

And stood stark naked on the brook's green brim ; 

The sun look*d on the world with glorious eye, 

Yet not so wistly as this queen on him : 

He, spying her, bounc'd in, whereas he stood ; 

O Jove, quoth she, why was not I a flood? 

V. 

Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle ; 
Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty ; 
Brighter than glass, and yet, as glass is, brittle ; 
Softer than wax, and yet, as iron, rusty : 

A lily pale, with damask die to grace her. 

None feurer, nor none fiedser to de&ce her. 

Her lips to mine how often hath she join*d. 

Between each kiss her oaths of true love swearing ! 

How many tales to please me hath she coined. 

Dreading my love, the loss thereof still fearing ! 
Yet in the midst of all her pure pretestings. 
Her fjEuth, her oaths, her tears, and all were jestings. 

She bum*d with love, as straw with fire flameth. 
She bum*d out love, as soon as straw out bumeth ; 
She fram'd the love, and yet she foiled the framing, 
She bade love last, and yet she fell a turning. 

Was this a lover, or a lecher whether ? 

Bad in the best, though excellent in neither. 

VI. 

If music and sweet poetry agree. 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 
Then must the love be great 'twixt thee and me. 
Because thou lov'st the one, and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such, 
As, passing all conceit, needs no defence. 
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Thou lov'st to hear the sweet melodious sound 
That Phcehus' lute, the queen of music, makes ; 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown 'd, 
Whenas himself to singing he betakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets feign ; 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 

VII. 

Fair was the mom, when the fair queen of love, * 

Paler for sorrow than her milk-white dove. 

For Aden 8 sake, a youngster proud and wild ; 

Her stand she takes upon a steep-up hill ; 

Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds ; 

She, silly queen, with more than love's good will. 

Forbade the boy he should not pass those grounds ; j 

Once, quoth she, did I see a fair sweet youth 

Here in the^e brakes deep-wounded with a boar, 

Deep in the thigh, a spectacle of ruth ! 

See in my thigh, quoth she, here was the sore : 

She showed hers ; he saw more wounds than one. 

And blushing fled, and left her all alone. 



VIII. 

Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely plucked, soon vaded^ 

Plucked in the bud, and vaded in the spring ! 

Bright orient pearl, alack ! too timely shaded ! 

Fair creature, kilFd too soon by death's sharp sting ! 
Like a green plum that hangs upon a tree. 
And falls, through wind, before the fall should be. 

I weep for thee, and yet no cause I have ; 
For why ? thou leftist me nothing in thy will. 
And yet thou left'st me more than I did crave ; 
For why ? I craved nothing of thee still : 

O yes, dear friend, I pardon crave of thee ; 

Thy discontent thou didst bequeath to me. 

IX. 

Venus, with Adonis ^ sitting by her. 
Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him : 
She told the youngling how god Mars did try her, 
And as he fell to her, she fell to him. 

* The second line is lost. 

^ Tocfec^faded. This form of the word often occurs in Shakspere, and has been too freqnenti^ 
changed in reprints. 

• This Sonnet is found in ' Fidessa,* by B. Griflin, 1596. There are great variationB in that oopj. 
Amongst others we have the epithet yotrng before Adonis. If we make a pause after Veniu, 
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Even tl)us, quoth she, the warlike god emhrac'd me ; 

And then she clipp'd Adonis in her arms : 

Even thus, quoth she, the warlike god unlac'd me ; 

As if the boy should use like loving charms. 

Even thus, quoth she, he seized on my lips, 

And with her lips on his did act the seizure ; 

And as she fetched breath, away he skips. 

And would not take her meaning nor hor pleasure. 

Ah ! that I had my lady at this bay, 

To kiss and clip me till I run away ! 

Crabbed age and youth 

Cannot live together ; 
Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care : 
Youth like summer mom. 

Age like winter weather ; 
Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare. 
Youth is full of sport, 
Age's breath is short, 

Youth is nimble, age is lame : 
Youth is hot and bold, 
Age is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor thee, 
Youth, I do adore thee ; 

O, my love, my love is young ! 
Age, I do defy thee ; 
sweet shepherd, hie thee. 

For methinks thou stay*st too long. 



XI. 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 
A shining gloss, that vadeth suddenly ; 
A flower that dies, when first it 'gins to bud ; 
A brittle glass, that *s broken presently : 
* A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower. 
Lost, vaded, broken, dead within an hour. 

the epithet is not necessary to the metre. The fourth line is given more metrically in 

*Fides8a:'— 

** And as he fell to her, jo she fell to him." 
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And as goods lost are seld or never found. 
As vaded gloss no rubbing will refresh. 
As flowers dead lie withered on the ground. 
As broken glass no cement can redress*. 

So beauty, blemished once, for oyer 's lost. 

In spite of physic, painting, pain, and cost. 

XII. 

Good night, good rest. Ah ! neither be my share : 
She bade good night, that kept my rest away ; 
And daff'd me to a cabin hang'd with care. 
To descant on the doubts of my decay. 

Farewell, quoth she, and come again to-morrow ; 

Fare well I could not, for I supp*d with sorrow. 

Yet at my parting sweetly did she smile. 

In scorn or friendship, nill I construe whether : 

T may be, she joy'd to jest at my exile, 

*T may be, again to make me wander thither : 

Wander, a word for shadows like myself, 

As take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf. 

xiu. 

Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east f 
My heart doth charge the watch ; the momiug rise 
Doth cite each moying sense from idle rest. 
Not daring trust the office of mine eyes. 

While Philomela sits and sings, I sit and mark. 

And wish her lays were tuned like the lark ; 

For she doth welcome daylight with her ditty. 
And drives away dark dismal-dreaming night : 
The night so packed, I post unto my pretty ; 
Heart hath his hope, and eyes their wished sight ; 

Sorrow chaug'd to solace, solace mix'd with sorrow ; 

For why ? she sigh'd, and bade me come to-morrow. 

Were I with her, the night would post too soon ; 
But now are minutes added to the hours ; 
To spite me now, each minute seems a moon^; 
Yet not for me, shine sun to succour flowers ! 

* In the twenty-ninth volume of the ' Gentleman's Magazine ' a copy of tliis poem it g;it«B,ai 
from an ancient manoBcript, in which there are the following variations: — 

" And as goods lost are seld or never fonnd. 
As £EMied gloss no rubbing will exdte. 
As flowers dead lie withered on the ground, 
As broken glass no cement can unite/* 
^ A moon. The originid has an Aour— evidently a misprint. The emendation of SMMk ia tiit 
sense of monthj is by Steevens, and it ought to atone for some faults of the oommeDtetor. 
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Pack night, peep day ; good day, of night now borrow ; 
Short night, to-night, and length thyself to-morrow. 



SONNETS 

TO 

SUNDRY NOTES OF MTTrSlC. 



XIV. 

It was a lording^s daughter, the fairest one of three, 

That liked of her master as well as well might be, 

Till looking on an EDglishman, the fedrest that eye coald see. 

Her fancy fell a turning. 
Long was the combat doubtful, that love with love did fight. 
To leave the master loveless, or kill the gallant knight : 
To put in practice either, alas it was a spite 

Unto the silly damsel. 
But one must be refused, more mickle was the pain. 
That nothing could be used, to turn them both to gain. 
For of the two the trusty knight was wounded' with disdain : 

Alas, she could not help it I 
Thus art, with arms contending, was victor of the day. 
Which by a gift of learning did bear the maid away ; 
Then lullaby, the learned man hath got the lady gay ; 

For now my song is ended. 

XV. 

On a day (alack the day !) 
Love, whose month was ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing fair. 
Playing in the wanton air : 
Through the velvet leaves the wind. 
All unseen, 'gan passage find ; 
That the lover, sick to death. 
Wished himself the heaven^s breath. 
Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow ; 
Air, would I might triumph so ! 
But, alas, my hand hath sworn 
Ne*er to pluck thee from thy thorn : 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet. 
Youth, BO apt to pluck a sweet. 
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Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiope were ; 
And deny himself for Jove, 
Turning mortal for thy love ■. 

XVI. 

My flocks feed not, 
My ewes breed not, 
My rams speed not. 

All is amiss : 
Love is dying. 
Faith 's defying. 
Heart 's denying, 

Causer of this *». 
All my merry jigs are quite forgot. 
All my lady*8 love is lost, God wot : 
Where her faith was firmly fix'd in love, 
There a nay is placed without remove. 
One silly cross 
Wrought all my loss ; 

O frowning Fortune, cursed, fickle dame ! 
For now I see, 
Inconstancy 

More in women than in men remain. 

« 

In black mourn I, 
All fears scorn I, 
Love hath forlorn me, 

Living in thrall : 
Heart is bleeding, 
All help needing, 
(0 cruel speeding !) 

Fraughted with gall. 

" This beautiful little poem also occnn in ' Lovers Labour 's Lost.' In that oopy in the 
line we find "ii every May:" every y which is repeated in the folio of 1628, is clearly a ^i-^^itm, j^ 
the eleventh line we have — 

*' But, tdacky my hand is sworn." 

In the play there is a couplet not found in * The Passionate Pilgrim: ' — 

** Do not call it sin in me, 
That I am forsworn for thee.** 

These lines precede " Thou for whom." 

^ We have two other ancient copies of this poem — one in * England's Helicon,' 1600; the otiMf 
in a collection of Madrigals by Thomas Weelkes, 1697. In ' England's Helicon' these 1"^^ m 
thus given :-«- 

" Love is denying, Faith is defying; 
Hearts renging (ronying), causer of this." 



1 
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My shepherd^s pipe can souDd no deal \ 
My wether 8 bell rings dolefal knell ; 
My curtail dog, that wont to have play'd, 
Plays not at all, but seems afraid ; 
With sighs BO deep, 
Procures ** to weep, 

In howling-wise, to see my doleful plight. 
How sighs resound 
Through heartless ground, 

Like a thousand yanquish'd men in bloody fight ! 

Clear wells spring not, 
Sweet birds sing not, 
Green plants bring not 

Forth ; they die*' : 
Herds stand weeping, 
Flocks all sleeping, 
Nymphs back peeping 

Fearfully. 
All our pleasure known to us poor swains, 
All our merry meetings on the plains. 
All our evening sport from us is fied, 
All our love is lost, for Love is dead. 
Farewell, sweet lass**, 
Thy like ne'er was 

For a sweet content, the cause of all my moan* : 
Poor Coridon 
Must live alone, 

Other help for hipa I see that there is none. 

XVII. 

Whenas thine eye hath chose the dame, 
And staird the deer that thou shouldst strike ^ 
Let reason rule things worthy blame. 
As well as fancy, partial might « : 

* No cfeo^in no degree: some deal and no deal were common expressions. 
** Procwres. The curtail dog is the nominative case to this verb. 

* The reading in Weelkes*s ' Madrigals ' is an improvement of this passage: — 

" Loud bells ring not 
Cheerfully." 

* Lati, This is the reading of Weelkes. * The Passionate Pilgrim ' has lote, 

* Moan, This is the reading in * England's Helicoti.* ' The Passionate Pilgrim ' has woe, 

' Strike, So the originaL Mr. Djce, who seldom indulges in conjectural emendation, alters the 
rord to frntte, " for the sake of the rhyme." This we think is scarcely allowable; for there are 
oany examples of loose rhymes in these little poems. In the seventh stanza of this poem we 
lave nought to rhyme with qft, 

' Fancy is here used as love^ and tMght as power. Steevens, mischievously we should imagine, 
haii%;^ partial might to partial tike; and Malone adopts this reading, which makes Cupid a bull- 
log. 
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Take counsel of some inaer head. 
Neither too young, nor yet unwed. 

And when thou com'st thy tale to tell. 
Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk. 
Lest she some subtle practice smell ; 
(A cripple soon can find a halt :) 
But plainly say thou lov'st her well. 
And set her person forth to sell*. 

What though her frowning brows be bent. 
Her cloudy looks will calm*^ ere night: 
And then too late she will repent. 
That thus dissembled her delight ; 
And twice desire, ere it be day. 
That which with scorn she put away. 

What though she strive to try her strength. 
And ban and brawl, and say thee nay, 
Her feeble force will yield at length. 
When craft hath taught her thus to say : 
'* Had women been so strong as men, 
In faith you had not had it then." 



And to her will finame all thy ways ; 
Spare not to spend, — and chiefly there 
Where thy desert may merit praise. 
By ringing in thy lady*s ear : 

The strongest castle, tower, and town. 

The golden bullet beats it down. 

Serve always with assured trust. 
And in thy suit be humble, true ; 
Unless thy lady prove unjust, 
Press never thou to choose anew ; 

When time shall serve, be thou not slack 

To proffer, though she put thee back. 

The wiles and guiles that women work. 

Dissembled with an outward show, 

The tricks and toys that in them lurk. 

The cock that treads them shall not know. 
Have you not heard it said fiill oft, 
A woman *s nay doth stand for nought ? 

» SeU. The rMding of ' The Paaaionate Pilgrim * is tale. A manuacripi in the 
Mr. Ljtom givei iu §elL 
^ Cahn is the reading of * The PaMionate Pilgrim ;' the manuscript just mentioBed bat 
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Think women still to strive with men, 
To sin, and never for to saint : 
There is no heaven, hy holy then, 
When time with age shall them attaint^. 

Were kisses all the joys in bed. 

One woman would another wed. 

But soft ; enough, — too much I fear, 
Lest that my mistress hear my song ; 
She *11 not stick to round me i* th* ear. 
To teach my tongue to be so long : 

Yet will she blush, here be it said, 

To hear her secrets so bewray*d. 

XVIII. 

Live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 
And all the craggy mountains yields. 

There will we sit upon the rocks. 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks. 
By shallow rivers, by whose fsdls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There will I make thee a bed of roses. 
With a thousand fragrant posies, 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 

A belt of straw and ivy buds. 
With coral clasps and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move. 
Then live with me, and be my love. 

LOVE'S ANSWER. 

If that the world and love were young. 
And truth in every shepherd's tongue. 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love **. 

• These four lines are thns given in Mr. L3r8ons's manuscript: — 

'^ Tliink women love to match with men, 
And not to live so like a saint: 
Here is no heaven; they holy then 
Begin when age doth them attaint." 

lie one copy is somewhat more intelligible than the other. 

^ We insert this poem in the order in which it appears in * The Passionate Pilgrim.' There are 
everal variations in other copies. 
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XIX. 

As it fell upon a day, 

In the merrj month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove • of myrtles made, 

Beasts did leap, and birds did sing. 

Trees did grow, and plants did spring : 

Everything did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone : 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean*d her breast op-till ^ a thom» 

And there sung the dolefuUst ditty. 

That to hear it was great pity : 

Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry, 

Teru, Teru, by and by : 

That to hear her so complain. 

Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 

For her griefs so lively shown. 

Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah ! thought I, thou moum*st in vain ; 

None take pity on thy pain : 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee ; 

Ruthless bears ^, they will not cheer thee. 

King Pandion, he is dead ; 

All thy friends are lapp*d in lead : 

All thy fellow-birds do sing. 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 

[Even so, poor bird, like thee, 

None alive will pity me.^] 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smird. 

Thou and I were both beguiled. 

Every one that flatters thee 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy like the wind ; 

Faithful friends are hard to find. 

Every man will be thy friend 

Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 

But if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

« This poem is also incompletely printed in ' £ngland*8 Helicon;' where it bean the dgnatore 
lifnoio. There are some variations in the twenty-eight lines there given, as in the eaae before iii| 
of grove in ' The Passionate Pilgrim,* which in * England*s Helicon ' is gro^. 

^ Up-tilL This is given a^am#e in ' £ngland*s Helicon.' 

* Bean. In * England's Helicon ' beaHt. 

* The poem in * England's Helicon' here ends; but the two lines with which it oooolDdflt an 
wanting in ' The Passionate Pilgrim.' 
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If that one be prodigal, 
Bountiful they will him call : 
And with such-like flattering, 
" Pity but he were a king." 
If he be addict to vice, 
Quickly him they will entice ; 
If to women he be bent, 
They have him at commandement ; 
But if fortune once do frown. 
Then farewell his great renown : 
They that fawned on him before^ 
Use his company no more. 
He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thee in thy need ; 
If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 
If thou wake, he cannot sleep : 
Thus of every grief in heart 
He with thee doth bear a part. 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 



SONG. 

Take, oh, take those lips away, 

That so sweetly were forsworn. 
And those eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the mom : 
But my kisses bring again. 
Seals of love, but seal'd in vain. 

Hide, oh, hide those hills of snow. 

Which thy frozen bosom bears. 
On whose tops the pinks that grow 

Are of those that April wears. 
But first set my poor heart free. 

Bound in those icy chains by thee \ 

* The ooUectioii entitled * The Passionate Pilgrim,' &c., ends with the ' Sonnet to Sundry Notes 
of MuBic,' which we have numbered xix. Malone adds to the collection this exquisite song, of 
which we find the first verse in * Measure for Measure.' 



VERSES 



ADDITIONAL POEMS TO CHESTER'S 'LOVE'S MARTYR,' 1601. 



Let the bird of loudest Isy, 
On the Bole Arabian tree*. 
Herald sad and tmmpet be. 
To irhose Eouod chaste wings obejr. 

But thou, shrieking harbinger, 
Foul pre-currer of the fiend. 
Augur of the fever's end, 
To this troop come thoa not near. 

inrioiu ciHucidence in > puuge in ' The Tempest:' — 
" Now I wQl belieie 
Tliat there are unkania; Ifast m Anbia 
There U one tree, the phcenix' tbrDne." 



VERSES. 1 03 



From this session interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing, 
Save the eagle, feathered king : 
Keep the obsequy so strict. 

Let the priest in surplice white, 
That defunctive music can \ 
Be the death-divining swan, 
Lest the requiem lack his right. 

And thou, treble-dated crow, 
That thy sable gender mak*st 
With the breath thou giv*st and tak*8t, 
*Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 

Here the anthem doth commence : 
Love and constancy is dead ; 
Phoenix and the turtle fled 
In a mutual flame from hence. 

So they lov'd, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one ; 
Two distincts, division none : 
Number there in love was slain. 

Hearts remote, yet not asunder ; 
Distance, and no space was seen 
Twixt the turtle and his queen : 
But in them it were a wonder. 

So between them love did shine, 
That the turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the phoenix* sight : 
Either was the other^s mine. 

Property was thus appalFd, 
That the self was not the same ; 
Single nature's double name 
Neither two nor one was called. 

Reason, in itself confounded, 
Saw division grow together ; 
To themselves yet either-neither. 
Simple were so well compounded : 

That it cried how true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one ! 
Love hath reason, reason none. 
If what parts can so remain. 

■ Can — ^knows. 



FOEX8. 



Whereupon it nude this throne * 
To the phoenix and the dove, 
Co-supremee and etan of love ; 
Ab choruB to tiieir tragic scene. 



Beauty, truth, and rarity. 

Grace in all aimplici^. 

Here enclos'd in cinders lie. 

Death is now the phmnix' nest ; 

And the turtle's lojal breast 

To et«nii^ doth rest. 

Leaving no posteri^ : — 

T mu not their infinnity. 

It nas married chastity. 

Truth may seem, hut cannot be : 

Beauty brag, but 't is not she ; 

Truth and beauty buried be. 

To this um let those repair 

That are either true or fair; 

For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 

■ TArtne — fnnereml song. 



FcT lUmiraiianB to the Sonnets and the other Poema of Shaktpere, the reader i$ rtferred 
to the tohtme of ' Btudieb of Shakspebi,' Book x., page 457, et aeq. 



II 



INDEXES 



TO THE 



PLATS AND POEMS OF SHAKSPERE. 



EXPLANATION. 



It has been found convenient to arrange the references under two heads. 

The Fibst Index is for the most part Glossarial, but it also refers to explaoitiflH 
which are more diffuse in their character. The words which are in Italic are those wlnek 
may be explained briefly, and often by the addition of another word, approaching to i 
synonyme, which gives the sense. The words in Roman, principally referring to nhjedt^ 
custamSy and ancient and proverbial expressions^ require a more lengthened eiplanatioB, 
which will be found under the passages referred to, either in a foot-note (designated bjn) 
or an illustration (designated by t). 

The Second Index is of the Dramatis Personje, showing the names of the Chane- 
ters which occur in each Flay, and the particular Act and Scene in which each I4)peui. 

The references are not made to Volume and Page, but to Plat, Act and Scene, Thtt 
Poems are referred to by their titles. All the references are abridged as follows : — 



G. V. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
L. L. L. Love's labour 's Loxt. 
M. W. Merry Wives of Windsor. 
C. E. Comedy of Errors. 
T. S. Tsmin(; of the Shrew. 
M. N. D. A Midsummer Night's Dream* 
M. V. 'ITie Merchant of Venice. 
A. W. All s Well that Ends Well. 
M. A. Much Ado about Nothing. 
T. N. Tnelftli Nijght. 
A. L. As Yon Like It. 
M. M. Measure for Measure. 
W. T. A Winters Tale. 
T. Tempest. 
J. King John. 
R. S. King Kidiard IL 
H. 4, F. P. King Ilenrj- IV.. Part L 
H 4, S. P. King Henry IV., Part II. 

H. F. King Henry V, 
H. 6, F. P. King Henry VL, Part L 
H. 6, S. P. King Henry VI., Part II. 
H. «, T. P. King Henry VI., Part III. 



R.T. 

H. E. 

R.J. 

H. 

Cy. 

O. 

T.Ath. 

L. 

M. 

T.C. 

Cor. 

J. C. 

A.C. 

V. A. 

Luc. 

So. 

L.C. 

P.P. 

T. And. 

P. 

T. N. K. 



King Richard HI. 

King Henry VIII. 

Romeo and Jali«t 

Hamlet. 

Cymbeline. 

Othello. 

Timon of Athens. 

King Lear. 

Macbeth. 

Troilus and Creadda. 

Coriolanna. 

Julius Csnr. 

Antony and Cleopain 

Venus and Adonb. 

Lucrece. 

Sonnets. 

A Love/s Complaint. 

The Pwsionate Pllfriai. 

Utos Andronicoa. 

Pericles. 

Two Noble Kii 



These two Indexes comprise all that are properly references to the works of Shik^MR. 
A ward, or a sentence, is desired to be referred to, when the passage in which it oecun 
requires explanation. In ttie foot-notes, or the illustrations, such explanation is to be 
found, the Index citing the passage to which reference is made ; and thus showing, at oot 
▼iew, how words arc employed in peculiar senses, either varying or alike in distiiict 
plays. In like manner the name of a character is to be found, in connection with the 
act and scene of each play. But it is obvious that a large portion of the Commeniary rf 
thb edition — that which is comprised in the Introductory and Supplementary Notieei^ui^ 
in the Historical Illustrations — is thus excluded from the Index ; — and this exclusion ii 
rendered necessary, partly from the great extent to which the references would ran, eno 
if they were confined to names of persons and books ; and partly from the extreme diffi- 
culty of digesting into the form of an index those matters which are purely ciitiod and 
qieculative. 



I N D E X —I. 



A — he. M. A. Hi. 8, « (a&d in nutny other passages). 
How if a will not stand ? 

Abhor, technical nse of the word. H. E. il. 4, n. 
I utterly abhor, yea, from my soal 
Refuse yon for my Judge. 

Abkorr t d- disgusted. H. ▼. 1, m. 

And now how ahkarred my imagination is 1 

Abide (▼.)— sojourn. W. T. iv. B, n. 

There 's no virtue whipped out of the eoiirt ; they che- 
rish it to make it stay taere ; and yet it will no more 
but abide. 

Abraham Cupid. R. J. ii. 1, •. 

Young Abraham Cvpidt he that shot so trim 
Mr hen king Cophetua lov'd the beggar-maid. 

Abridgement — pastime. M. N. D. ▼. 1, n. 

Say, what abridgement have you for this evening ? 

Abroad — not at hand— far off. Cy. iii. ft, a. 

Your means tUfroadt 
Yon have me rich. 

Abtey-book—A. B C book. J. i. 1, a. 

And then oomes answer like an Abtey4>ook. 

Abstract. A. C. iii. 6, n. 

Being an idatraet 'tween hia lost and him. 

Aby (v^V- suffer for. M. N. D. iii. 2, a. 

lliou shalt aby it. 
^cc»»— consent to certain articles of a treaty. H. F. v. 9, a. 

We will, suddenly, 

Fua our accept and peremptory answer. 

Aooommodatioa. H. 4, S. P. iii. 2, i. 

A soldier-like word. 
Aoeordingtothe trtcft— according to the fkshion of banter and 
ezameration. M. M. v. 1, a. 

1 spoke it but aeearding to the triek. 

Achievement. H. F. iii . ft, a. 

He 'U drop his heart into the sink of fear, 

And, for achievement, offer us his ransom. « 

Achieves her goodness. A. W. i. 1, a. 

She derives her honesty, and achieoee her goodne$s, 

Achilles and Hector. T. C. iii. 3, t. 

I have a woman's longing. 
An appetite that I am sick withal. 
To see great Hector in his weeds of peaoe. 

* Aoeidenee of Armourie,' passage from. H. v. 1, t. 
Was he a gentleman ? 

Acknown. O. iii. 3, a. 

Be not ackmneu on 't. 
Acquaintance— /OMeA in the singular as a noun of multitude. 
O.iLl.a. 

How does my old acquaintance of this isle ? 

Acquaint you wth the perfect ny— Inform yonnelves with a 
moat careful inquiry. M. iii. 1, a. 

Acquaint you vnth the perfect tpy o' the time. 
The moment on 't. 

AetsBon, story of. T. N. i. 1, i. 

Afld my desires, like fell and emel hounds. 
E'er since pursue me. 

Aetom, profits of. H. iii. 9, t. 

A fbllowship in a cry of players. 

Aet u r e ■ action. L. C. a. 

Are errors of the blood, none of the mind ; 
Love made them not ; with actwre they may be. 
Where neither party is nor true nor kmd. 

AddiUen. L. ii. 2,a. 

One whom I will beat into clamorous whming, if thou 
deniest ti^ least syllable of thy additiam, 
Addrttt^d^VTe^nreA. A. L. v. 4, a. 

Duke Frederick, hearing how that ewry day 



AGA 

Men of great worth resorted to this forest, 
Addrea^d a mighty power. 
ildAvft'cf— prepared. H. 4, S. P. iv. 4, n. 

Our navy is addreu'd, our power collected. 

Addreu^d — prepared. Luc. n. 

At len^ addres^d to answer his desire. 

Addreu'd—tenAy, J. C. iii. l.a. 

He is addresfd; press near and second hira. 

.<<(i(irert— ready. M. N. D. v. 1, a. 

So please your grace, the prologue is addrest, 

Adriatic. T. S. i. 2, i. 

Were she as rough 
Ay are the swelling Adriatic seas. 

Adoantajte — used as a verb. H. F. iv. 1, a 

whose hours the peasant best advantaga. 

Advertisements. M. A. i. 1, i. 

He set up his bills. 
Advioc — government, municipal or dvil. Luc. a. 

Advice is sporting white infection breeds. 

.^d[o(M%— attentively. Luc. a. 

The picture she advisedly perus'd. 
J{fitr qjf—in a remote d«ree. W. T. ii. 1, a. 

tie who shall speak for her is afar ^guilty 

But that he speaks. 
^eet (v.)— incline towards ; metaphorically, love. L. L. L 
i. 2, a. 

I do qffbet the very i^round. 

Affkct the letter — affect alliteration. L. L. L. iv. 2, a. 

I will something ajiet the letter, for it argues ftscilitv. 

Affect a sorrow, than to have. A. W. i. 1 , a. 

Let it be rather thought you q0h:t a teerow, than to 
have, 
AJfbctiou — affectation. L. L. L. v. 1, a. 

Witty without ({ffbctum, 
4^ection— imagination. W. T. i. 2, a. 

Affeetii-ii thy intention sUbs the centre. 

Affection— master uf panlon M. V. iv. I, n. 

For ajfeeti-m. 
Master of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or loathes. 

Amxtioned-uSeetjed. T. N. ii. 3, a. 

An aff^etumed ass, that eons state without boo^^ 

Affeer'd. M. iv. 3, a. 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure. 

For goodness dares not check thee 1 wear thou thy 

wrongs. 
The title is affeer^d, 

,4/fi-oal— encounter. Cy v. 3, a. , . ^, 
There was a fourth man, in a silly habit. 
That gave the q/^Vcmt with them. 

Affront (v.)— encounter, oonfiront. H. iii. 1, a. 

Tnat he, as t were by aoddent, may here 

A^gDmnt Ophelia. 
AffO (v.)— betroth. H. 6, S. P. iv. 1, a. 

For daring to affy a mighty lord 

Unto the daughter of a worthless king. 

Against yaw sacred persoa— aught against your sacred penon. 

U. K. ii. 4, a. 

If, in the course 

And process of this time, you can report. 

And prove it too, against mine honour aught. 

My bond to wedlock, or m^ love and duty. 

Against your sacred person, in Qod'a name. 

Turn me away. 

Agate. M. A. iii. 1, a. 

An agate very vilely cul. 



AOA 



INDEX.— I. 



ANT 



Afare. H. 4, 8. P. 1. 1, n, 

I wv never manned with an agaU till now. 

Age's tteepy night So Ixiii. n. 

When hU youthful mom 
ITath travell'tl on to a<ie's tteepi/ might. 

Age teniority. T. And. i. 1, a. 

Then let my father'n honours lire in me. 
Nor tkrong mine age with this indignity. 

Aglet-baby. T. S. i. 2, a. 

Marry him to a puppet, or an aglet-tdbtf. 

Agwu (t.)— confess, aclcnowledge. O. i. 8, n. 

I do ngnxte 
A natnral and prompt alacrity 
I find in hardness. 

^tyr»— sharp, sour. II. i. 5, a. 

It doth posset 
And curd, like aigre droppini^ into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood. 

^isH— purpofe. («. V. iii. 1, a. 

But, fearing lest my jealous atai might err. 

iiJtai— «onJecture. O i. 3. %. 

As in these cases where the aim reports. 

Aiwudat — guessed at. G. V. iii. 1, a. 

Rut, good my lord, do it to cunningly, 

Tliat my discovery be not aiated at. 
Air — appearance. H. 4, F. P iv. 1, a. 

Tne quality and nir of our attempt 

Brooka no division. 

Alddes' shoes. J. ii. 1, »'. 

As great Alcidei^ ihnft upon an ass. 
Alder4ie/, rt— dearest of all ■ H. 8, S. P. i. 1 , a. 

>^ill you, mine alder-liffnt sovereign. 
i4/e— rural festival. G. V. ii 5. a. 

As go to tlie ale with a Christian. 
All the world a stage, paralleb with. A. L. ii. 7, i. 
AU asiort— dispirited. T. S. iv. S, a. 

What, sweeting, tUl ami/rtf 

^/[-a-flv^rt— dispirited. II. 6, F. P. iU. S, a. 

Now Where's the bastard's braves, and CSharles his 

gleeks ? 
What, aU-a-ni/rtt 

Aila Btcecnta — !ta.lian term of art for the thmst with a rapier. 
R. J. iii. 1, a. 

Aiia it iccata carrin it away. 

All4Mlhiwm fMNiiNrr— summer in November. II. 4, F. P. i. S, a. 
Farewell, thou latter spring I Farewell, AUhallamt 
tummcrt 

if0-to— entirely, alto^thor. V. A. a. 

Adonis fives, and I)ea*)i is not to blame : 
It was not she that call'd him ail-to naught. 

Aliow (▼.)— «pprove. W. T. iv. 1, a. 

Of this ailaw. 
If ever you have spent time worse ere now. 

AUuw (v.)— approve. Luc. a 

Who, wondering at him, did his words aUmv 
AOnw ^r.)— approve. So. cxii. a. 

So you o ergreen my bad, nay good allow. 
Altar at St. Edmundsburv. J. * 4, i. 

Upon the altar at Bt. EdrnmndAmry. 

Ahtr thy eomrte Jiir rjvre— pursue not the eonrae fbr Tyre. 
P. iU. l.a. 

Thither, gentle mariner * 
Alter thy cuwnefiir Tyre.^ 

Althea's dream. II. 4, S. P U S. a. 

.Away, you ratieally Altkea*$ tkrtam 

Althea. II «, S. P. i. l.a. 

The fatal brand Althea onm'd, 
Unto the prince's heart of Calydon. 

Am, have, and will be. H. E. iii. 2. a. 

For your highness* good I ever labonr'd 

More than mine own ; that aai, Aarr, a»d mil he. 

Amaimon. IT 4. F. P. ii. 4, i. 

He of Wale-«, that gave Amaimom the bastinado. 



(v.)— confuse. .\ L. i. 2, a. 
You amaze mc, ladies. 

Ambaesidors sent from Antonv to Octavios Casar, — from 
North'4 • Plutarch ' A. C iii.' 10, i. 

I^t him appear that's cnme from Antony. 

Aaatlrs. discovery of. C E ii. 2, t. 
Awmiea, the luOs ? 




.^■tsf— fknlt. So. XXXV. a. 

Myself corrupting, salving thy 

Amiu — fault. So. di. a. 

Then, i^ntle cheater, nrse not my 
I^est guilty of my (kulta thy sareet aelf ] 

Amurath the Third. II. 4. S. P. ▼. t, i. 
Not .\murath an Amurath 

Anachronisms in Kini; John. J. i 1. i. 

The thimder of my cannon shall bo hiud. 
.^aeAor— Anchoret. H iii 2, a. 

An aiteh./r'M cheer in prison be my aeope. 
Ancient — bearer of the ensign. H. 4, 8. P. ii. 4, ■. 

Sir, oacteat Pistol's below. 
Andirons. Cy. ii. 4, i. 

Her uadlmMU 

(I had forgot them) wero two winking OopUi. 
Andren — II. E. i. 1, a. 

Met in the vale of Andren. 
Andrew— nume of a ship. M. V. I. 1, ». 

And see my wealthy Andrew dodt'd la mmL 
Angel on Enjfli-h coins. M. V. ii. 7, <. 

A ccin that bears the flguf* of an amgd. 
Anget—coin. H. 4, S. P. 1. 1, a. 

Your ill angel is light. 
i^a^/-bird. T. N. K. i. 1, a. 

Not an angel of the air. 

Bird melodiona, or bird tkii. 

Be abaent there. 

-^"^v— angrily. G. V. L t, •. 

How- angerly I taught my brow to lSroww« 
Angle— gull. T. 8. iv. 2, a. 

But at last I spied 

An ancient angle coming down the hill. 

.^aneer— statement of ol^jections to eertatn aitieki sf i 
treatv. H. F. v. 2, a. , 

We will, aoddnly. 
Piss our aeeepC and peremptory mmtwer. 

Answer me dedin'd. A. C. iii. 11, u. 

I dare him therefore 
To lay his gay compariaoos apart. 
And answer me tlecun'd. 

Anthropophagi and headless men. 0. 1. 3. i. 

'The Anthmpt/phngi, and men whoae hiraih 

Do grow beneath their ahoolden. 
Antipathies. M. V. iv. 1, i. 

Some men there are, ke. 

Antonv,— from North's • PluUreh.' J. C. ii. I, t. 
Let Antuny and C»sar fWU together. 

Antonv, Octavius, and Lepidns, co nfe rence at, — tnm Kartk's 

•Plutarch.' J. Civ. 1,1. 
# These many then shall die. 

Antony and Cleopatra, amusements of,— from North's' fla- 
tarch.' A. C. i. 1, t. 

To-night we '11 wander through the atreota, Ac. 

Antonv and Octavia, marriage of, — from North's ' Flatmfc.' 
A. C'. ii. 2, 1. 

Thou hast a sister by the mother's side 
Anton Vs cook, — frum North's ' Plutarch.* A. C U. t, i. 
Eight wild boars roasted whole at a breakflML 

Antonv and Cleopatra, first meeting aif — from North's * Pla- 
tarcli.' A. C. ii. 2, i. 

When she first met Mark Antony, tee. 

Antony's angling.— from North's ' Plntarch.* A. C. UL S, t. 

'T was merry wbmi 
You wager'd on your angling. Ice 

Antony, C««ar. and Pompey, meetings of,— from Nsilk'* 

•Hutareh* A. C. ii. 6, t. 

Your hostages 1 have, so have yon mine, fee. 

Antony and Cleopatra at Alexandria , fr om Nostkli * lis 
tarch.' A.C iii. «, i. 

r the nurket-place, on a tribunal silver'd, 
Cle«>patni and himself in chaira of |^ld 
Were publicly enthron'd. 

Antony's preparations for battle, — fhHia North's 'Plalmih. 
A. C iii. 7, I 

noble emperor, do not fight by aem. 

Anton v's reception of Csnar'a meisfiigoi Dum Hoitii'^ 
•Plutarch.' A. C. iii 11, i. 
.\ messenger from Cvsar. 

Antony's challenge to Cvsar,— .frtmi Novtk'o 'Fl* 
A. C. iv I, i. Let the old ruihm k 

1 hare many other waya to die, %r. 
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iatonr'a tpeech to his lerTants, — from North's * Platareh.' 
A. a ir. 2. t. 

Call forth my hoaiehold wrTants. 

Antonft desertion of, bv the god Hercules,— from North's 
•PlttfSTch/ A.C. iv. *S, I. 
Pcisee, what noise ? 

ABtony, defeat of,— from North's • Plutarch.' A. C. iv. 10, i. 
ihis foul Egyptian hath betrayed me. 

Antony's last speech to Cleopatra, and death, — from North's 
• Plutarch.' A. C. ir. 13, t. 

Charmian, I will never go from hence. 

lion of kindly fkmiliarity applied to a young 
R. J ii. l,n. 
The ape is dead, and I must conjure him. 

W. T. iv. f , i. 
An ape-bearer 

Apostle-spoons. H. E. t. 2, t. 
You 'd spare your spoons. 

Apotbecary, Romeo's description of. R. J. ▼. 1, i. 

1 do remember an apothecary. 

bI, fluhions of. M. A. ii. 3, i. 
Carving the (kshion of a new doublet. 
^^ppt^d — satisfied, pleased. Luc. n. 

But sin ne'er gives a fee. 
He gratis comes ; and thou art well appay'd 
Am well to hear as grant what he hath sam. 

Apperil. T. Ath. i. 2, n. 

Let me stay at thine apperiif Timon. 

^pfrehenaam— opinion. H. 6, P. P. ii. 4, a. 

To scourge you for this apprehensiom* 
^ppnbatifim — probation. M. M. i. 3, «. 

This day my sister should the cloister enter, 

And there receive her approboHom. 
.^ffrointuss— proof. W. T. ii. 1, a. 

Miliich was as rroes as ever touch'd conjecture, 

That lack'd signt only, nought for approbatitm. 

jfppnite <mr 0yes— eonflrm what we have seen. H. i. 1, n. 
That, if again the spparition come, 
He may approve omt eyes^ and speak to it. 

Apprv&d — moved. O. V. v. 4, s. 

O, 't \m the curse in love, and still avpro&dt 
When women cannot luve, where tney 're belov'd. 

A p ric od tM a pricots. R. S. iii. 4, a. 

Go, bind thou up yon dangling apriooekt, 

April-day — spring-time of life. T. Ath. iv. S, a. 

She, whom the spital-house and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices 
To the April-day again. 

Are arms — ^which are arms. P. I. 2, a. 

From whence an issue I might propagate. 
Are arwu to princes, and bring joys to subjects. 

Arg o$y s hip. T. S. ii. l,a. 

Besides an aryoey 
That now is lying in Marseilles road. 

Arymmen t conversation. M. A. iii. 1, a. 

For shape, for bearing, argumentt and valour. 
Argmment — subject>matter. A. L. iii. 1, a. 

I should not seek an absent aryvment 

Ottaj revenge, thou present. 

Arm him — take him in your arms. Cy. iv. 2, a. 
Come, arm him. 

Arm-gaunt. A. C. I. 5, a. 

And soberly did mount an arm-yaunt steed. 

Arm yemrpriMe—^tkt your arm to the lady you have won. 
T. N. K. V. 3, a. 

Armyotir prtMe : 
I know yon will not lose her. 

Aroint thee, explanation of. L. iii. 4, i. 
Arvimt tA«e, witch, aroUt thee. 

Aroint. M. i. 3, a. See L. iii. 4, t. 

' Aruimt thee, witch 1 ' the rump>fed ronyon caries. 

A-Tf-te^one after the other. C. E. v. 1, a. 

JBeaten the maids a-row, and bound the doctor. 

Arras. H. 4, F. P. ii. 4, {. 

Go hide thee behind the arrae. 

Arrest before Judgment. C. E. Iv. 2, i. 

One that, before the judgment, carries poor souls to 
hell. 

drnnt tAe— arrive at the J* C. i. 2, a. 

Uat ere we eonld arrive the point propos'd. 



Arthur's show. H. 4, S. P. iii. 2, i. 

I remember at Mile-end green (when I lay at CI-* 
ment's inn), I was then sir Dagonet at Arthur's shutt 

ArtietJated— exhibited in articles. H. 4, F. P. v. 1, a. 
These things, indeed, you have articulated, 
Proclaim'd at market- crosses. 

Arti^fieial ftri/t^—contest of art with nature. T. Ath. i. l,n. 

Artijieial strife 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life. 

Arundel, escape of Thomas son of the earl of. R. S. ii. 1, C 
The son of Richard, earl of Arundel, 
That late broke from the duke of Exeter. 

As bid'—u* to bid. J. iv. 2, a 

Or tum'd an eye of doubt upon my face. 
As bid me tell my talc in express words. 

As how — with a train of circumstances. A. L. iv. 8, a. 

Tears our recountmenta had most kindly bath'd. 

As AouF 1 came into that desert place. 
As our good wills. Cor. ii. l.n. 

It shall be to him then, as our yood wiUs; 

A sure destruction. 

Ash q/^— ask for. M. W. i. 2, a. 
Ask (>/* doctor Caius* house. 

.^<ip0r«tVm— sprinkling. J. iv, 1, a. 

No sweet aspersion !»hall the heavens let fkll 

To make this contract grow. 
Assay of the deer. J ii 2, i. 

And, like a Jolly troop of huntsmen, come 

Our lusty English, all with purpled hands. 
.^Ima^^— ass. J. C ii. 1 , a. 

An assinego may tutor thee. 
Association of ideas, Mr. Whiter's theory of. R. J. I. 8, i. 

Read o'er the volume of young Phris' face. 

Assum'd this aye — put on these appearances of age. Cy. ▼. 
5, a. 

He it is that hath 
Assum'd this age. 

Asiured—%mMnced. C. E. iii. 2, a. 
I was assured to her. 

Assured— utRKticed. J. ii. 2. a. 

llut I did so, when I was first assured. 
Astonished him— stunned him with the blow. H. F. v. I. a 

Enough, captain ; you have asumished him. 

Astringer — falconer. A. W. v. 1, <. 
* Enter a gentle Astringer. 

At each. L. iv. 6, a. 

Ten masts at each make not the altitude 
Which thou hast perpendicularly fell. 

At liberty— of his own unrestrained wilL H. 4, F. P. v. 2, a 

Never did I hear 
Of any prince ao wild at liberty. 

Atone toaether — unite. A. L. v. 4, a. 
Inen is there mirth in heaven. 
When earthly things made even 
Atone together. 

Atone V'vv— make you in concord. R. S. i. I, a. 
Since we cannot atone you, vou shall see 
Justice design the victor's chivalry. 

Atone (v.) — to make at one. Cy. i. 5, a. 

1 was glad I did aloae my countryman and yon. 

./<to«<r fv.)— be reconciled. Cor. iv. 6, a. 
He and Aufidius can no more atone. 
Than violentest contrariety. 

Attended—yftiled for. H. 6, % P. iv. 6, a. 

And the lord Hastings, who attended him 
In secret ambush on the forest side. 

Aumerle, duke of. R. S. i. 3. t. 

Away with SM^-Ilke me. H. 4, S. P. iii. 2, a. 

She never could away with me. 
Awjul— in the sense of lawful. O. V. iv. 1. a. 

Thrust from the company of aw/ul men. 

.^ir/W— reverential. H. 4, S. P. iv. 1, a. 

We eome within our aw/ul banks again, 
And knit our powers to the arm of peace. 

Awkward vta^— epithet used by Marlowe and Drayiot 
H. 6, 8. P. iii. 2. a. 

And twice by awkward wind from England's bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime. 

Awless — not inspiring awe. J. i. 1, n. 

Against whose fiery and unmatched force 
The awless lion eould not wage the fight. 
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4t/»-r€m4UMmg l a m ps comUutly baming lamp*. P. lU. 1 . •. 
Where, ft>r a monnment upon thy bonM, 
And ay wewtaimimg lamft, 

B. 

Bieair«~{^t»ek. T. 8. '.S. 1 , a. 

Bacearet yon are manrelloaa forward. 

Badge of Cune to slander*! liTery. Lne. a. 

At leaat I give 
A badge of fame to Zander's Uvety ; 
A dying life to liring infamy. 

BagpipM. M. V. It. 1,1. 
Bagpipe. 



Bagpiw. H. 4, F. P. i. 2, i. 



drone of a Lincolnshire tafptpe. 

Bailiff, drea of the. C. E. iT. 2, i . 
A fellow all in buff. 

Bailiff, dog-like attributes of the. C. E. ir. 2, i . 

A hound that run^ counter, and yet draa-s dry-foot welL 

Balconies on the stage. R. J. iii. 5, i. 

Juliet's chamber. 
BoldHdk— belt. M. A. i. 1, a. 

Or hang my bugle in an invisible haldriek. 
BaU—mla. Cor. i. 1, a. 

Rome and her ratu are at the point of battle. 

The one side must have bale. 

Bn/f/a/— baneful. H. 6, F P. v. 4, a. 

By sight of these oar balefnl enemipji. 
BoA— pass over. T. S. i. 1, a. 

Balk logic Hith acquaintance that you have. 
BaA'tf— heaped up. H. 4. F. P. i. 1, a. 

Ten thousand bold iScots, two-and-twentv knights, 

Baik'd in their own blood, did sir Wmlter see 

On Holmedon's plains. 

Battad, H. 4, S.P. iv. 3, t. 

I will have it in a particular baUad. 
BaUuw—^\e. L. iv. 6, n. 

Or ise try whether your costard or my batlom be the 
harder. 

Btia^— bund. C. E. iv. 2. n. (See R. S. i. 1, a.) 

Tell me, was he arrested on a band? 
Bontf— bond. U. S. i. 1, a. 

Hast thou, aocordint; to thy oath and bandy 

Drought hither Henry Hereford, tliy bold aon ? 
Banishment, law of. R. S. i. 3, t. 

Our part therein we banish. 

Bamltd Uuir tuwns — mailed alon^ their banks. J. v. 2, a. 

Have I not heard these islanders shout ottt, 

Vive le roy I as I have bank'd their t/iunu t 
Bami curses. L. ii. 3, a. 

Hometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayers. 
Sarkuon— evil spirit in the ' Daemonology.' H. F. ii. 2, a. 

I am not fiaricuua, you cannot conjure me I 
Acrtetf— caparisoned R. T. i. 1, a. 

And now, instead of mounting batbed steeds. 
Barbers' shops. A. W. U. 2, t. 

It b like a barber's chair. 

Bare the raven's eye. Cy. ii. 2, n. 

Swift, SHift,' you dragons of the night, that dawning 

May bare the raven's rye I 
B arm yeast. M. N. I), ii. 1, a. 

And sometime make the drink to bear no iarai. 
fiome^child. W.T. iii. 3.a: 

Merry on 's, a bame, a very pretty &ara« / 
Baronets, order of. O. iii. 4, i. 

The hi'arts of old gave hands ; 

But onr new heraldry is— hands, not hearts. 

Boss— orifou-baae (the game). O. V. i. 2, a. 

Indeed, I bid the base for Proteus. 
Base eomrt — lower court. R. S. iii. 3, a. 

My lord, in the base eoart he doth attend. 
Basilisco-like. J i. 1, a. 

Knight, knight, good mother,— iBanli'joo-/ti«. 

Bastard, whom the oracle^allosion to the tale of CEdipoa. 
T. Ath iv. 3, a. 

Think it a bastardy %chim the oraele 

Hath doubtfully pronounc'd thy throat shall ••* 

And mince it sans remorse. 

Btfl— 4*. ab. L. C. s. 

So slides he down upon hb grained 6*11. 



BflCv— alrife, debate. If . W. I. 4 s. 

And, I warrant joo, no tell-tale, nor ao 

Bat*. H. F. iii. 7.a. 

Tie a hooded Taloor; nad. whm H nifis,ita« 
bate. 
BtU-hreadimg strife-hreediny. V. A. «. 

This soar informer, this iiitf Jusdhy apf . 

Bated. II. 4, F. P. ir. 1, a. 

All ftimisli'd, all in ana: 
All plam'd, Uke eatridgei that witk the «M 
Bated. 

Balier—beX, uaed In waah:n^ linen In a iliii A.L.I.M 

1 remember the kisstng of her lofltr. 

Battle-knights, creation of. J. i. 1, i. 

A soldier, by the honoor^Hng hand 
Of Caur-de-Lion knighted in the laid. 

Battles upon the stage. H. P. L Cherw, L 
But pardon, gentles all. 

Bemoa— character in the moni«.daBee. T. If . K. 0. S, a. 

Enter tierrold, foor Conntrymen (and the Bate). 
Barta— brushwood. H. 4, F. P. iii. f, n. 

He ambled np aid dovn 

With shallow jesters and raah Ind 
Baynard's castle. R. T. iii. 5, i. 

If you thrive well, bring them to 
Be aMved— have compassion. O. V ii. ], ■. 

be not like your mistress ; he mimed, be i 
Be nanaht awhile. A. L. i. 1. a. 

Marry, sir, be better employed, and It i 

PeeoM/;rta6^— become suaeeptible of eomfatt. A.Li.t,s 
For my sake, be comfurtaUe; hold denth snUt at * 
arm's end. 

Bsftorae— tobebome. R. J. iv. l,n. 

In thy best robea uncover d on the bier. 
Be burue to burial in thy kindred*a grave. 
Thou shalt be borne to that aame ancient wdL 

Be dreasutoac'd— vield to cireomstaneea. O. itt. 4, a. 
Tis ver>- good: I mnat le rii i ■■it— t'd 

Beadsman. O. V. I. I,t. 

1 will be thy beadsman, Valentine. 
Beacon to this under globe. L. ii. 2, a. 

Approach, thou beaem to this wmderfLbe, 
That by thy comfortable beaaas I aaj 
Peruse this letter I 

Bear-baiting. M. W. i. 1, i. 

I have seen Sackerson looae. 

Brarn^-dbcA— mantle with which a child la eav—d ate 
earned to the church to be baptised. W. T. liL t, a. 

Look thee, a bearimg-cLek for a aqnire's child! 
Bsor a brain — have a memory. R. J. i. S, a. 

My lord and you were then at Mantaa:— 

Nay, I do bear a braim. 

near-garden on the Bankside. R. S. v. 3. i. 
Paris-garden. 

Beards. H. F. iii. 6, i. 

A beard of the general's cut. 

Bears ht.) - figures, is seen. M. M. It. 4, s. 

For my authority hears of a credent balk. 
Bears (the Nevils). H. 6, S. P. v. 1. •. 

Call hither to the stake my two brave laars. 
Beat oa a erowa — are intent on a crown. H. «, 8. P. 1. 1, a 

Thine eyes and thooghta 

Beat tm a rrr-tra. 

Beofrrf— participle of fhe verb to beat. So. Izfl. a. 

But when m\ ,:lass shows me m%aelf indeed, 

Beated and chopp il with tannd antiquity. 
Beauty — pronounced booty. H. 4. F. P. L 1, a. 

Let not us that are squirea of the ni^talli baiy hs 
calltKl thieves of the day's beauty. 
Beaver — helmet. II. 4, F. P. iv. I, ». 

I saw \onng Harry with his he mw er on. 
Beaver. H. i. 2, a. See H. 4, S. P. iv. 1, t. 

He wore his bearer up. 
Beavers. H. 4, 8. P. iv. 1, t. 

Their bearers down. 

BeO'Ssed — becoming. R. J. iv. 2, a. 

And ga^-e him what bectmted love 1 might. 

Not stepping o'er tlie bounds of modesty. 
Bedded jet— jet imbedded or set. L. C. a. 

A thousand favours from a maond ahe dfew 

Of amber, crystal, and of bedded jgt. 
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tiAdrellow. II. P. U. >; i. 

Nay, bat the maa that waa kU btd/ellow. 

Bedlam begKan. L. ii. S, «. 

Th« country gives me proof and precedent 
Of B§dlam beggan, 

Bertie. M. M.iii. l,t. 

Tlie poor beeti*, that we tread upon. 
In corporal safferance And* a pang as great 
A« when a giant diet. 

O. V. ii. 1, 1. 
Beggar at Hallowmaa. 
Brggaa's sktm aad Ctrsor'*— death. A. C. t. S, «. 

Which sleepe, and never palates more the dang. 
The beggar's nwrte and Ccnar't. 

Betnutd—muked. with fraud. Luc. n. 

So beguWd 
With outward honesty, bat yet defll'd 
With inward vice. 

Bakaei o mr co nduct. J. i. 1 , a. 

Thus, after greeting, speaks the king of France, 

In my behaviour, to the malesty. 

The Dorrow'd majesty of Kagland here. 

£ieAeMM/~beholden. H. E. iv. 1, a. 

Had I not known those customs, 
I riioald have been behulding. 

Belctfd a»d calm'd — terms of navigation. O. i. 1, «. 

Must be belee'a a»d oaim'd 

By debitor and creditor. 
Hellona's bridegroom. M. 1. 2, a. 

The thane of Cawdor b^an a dismal conflict . 

Till that Belbma't bridegroom, lapp'd in proof. 

Confronted him with self-eompaiisons. 

belly and the members, fkble of. Cor. i. 1, t. 

Make edicts for usury, to support osorers. 

B«rawf7«tf— bemtred. T. S. iv. I, a. 
How she was bemoikd. 

Benrolio's fUaehood. R. J. ill. 1, t. 
Affection makes him false. 

Bergamo, sailmakers of. T. S. v. 1, i. 
A sailmaker in Bergamo. 

BergamnA Aiaof— an Italian dance. M. N. D. v. 1, n. 

Hear aBeryjHMuA donee, between two of our company. 

BesBHreA(v.) — sully. H. i. 3, n. 

And now no soil, nor cautel, doth besmxrek 
The virtue of his will. 

BrnUTd—diMwoUed. H. i. S, a. 

Whilst they, fteitilTd 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 
Stand damb, and speak not to him. 

Ifett vi0'<l— stowed, deposited. C. E. i. S, a. 

In what safb place you have beeUm^d my money. 

BestraaoAt— distraught, distracted. T. S. Induction, S, a. 
what 1 I am not betiramgkt, 

Belem (v.)— pour forth. M. N. D. i. 1,». 

Beteem them fh>m the tempest of minis eyes. 
Beteem (v.)— allow, suffer. H. i. S, a. 

So loving to my mother. 

That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 

Visit her fkoe too roughly. 

Better tktO— with better skill. Luc. a. 

For burthen^wise I '11 hum on Tarquin still. 
While thoo on Tereus descant'st better MU. 

Beee(— bent in an angle* So. cxxi a. 

I may be stralgnt, though they themselves be beveL 
Uevis of Soathanu>ton. H. 6, S. P. ii. 8, i. 

As Bevii o/Sumthaaqtton fell open Aseapart. 

HeTy. II. E. I. 4, a. 

None here he hopes 
In all this noble bevy, has brought with her 
One care abroad. 

Brerau (t.>— discover. H. ft, T. P. i. 1, a. 

Here comes the queen, whose looka bewray her anger. 
Bewray (v.)— rereal. L. ii. 1, a. 

He did bewray his practice. 

Beyond AsyoN^— farther than beyond. Cy. iil. 8, a. 

O, not like me ; 
For mine *s beyomd beyond. 

Bemmia$U'-teTm of contempt. H. 6, 8. P. iv. 1, a. 
Great men oft die by vile bexomaiu. 

Bias of the world. J. ii. 9, a. 

Coflamodlty, Hbebiaeo/tke world. 



Bid the wutd a Aoie— challenge the wind to speed. V. A. • 
To bid the wind a base he now prepares. 

Biibues — ^bar of iron with fetters attached to it. H. v. 2, a. 

Methouffht, I lay 
Worse than the mutines in the bilboes, 
BUla. M. A. iii. S,a. 

We axe like to prove a goodly commodity, being taken 
up of these men's bills. 
Bills. H. 6, 8. P. iv. 7, a. 

My lord, when shall we so to Cheapside» and take up 
commodities upon oar biUs f 

Bills. T. Ath. iii. 4, a. 

Phi. AUoorM/i. 

Tim. Knock me down with 'em. 
BiUs on their necks. A. L. i. 2, a. 

With biUs (M their aedks,— * Be it known imto all men 
by these presents.' 

Bills placed on Junius Brutus' statue. J. C. i. 3, i. 

Good Cinna, take tliis paper, &c. 
Bird-bolts. M. A. i. 1,1. 

Challenged Cupid at the flight: and my uncle's fool, 
reading the challenge, aubsaibed for Cupid, and chal- 
lenged him at the btrd-bolt. 

Bods of Italy. M. V. v. 1, i. 

The crow doth sing as sweetly aa the lark, &c. 
Birds, deoeiv'd with painted grapes. V. A. a. 

Even as poor btrds, deeei^d with pabited grapes. 

Do surfeit by the eye. 

Blmam wood. M. ▼. 4, t. 

Siward. What wood is this before us ? 

Menteth. The wood of Btraasi. 
Birtk-how's Woe— corporal blemish. Luc. a. 

Worse than a slavish wipe, or birthrhoar's bU4. 
Bishop, costume of. H. 4, S. P. iv. 1, i. 

Whose white investments figure innocence. 
BitftM— blind. Cor. ii. 1, a. 

What harm can your bistom eontpeotoities glean out u 
this character ? 

Biting the thumb. R. J. i. 1 , i. 

I will bite my thmnb at them. 

mnck dark. G. V.It. 4,a. 

That now she is become as Uack as I. 

atMft-awarthy, dark. M.A.iii. l,a. 

IfCdr-faced, 
She would swear the gentleman ahould be her sister ; 
If A/odk, why, nature, drawing of an antic, 
Made a fool blot. 

Black Monday, origin of. M. V. U. 6, t. 
Black Monday. 

Bfutt— used as a verb neuter. Lnc. a. 

O rash fSdse heat, wrapp'd in repentant cold. 
Thy hasty spring still Mostt, and ne'er grows old I 

Bfsadkes— deviations. So. cz. a. 

These blenches gave my heart another youth. 
And worse essays prov'd thee my best of love. 

Bleased thistle, supposed virtues of. M. A. iii. 4, i. 
Cardans benedictus. 

Blessing the maniage-bed. M. N. D. v. 2, t. 
To the best bride4)ed will we. 

Blessing, begging of. H. iii. 4, a. 

And when you are deairous to be bless'd, 
I '11 blessing'beg of you. 

Block. L. iv. 6, a. 

This a good Uodk/ 

Blood-letUng. R. 8. i. 1, t. 

Oar doctors say, this is no month to bleed. 

Blood will I draw. H. 6, F. P. i. 5, a. 

Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch. 

And straightway give thy soul to him thou serv'st. 

5/^iotf— natural disposition. T. Ath. iv. 2, a. (See Cy . i. I , a. ) 

Strance, unusual bl'iod. 
When man's worst sin is, he does too maefa good I 

Bloodless. H. 6, S. P. iii. 2, a. 

Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost. 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless. 

Being all descended to the labouring heart. 

Blos s oms young men, flower of the nobility. L. CL a. 
Whose rarest havings made the UuttosM dote. 



Blows (T.)— swells. A. C. iv. 9, a. 
This blows my heart. 
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niue of heaven't own tinet. Cy. U. 9, ■. 

The enclosed lighta now canopied 
Under theM windows, white and asnre, bfi'd 
IVitk blue ofheatfem'i itwm tmet. 

Board C9.)—tAdnm, T. N. LS,n. 

Accost, i%, front her, board her, woo he», Mnal her. 

Boarded arrested. A. W. t. S, a. 

Certain it is I Uk'd her. 
And boarded her i' the wanton way of yonth. 

Boarded accosted. M. A. ii. 1,n. 

I woald he had boarded me. 
Boar's Heed Tavern. H. 4, F. P. U. 4, i. 

Eastcheap ; a room in the BooKs Head Tanerm, 

Bo6— rap. A. L. ii. 7, a. 

He that a fool doth very wisely hit 
Doth Tery foolishly, althoogh he smart. 
Not to seem senseless of the fio6. 

Bodff'd. H. 6, T. P. i. 4, a. 

Bat, ont, alas I 
We bod^d again. 

AtNftta— small sword. H. iii.lt »• 

When he himself might his qaietos make 
With a baie hoikim. 

Bolingbroke. R. S. i. 1, i. 
Then, Boliu^oke, 

iSoa'a— swoUen. Loe. a. 

Hexe one being throng'd bears back, all boWa and ted. 

Ao/l0r^<f— begrimed, besmeared. M. !▼. 1, a. 

For the blood-fto/ter'd Banquo smiles npon me. 

AMiiiut— from bombagia ; eotton wool oaed as stulBng. L. 
L. L. T. 2, a. 

As bombaeti and as lining to the time. 

Bonneted. Cor. ii. 2. a. (See O. i. 2, a.) 

And his ascent is not by such essy degrees as those 
who, haTing been snpple and eourteous to the people, 
homneted^ without any ftirtber deed to have them at all 
into their estimation and report. 
Book of songs and sonnets. M. W. i. 1, i. 

I had rather than forty shillings, I had my book of 
mmgi amd umiuu here. 
Book, sense of the term. H. 4, F. P. iii. 1, i. 

By that time will our book I think be drawn. 

Book nneross'd. Cy. iii. 3. a. 

Such gains the cap of him that makes him line. 

Yet keeps his bo(^ vncrost'd. 
Boat— into the bargain. R. T. iv. 4, a. 

The other Edward dead, to quit my Edward ; 

Young York he is but boott because both they 

Match not the high perfection of my loss. 

AnI— advantage. M. M. ii. 4, a. 

Could I, with bootf change for an idle plume. 

Boot— compensation. R. S. i. 1. a. 

Norfolk, throw down, we bid ; there is no bout. 

Boots. O.V. i.1,1. 

Nay, give me not the booti 

Board (v.) ac c ost. H. ii. 2, a. 
1 '11 board him presently. 

Borei— woonds, thrusts. H. E. i. 1, a. 

At this instant 

He borei me with some trick. 
Boras ta Aoa^i— encouraged by false hopes. M. iii. 1, a. 

How you were bSJme ta hand; how croes'd. 

Borrower's cap. H. 4, S. P. ii. 2, a. 

The answer is as ready as a 6orroi0«r^s cop. 

/l(/«,fa— wish, heart's desire. H. M. iv. 8, a. 

And you shall have your 6ommi on this wretch. 

Bisrja— boatswain. T. L 1, a. 

Where is the master, bofuaf 

Bond -boundary, obstacle. T. Ath. 1. 1 , a. 

Our gentle flame 
Provokes itself, and, like the eurreat, flies 
Each bouau it chafes. 

Buem— boundary. L. iv. 6, a. 

From the dread summit of this chalky Aoara. 

Bowla. L. L. L. v. 2, t. 
A very good bomler, 

B^cmA— dog of a particular snedea. T. S. Induction, 1, a. 

Huntsmsn, I charge tnee, tender well my hounas • 

Braeh Merriman. 
BriicA— female harrier. L. ill. 6, a. (.'-/e L. 1. 4, a.) 

Hound or spaniel, brocA or lyaa. 



Artitd— crafty. A. W. iv. 2, a. 

Since Frenchmen aie ao braid. 
Marry that will, I 'U Uve and die a naid. 

Brakes of ice. M. M. ii. 1, a. 

Some run from brake* o/iee, and 

Bnss. H.F. iv. 4,a. 

Thou damned and Inxunooa m o n nt al n goaA» 
Offer'st me braut 

B r ao e— h tKnAo. 1. v. 2, a. 

There end thy braoe, and tun thy fhee in 

flne. T. S. iv. S, a. 

Thou hast braved many men. 
nery. A. L. ii. 7, a. 
lis braoery is not on my eoat. 

Brawlfl. L. L. L. iii. I, i. 
A French brawl* 

Break «p (v.)— open. M. V. ii. 4, a. 

An it shall please yon to break op this. 
Break with Aisi— break the matter to him. 6. ▼. 1. 1, «. 

Now will we break with Atai. 
Break the par<«^-begin the parley. T. And. v. S, «. 

Bome'a emperor, and nephew, break the forU, 

B^«ait— voice. T. N. ii. S, a. 

By my troth, the fool has an eaceUcnt Irvctf. 

Bieath'd. T.Ath.i. l.a. 

Breathed as it were. 
To an untirable and contiouate goodness. 
Breathe m yomr watering — take breath when yoa are dctak 
ing H. 4, F. P. ii. 4, a. 

When you breathe ca yaw waterimg, they ciy has n! 

Bribe. Cy. Ui. 3,a. 

' O this life 

Is nobler, than attending for a check ; 
Richer, than doing nothing for a brSbe, 

Bride-jttp. T. S. iii. 2, i. 
A nealth, quoth he. 

Bfte/-letter. H. 4. F. P. iv. 4, a. 

"^ Bear this aealed bri^. 

With winged haste, to the lord marshal 
Brmg me oat — ^put me out. A. L. Ui. 2, a. 

Rot Sweet, say on. 

CUto. You bring me oat. 
Bring ta— call to the drawers for more wiaeu H. 4, F. P. i, 

2 a. 

Got with swearing— lay by ; and apent with crying— 
bring ta. 

Bristol. &. S. iii 1, t. 

BHM^-gad-fly. T.C.I 3, a. 

'The herd hath more annoyance by the Iras 

Than by the tiger. 
Brtse'— gad-fly. A. C. iii. 8, a. 

'The bnze npon her. like a eow in Jane. 

Brodk— badger. T.N. U. 5, a 
Marry, hang thee, 6rock I 

Bnwass— rude shoes. Cy. iv. 2, a. 

And put 
My doated brogue* from off my feet. 
Broken tsttik— communicated with. H. B. v. 1, a. 

With which they mov'd 
Have broken with the lung. 

Brooch -an ornament. R. S. v. 5, a. 

And love to Richaxd 
Is a strange brooch in thia all -hating world. 

BrvoeA'd— adorned. A. C. iv. IS, a. 

Not the imperious show 

Of the full-fortun'd Cassar ever shall 

Be brooch'd with me. 
Brother father. M. M. iii. 2, a. 

And you, good brother Jiither. 

Brother Cassius. J. C. ii. 1, a. 

Sir, 'tis yonr brother Caesiae at the door. 
Brought you Caear hornet— ^id youaoeompaay Ossar 
J. C. I. 3, a. « . 

Good even, Gasca : brought jfom Cm mn kaawt 

Brown 6t7ii— bills for billmen. Inbatry. L. £▼. •. a. 
Bring up the brown billi. 

Brownists. T. N. iii. 2, i. 

I had as lief be a Brvasaist as a politieiaa. 

Bruit report. H. 6, «. P. I v. 7, a. 

Brother, we will proclaim you out of band ; 
The 6rail thereof will bring yon many firieods 
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Rratna and OHnat,— from North'i * Platareh ' J. C. i. 2, t. 

\Vill yoii go see the order of the course ? 

Brntas and Portia,— from North's * Plutarch.* J. C. U. 1, i. 
Let not our looks, &c. 

BrJtna and Antony, orations of,— from North's * Plutarch.' 
J. C. iii. 2, t. 

Enter Bmtns and Cusius, and a throng of citisens. 

Bratos the night before the battle,— from North's * Plutarch.' 

j.aT. 1,1. 

Be thoa my wltnea that, against my will, fcc. 

Bratos, death of,— from North's ' Platareh.' J. C ▼. A, t. 
Come, poor remains of friends, 8cc. 

BveUe (▼.)— bend. H. 4, S. P. i. I, n. 

Ano as the wretch, whose fever • weaken *d joints. 
Like strengthleas hinges, hmekle under life.* 

BucUerabury. M W. iii. 3, i. 

B-^eUir^mry in simple time. 

£i^»— hobgoblins. T. S. i. 2, n. 

Tnah I tosh 1 fear boys with Im^. 
^■^t— terrors. Cy. ▼. 3, «. 

Those that would die or ere resist are grown 

The mortal hugt o* the field. 

Balk. O. ▼. 1, n. 

Here, stand behind this hwlk. 

BmA — the whole body. Loe. n. ' 

May feel her heart, poor dtiien, distress 'd. 
Wounding itMfif to oeath, rise up and fall. 
Beating her 6«2il, that his hand shakes withal. 

Solly-rook. M. W. i. 3. ». 

What says my bnlfyrook t 

BHNterdIt— ale-barrels. H. E. ▼. 8, a. 

And here ye lie baiting of 6iMi6ardli, when 

Ye should do service. 
Barf^iOH^t— 4ielmet. A. C. i. ft, •• 

The demi Atlas of this earth, the arm 

And huTffimtH of men. 

ilam dnv'tfiAt— waste time. M. W. ii l,a. 
We oem cfo^Jtj^At:— here, read, read. 

AfTft — l)roken. i". S. Induction, 1. %. 

Pay for the glasses yoo have frarft. 

Barton Heath. T. S. Induction, 9, t. 
Old Sly's son of /barton Beaih. 

Bm t k^ b osky, woody. H. 4. P. P. t. 1, a. 
How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
AboTe yon wAy hill. 

fial— onleaa. T. S. iii. I, a. 

For, bet I be deoeiv'd. 
Oar fine musician groweth amorous. 

Bat one, except one. A. W. ii. 8, a. 

To each of yon one fair and yirtuoos mistress 
Fall, when love please, — ^marry to each — iat one. 

But poor a thousand crowns. A. L. i. 1 , a. '^ 

It was upon this fashion bequeathed me by will, hui 
foor a i/ummmd erowiu. 

Bm juttlu—bat as Justly. A. L. i. 2, a. 

If you do keep your promises in love 
Bvtjiutfytayou. have exceeded all promise, 
Your mistress shall be happy. • 

Bal— except. J. iii. 1, a. 

Bat on this day, let seamen iSear no wrack. 

Btn aeti^— just now. H. 0, S. P. Iv. 9, a. 

Btit now is Cade driven back, his men dispers'd. 

BMt thiM hee me— so thou do but love me. R. J. ii. 2, a. 
And, bat thou low sie, let them find me here. 

Butt. T. i. 2, a. Where they prepar'd 

A rotten carcase of a hvtt. 

Butter-woman's rank to market. A. L. iii. 2, a. 

It is the right iatttfr-iiwtaaa't ranft to market. 
Bar<na— obedient, disciplined. H. F. iii. 6, a. 

Bardolph. a soldier firm and sound of heart, 

Of btufum valour. &c. 

Bia — interjection of ridicule. T. S. ii.l,n. 
Should be ? should ? fras / 

Btf natmre—by the impulBea of nature. C. E. i. I, a. 

Witness that my end 
Was wrought bjf satare, not by vile offence. 

Bt/ day and atpAt— always, constantly. L i. 3, a. 
By day and night he wrongs me. 

By-jM«pM^— clandestinely peeping. Cy. i. 7, a. 
Then, by petping in an eve, 
Base and unlustrous as the smoky light. 



By him — by his house. J. C. ii. I, a. 

Now, good Metellus, go alopg by him. 

ByWlaki»--by our ladykin; our little lady. M. N. D. iii. 1 , a. 
By'rUutim, a parlous fear. 

Byron's ' Bride of Abydos,' lines from. A. L. iv. 1, t. 

tiood youth, he went but forth to wash him in the 
Hellespont, and, being taken with the cramp, was 
drowned. 

Byron's * Stanias for Music.' M. M. iii. 1, i. 
For all thy blessed youth, &c. 

c. 

Caddi9-aarUr garter of ferret. H. 4, F. P. ii. 4, a. 

rnke-stocking, caddi$-garter, smooth-tongue. See. 
Cad&—cnMk. H. 6, S. P. iv. 2, a. 

Cade, We, John Cade, so termed of our supposed 
fkther,— 

Diek. Or ratlier, of stealing a eade of herrings. 

Caaar and his fortune,— passage hi * Plutarch.' H. 6, F. P. 
1. 2, t. 

Now am I like that proud insulting ship 
Which Ctnar and htefirtmne bare at once. 

Casar's fear of Cassias,— from North's * Plutarch.' J. C. i. 
2,i. 

Let me have men about me that are fat, &e. 

Cassar, offer of the crown to,— from North's * Plutarch.' J. C 
i. 2, i. 

Ay, Oasca; tell us what hath chtnc'd to-day. 

Casar, assasainaUon of.— from North's * Plutarch.' J.C.iii. 
1,1. 

All the senators rise. 

GsBsar's grief for the death of Antony, — from North'a ' Plu- 
tarch.' A. C, V. 1, i. 

Wherefore is that ? and what art thou that dar'st 
Appear thus to us ? 
Cbsar's interview with Cleopatra, — from North's * Plutarrh, 
A. C. V. 2 t. 

Which is the queen of Egypt ? 

Caitiff. R. S. i. 2,a. 

And throw the rider headloiSg in the lists, 
A caitt^recreant to my cousin Hereford 1 

Calen o Ciistnre me. H.F. iv. 4, a. 

Quality I Calen o Cnsture me. Art thou a gentleman ? 

Cn/toer^— amall musket. H. 4, S. P. iii. 2, a. 
Put me a ealiver into Wart's hand. 

CaAtas— hoofii. T. N. K. v. 4, a. 

On this horse is Areite. 
Trotting the stones of Athens, which the ealkins 
Did ratner tell than trample. 

Call. J. iii. 4, a. 

If but a dosen French 
Were there in arma, they would be as a call 
To train ten thousand English to their side. 

CaU tA«re— call it. A. W. ii. 3, a. 
What do you eaU there. 

Callet. H. 6, T. P. ii. 2, a. 

A wisp of straw were worth a thousand erowna, 
To make this shameless eaitet know herself. 

CalUny — ^name. A. L. i. 2, a. 

I am more proud to be Sir Rowland's son, 

His youngest son ;— and wonid not change that eedling. 

To be adopted heir to Frederick. 

Ca/a>— used by Hostess for qualm. H. 4, S. P. ii. 4, a. 
Sick of a calm, 

Calphnmia's dreams,— (^m North's * Plutarch.' J. C. il. 2, t. 
Thrice hath Calphumia in her sleep cried out, &c. 

Calves'-guts. Cy. ii. 3, a. 

It is a voice in her ears, which horse-hairs and eaivet"- 
ffutSf nor the voioe of unpaved eunuch to boot, can never 
amend. 

Camelot. L. il. 2, L 

Ooose, if I had you npon Sarnm plain, 
I 'd drive ye cackling home to Cameial. 

Campanella, passage ttom, — with parallel references to Mil- 
ton and Coleridge. M. V. v. 1, t. 
Sit, Jeasica, &c. 

Cm— knows. P. P. a. 

Let the priest in surplice white. 
That defonctive music cos. 
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Cam for aitliiiuiu— beg«n m additions. L. C ». 

All ai(l«, themaelTM nude faixer by their fdaee. 
Com fair addititms. 

Canary. L. L. L. iii. I, t. 
Cnmary to it. 

CmtdU'WaiUrt — bookwormi. M. A. ▼. 1, ». 
Make misfortune drunk 
With candle- wasters. 

Oane-coloured brard. M. W. i. 4, n. 

A little yellow beard ; a eame^okmrtd beard. 

Canker. O. V. 1. l,i 

In the aweeteat bud 
The eating eamker dwells. 

CsaJktfr— dog-roae. M. A. I. 3, i. 

I had rather be a eamker in a hedge than a roae in his 
grace. 

Cba«r— dog-rose. II 4, P. P. i. 8, a. 

To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose. 
Ana plant this thorn, this ennker^ Bolingbroke. 

Camker-blofms — flowers of the canker or dog-rose. So. lis. m. 
The eanker-bluums have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roees. 

Cannibals, imaginary nation of. T. U. I, i. 
No kind uf traffic, &c. 

Cammibals—n»ed by Pi«tol for Hannibals. H. 4, S. P. ii. 4, n. 
Compare with CsBsars and with cammibals. 

Canon. H. i. 2, a. 

His eamom Vi^inst self-slaughter. 

Coat/e— comer. II. 4, P. P. iii. 1, a. 

And cuts me, from the best of all my land, 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous camile out. 

Cam/e— portion. A. C. iii. 8, a. (See H. 4, P. P. iii. l,a.) 
The greater camtle of the world is lost 
With very ignorance. 

Cbaloas— cantos. T. N. i. 5, a. 

Write loyal cant /ns of contemned love. 

CofoUff— able to receive. A. L. iii. 5, a. 
Lean upon a rush. 
The cicatrice and capable im pressure. 
Thy palm some moment keeps. 

Capitmlate (v.>— settle the head* of an agreement. II. 4, 
P.P. iii. 2, n. 

The archbishop's grace of York, Douglas, Mortimer, 
Capitmlate againat us, and are up. 

Capoechia — shallow skonce, loggerhead. T. C. iv. 2, a. 

Alas, poor wretch I a poor capoechia ! 
Coptata— used adjec*ively for chief. So. Iii. a. 

Like stones of worth they thinly placsed are, 

Or eaptaim Jewels in the carcanet. 

Captious and iateaii^r— capable of receiving, but not of retain- 
ing. A. W. i. 3. a. 

Yet, in this eaptiims and imttnible sieve, 
I still pour in the waters of my love. 

Capolet's fesst, season of. R. J. i. 2, f. 

This night I hold an old accu-itom'd feast. 
Carack — vessel of heaw burden. O. i. 2, a. 

'Paith, he to-nig(it hath boarded a land oararik. 
Car6<»ui<if>— rasher on the coals. H. 4, P. P. v. 3, n. 

Let him make a earbumadu of me. 
Coreaa^— chain, necklace. C. E. iii. 1, a. 

To aee the making of her earcanet. 
Careamet — necklace. So. Iii. a. 

Or capUin jewels in the careaa^. 
Ctiri of ten — proverHal expression. T. S. ii. 1, n. 

Yet I have fac'd it with a card often. 
Card. II. V. 1, a. 

We must speak by the card, or equivocation will nndo 
as. 

Carded. II. 4, P. P. iii. 2. a. 

Carded his state ; 
Mingled his royalty with carping fools. 

Cards. J. v. 2, 1. 

Have I not here the beat cards tor the game ? 

Careers— n term of the manage. M. W. i. i ■. 

And ao conclusions passed the earetrt. 
Cart- .^hurl. Cy. v. 2, a. 

Could this earl 

A very drudge of nature's, have subdued me. 
Ciariof— churl, peaaant. A. L. iii. i, n. 

And he Iiath bought the cottage, and the bounds 

Tliat ilw old cariU once was maater of. 



Carpet. P. iv. l.a. 

The purple violeta, and marigolds. 
Shall as a carpet hang apon tay gimve. 

Carpet knighta. T. N. iii. 4, t. 

He is knight, diiblied with nnhatcfaed tmftm, std r. 
carpet cumsideratiun. 

CarpeuUid. T. S. iv. l,a. 

The earpeCt laid, and everything in oeder. 

Carptaa— Jesting. H. 4, P. P. iii. 2. a. 

Mingled nis royalty with carping fooLs. 

Carriages in the time of Shakspere. A. W. iv. 4, i. 
Our waggon is prepar d. 

Carriam. J. v. 7, t. '^ 

Many carriages. 
Carrying coals. R. J. I. 1. t. 

Gregory, o' my word, well not earrg amis. 

Case — skin. T. N. v. 1, a. 

When time hath sow'd a grissle on thy «■». 
Cost— outside. M. M. ii. 4. a. 

Oform! 

How often doat tboo with thy oaar, thy habit. 

Wrench awe from fools I 

Case of tires— sewenl lives. H. P. iii. f , a. 

Por mine own part, I have not a oaar of Inn. 
C a s 9 outward show. L. C. u. 

Accomplish'd in himself, not in hSa eaar. 

Casaius and Brutus, quarxel between, — ttom. Nartk'i * PU 
tareh.' J. Civ. 2, t. 

Most noble brother, you have done ■• wnm§. 

Caaaiua, death of, — from North's * Plutarch.' J. C v. ii. l 
Ply further off, my lord. 

Castilian. M. W. ii. 3. a. 

Thou art a CastHian. 

Castiliano-vulgo. T. N. i. 3, a. 

What, wench? Castiliamo vnlgo-^ar here caaes d: 
Andrew Ague-face. 
Castl e st ronghold, po«er. T. And. iii. I, a. 

And rear'd aloft the bloody battle-axe. 

Writing destruction on the enemy*a < 

Catalan. M.W. ii. l,a. 

I will not believe sneh a Cattuam. 
Cat and bottle. M. A. i. 1, t. 

Hang me in a bottle like a cot, and ahoot at aa. 
Cat i* the adage. M. i. 7, a. 

Letting I dare not wait upon I would. 

Like the poor eat C the adage. 

' Catch that catch can,* notice ot the work. A. L. iv. t, i- 
What ahall he have that kill d the deer? 

Ca</tay— lute-«tring. R. J. iv 5, a. 
YThnt say you, Simon Catlimgf 

Caucasus, origin of the name of. R. S. i. 3, i. 
Tlie frosty Caecasus. 

Caaseyoa Oiflie—caoae on which yooeoaae. R.S.i.l,a. 

As well appearcth by the eaatas gum ame, 
Cauaeless. A. W. ii. 3, a. 

To make modem and ^"«f!iar thixifs aei 
and causeless. 

Caal*^— crafty way to deceive. H. i. 3, a. 

And no^ no soil, nor canul, doth bcsaiich 
The virtue of his will. 

Camtel^ms — wary, circumspect. J. C. ii. 1, e. 

Swear priests, and cowards, and men 
Caatcif— deceitful purpoaes. L. C. a. 

In him a plenitude of subtle matter. 

Applied to eauteis, all strange foi 

Caviarie. II. ii. 2, i. 

T was caviarie to the general. 

Cawdor Castle. M. i. 3, t. 
Thane of Cawd^. 

Coase fv. used actively)— stop. H. 6, S. P. e. f, a. 
Now let the gent ral trumpet blow hia blaat, 
Ilartieularities and petty aounda 
TooKue. 

Ceilings ornamented. Cy. ii. 4, i. 

The roof o* the rhaalier 
With golden eherabixu is fitted. 

Cemsmre (v.)— give an opinion. O. V. i. l, », 
Should censmre thus on lovrlv 



Cnuare— opinion. II. 6, P. P. ii. 3 a. 

To give their oemsmre of theae rare leporta. 
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Cauw i»— opinion. H. S, S. P. i. 8, n. 

Maduu, the king U old enough himself 
To gire his oen»mt«, 

Cennr*— opinion. P. li. 4, ». 

Whose death 's, indeed, the strongest in out eeiuiare. 

Otum (t.)— judge. H. 6» F. P. y. 5, n. 

If you do centmrg me by what you were. 

Cwwr e -- comparison. H. E. i. 1 , e. 

And no disoemer 
Durst wag his tongue in cgMttre. 

CfMarv«p«tf~approTe. H. 6, S. P. lu. 1, n. 

Say, you consent, and eemswe wM the deed. 

Cesnir'c^— sentenced. M. M. i. 5, a. 

IkA. Doth he so 

Seek hU life? 
Zftfoo. Hath eemm'd him already. 

C«nf«ret— ojrfnions. R. T. ii. 2, n. 

Will you CO 

To give your ecMiiret in this weighty busineas? 
Ceaflwvs—- judges, estimates. So. exlviii. «i. 

Or, if they have, where is my judgment fled. 

That eemnrei falsely what they see aright ? 
GenM— ooncems. T. S. v. 1, n. 

What cenu it yon if I wear pearl and gold ? 

Chairs. J. iv. 1, i. 

Past to the chair. 
Challenge, legal use of the word. II. E. ii. 4, a. 

And make my ehallenff* 

Yoo shall not be my judge. 

Cha»ge — reverse. A. L. i. S, a. 

And do not seek to take your cfwagt npon you. 

Change the eotTt head /vr the talmM's tat^— exchange the more 
delicate fkre for the coarser. O. ii. 1 , a. 
She that in wisdom never was so tni\. 
To chattjfe the cod's headjur the talnun t taU. 
Change (▼.)— vary, give a diiferent appearance to. A. C. 

i. S, n. 

O, that I knew this husband, which, you say, must 
change his horns with garlands ! 
Changelino—n child changed. W. T. iii. 3, a. 

This is some changeling, 
CAiai^ia^— child procured in exchanse. M. N. D. ii. 1, n. 

She never had ao sweet a cJiangding, 
CAttUK^— kennel. H. 6, T. P. ii. 2, a. 

As if a channel should be call'd the sea. 

Chapman a seller. L. L. L. ii. 1, a« 

Base sale of chapmen's tongues. 
CAonicter— description. W. T. iii. 3, a. 

There lie ; and there thy character. 

CAorocter— handwriting. L. ii. I, a. 

Ay, though thou didst produce 
My very cftorocfer. 
C%<mietert— the help of letters. R. T. iii. 1, a. 
I say, without characters, fame lives long. 
CAoroetf— inscriptions, oflidal designations. M. M. v. 1, a. 

So may Angelo, 
In all his dressings, charaets, titles, forms, 
Be an arch villain. 

Char'd. T. N. K. iii. 2, a. 

How stand I then ? 
All 's chared when he is gone. 

CAare»--work. A. Civ. IS, a. .. ,. . ... 

By such poor passion as the maid tnat milKs, 
And does the meanest chares. 

Charge— hnrihen. P.i. 2,». ,•,.,. . * 

Let none disturb ns: why should this charge of 

thoughts,— 
The sad companion, dull-ey'd Melancholy, 
By me ao us'a a guest. 

CAoriest— moat cautions. H. i. 3, a. 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough. 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon. 

Charing Cross.— H. 4, F. P. ii. 1, t. 

Chariot drawn by lion, at the baptism of Henry Prince of 
Scotland. M. N. D. iii. 1 , i. ^. » ., . 

A lion among ladies is a moat dreadful tiling. 

Chariot of night. M. N. D. iii. 2,i. ^ , ,, , , 

For night's swift dragons cut the clouds full fut. 

Charlef leofa — constellation of the Great Bear. II. 4, F. P. 
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Charles' wain In over Ihe new chimney. 



Charm 'd. Cy. v. 3, a. 

J, in mine own woe charm'dt 
Could not And death where I did hear him groan. 

Charnel-house. K. J. iv. 3, t. 

As in a vault. 

CAoraeco — name of a wine. H. 6, S. P. u. 3, a. 
Here's a cap of cAam^oo. 

Chaucer's * Troilus and Creasida.' M. V. y. 1. 1. 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls. 

Chaneer'a * Knight'a Tale.* M. N. D. i. 1 , i. 
Hippolyta, I woo'd thee with my sword. 

Chaucer's « Knight's Tale.' M. N. D. iii. 2, i. 
E/en till the eastern gate. 

Chaucer's * Knisht's Tkle.' M. N. D. iv. 2, i. 
Go one or you, find out the forester. 

Chaneer'a description of Hector and Troilus. T. C. i. 2, i. 
That's Hector, &c. 

Chaucer's description of the parting of Troilus and Cressida. 
T. C. iv. 4, i. 

Be thou but trne of heart. 

Chaucer's * Troilus and Cressida,' extract firom. T. C. v. 2, 

Here, Diomed, keep this sleeve. 
CAavtfron— entrails. M. iy. 1, a. 

Add thereto a tiger's chaudron. 

For the ingredients of our caldron. 

CAeat«r— escheater. M. W. i. s, a. 
I will be cAeater to them. 

Cheater. H. 4, S. P. ii. 4, a. (See M. W. i. 4, a.) 
He 's no swaggerer, hostess ; a tame cheater. 

Cheer— ttee. M. N, D. iii. 2, a. 

All fancy sick, and pale of cA««r. 

CAmt— countenance. H. 6, F. P. i. 2, n. 

Methinks your looks are sad, your cA«er appall'd. 

Chertsey, monastery of. R. T. i. 2, t. 

Come now, toward Chertsey with your holy load. 
Chereril glace — kid glove, easy-fitting glove. T. N. iii. I, a 

A sentence is but a checerilghoe to a good wit. 

CKetwri/— kid-akin. H. £. ii. 3, a. 

The capacity 
Of your soft cheveril conscience would receive. 
If you might please to stretch it. 

CAeMrU— kid-sVin. R. J. ii. 4, a. 

O, here 's a wit otchewril. that stretches from an inch 
narrow to an ell broad. 

Chewet. H. 4. F. P. v. 1, a. 
Peace, chewet, peace. 

Chide (y.y—nbvLke, resound. H. F. ii. 4, n. 

That cavea and womby vaultages of France 
Shall eAids your trespass, and return your mock. 

CSAtif^-eminence, superiority. H. i. 3, a. 

And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are of a most select and generous chimin that. 

Child. W.T.iii. 3.a. 

A boy, or a ekUd, I wonder 7 
CAiMiao—producing. M. N. D. ii. 2, a. 

"The childing autumn. 

China dishes. M. M. ii. 1, t. 

They are not CAtaa dishes, but very good dishes. 

Chiromancy. M. V. ii. 2, «'. 

Go to, here 's a simple line of life. 

Chivalry, usages of. Luc. a. 

Yea, though I die, the sesndal will survive. 
And be an eyesore in my golden coat ; 
Some loatlisome dash the herald will contrive, 
To cipdier me how fondly 1 did dote. 

Choppine. H. ii. 2, t. 

By the altitude of a chnppine. 
Chopping French— Vreuch which changes the menning of 
words. R. S. V. 3, a. 

The chopping French we do not understand. 

CArift0aiI(»»— dtfistening. J. iv. 1, a. 

fiv my christendomt 
So I were out of pruon, and kept sheep, 
I'khould be as merry as the day is long. 

Christom child. H. F. ii. 3, a. . .. ^ ,^ 

A made a finer end, and went away, an it had l^i 
any chrisUm child, 

Chuffk — swollen, pampered gluttons. II. 4, F. P. ii. 2, a. 
YefktcA«A 

Cicero,— from North's * Plutarch.' J. C. ii. 1, t. 
Rnt what of Cicero T 
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'CiU^— dedde. So. xM. a. 

To 'Cliff this title Im impannelled 

A 'quest of tlioughts. 
Cinna, tlie poet, death of,— from North'i * Platarcfa.' J. C 
Ui. 3. J. 

Enter OtMa, the poet, 
dremmmtr'd — wailed round. M. M. iv. I,*. 

He hath a garden circitmmur'd with brick. 

CireumstOMee, in two senses : 1. ciicumrtantial deduction ; 
S. position. G. V. i. 1, n. 

So, by your circftmstane^f I fear, yon *U prove* 
CrremuUMce— circumlocution. O. i. l,n. 

With a boml)ast circmmstatieet 

Horribly stufT'd with epitheU of war. 

Nonsuits my mediators. 
Cittern-hend—heaA of a cittern or guitar. L. L. L. ▼. i'. n. 

H'J. Whttisthi^? 

Boyet. A dtternhead. 

Citiaens to their dens. A. C. ?. 1, n. 

The round world 

Should have shook lion-t into civil streets, 

And citixent Vi thetr deus 
City feasts. A. W. ii. 5, t. 

Like him that leaped into the costard. 

Civil— ~gnve. T. N. iii. 4, ». 
He is sad, and ciriV. 

Cirt/— decorous. L. C. n. 

Shook off my sober guanls, and civil fears. 

Clamour your tongues. W. T. iv. 3, n. 

Clam'mr y-tur Umgnet, and not a word more. 

Clap thvseif my love. W. T. i. 2, n. 

&e I could make thee open thy white hand. 
And dap thytelfmy //re. 

ClaMieal allusions. T. S. i. 1, t. 

O yeii, I Haw sweet beauty in her ftee, 
Such as the daughter of Agenor had. 

CUoM hnm — nothing to the purpose. Cor. iii. 1, n. 
This is dec* kam. 

Clear-itoriet — clerestories. T. N. iv. 2, ». 

And the drar-gturies towards the sottth*north are as 
lustrous as ebony. 
Clear thy ert/ttals— dry thine ejres. H. F. ii. 3, a. 

GOf dear thy cryttaU. 
Cleave to my coutfat— unite yourself to my fortunes. M. ii. 
1, a. 

If you shall deare to my eoiMMt,— when 't is 
It shall make honour tor you. 

Cle/i the root — (in arcliery). See Cleave the pirn. G. V. v. 
4, m. 

How oft hast thou with perjury de/l the root. 

Cleopatra, flight of,— from Nortli's * Plutarch.' A. C. iii. 8, t. 
Naught, naught, all naught I 

Cleopatra taken by Proculeius, — from North's * Platarcli.' 
A. C. ▼. 2, 1. 

Guard her till Cesar come. 

Cleopatra, death of, — from North's ' Plutarch.' A. C. ▼. S, i. 

Caesar through Syria 
Intends hU journey. 

CliaquoMt — bright with gingling ornaments. H. E. i. 1, a. 

To-day, the French, 
All diaamantf all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the English. 

Clothier's yard. L. iv. 6, a. 

That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper : draw 
me a cUfthier't yard. 

Clubs, bills, and partiians. R. J. i. 1 , /. 

Clvbe, hiilSt and parttsoMS, strike 1 beat them down. 

CoMhes. M W. ii. 2.t. 
Cuarh after Cuach. 

CMUtrtA— advanceth. V. A. a. 

And all in haste she omnteth to the ery. 

Coata in heraldry. M. N. D iii. 2. 1. 

Two of the first, like coau in heraldry. • 

Cork-thut (iiae— cock-roost time, time at which the cock goe« 
tirest K. T. V. 3,a. 

Thomas the earl of Surrey, and himself. 
Much aliout e-ck'ihut timet from troop to troop. 
Went through the array. 

Cock and py#f, swf>aring by. H. 4, S. P. ▼. I, i. 
By cin'k and pye» 



Coek4i4iooD. R. J. i. 5, a. 

You 11 make a mutiny aanong my gintil 
Yon will act c./ck-a-huttp, 

Ovck— «ock-boat. L. iv. 6, a. 

And yon tall anchorinf bark» 
Diminish'd to her euck. 

CoMe-— wee d amongst the eont. Cor. iii. I, ■. 

We nourish 'gaiaat oar mauta 

The c-ckle of rebellion, inaolenoe, seditioB. 
Cockney. L. ii. 4, t. 

Cry to it, nunde, aa the eorJbwy did to th» eds 
ColTer of Darius. H. 6, F. P. i. 6, m. 

Her ashes in an urn more preeioos 

Than the rich-jewell'd Oiffir o/Ifarim». 

C(^!a— «rust of a pie. T. S. iv. 3, a. 

A custard-c>^a, a bauble, a silken pie. 

Coffim^-CTUMt of a pie. T. And. v. S, a. 

And with your blood and it I 'U make a 
And of the paste a ot^ 1 will rear. 

Of^^la— coffer. P. iii. 1, a. 

Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink, and imper. 

Nica 



My casket and my jewels ; and bid 
Bring me the satin cffin. 

Cog (v.) — term applied to dice. L. L. L. ▼. S. a. 
Since you can o/g, I '11 play no more with yon. 

Ctj^auHiacc^-badge. H. 6. F. P. ii. 4, a. 

This pale and angr^ rest. 
As Cfimizance of mv blood-drinking nale. 
Will I for ever, and my (ketion, wcmr. 

Colbrand and Guy of Warwick, combat of. J. L 1, i 
Culbrand the giant. 

Cold — unmoved. H. F. i. 2, a. 

All out of work, and Culd for action. 

Coleridge, passage from * Literary Remaiaa.* A. L. L I, •. 
iJt all sorts enchantingly beloved. 

Coleridge's * Essay on Method,' passage horn. H.4,S.r 
ii. 1. t. 

Marry, if thou wert an honest man, fte. 

Colerid^fe, passage from. R. J. il. f, t. 
Well, do not swear, 8cc. 

Coleridge, extract from. R. J. ii. 4. u 

Why, is not this better now than groaaiaf fbr Iswr ? 

Coleridge's remarks on Shakspere's philosophy of pnsmsi 
ments. R. J. iii. 5, i. 

God ! I have an ill-divining aool. 

CoOectiom — consequence deduced from premises. Cy. v. ft, a 

When I wak'd, I ftood 
Tliis label on my bosom ; whose coatsimbig 
Is so from sense in hardness, tliat 1 can 
Make no cUieetitm of it. 

CoUied—hhuck, smutted. M. N. D. L 1, n. 

Brief as the lightning in the allied nigpiU 
CvUied — blackened, discoloured. O. ii. S, n. 

And passion, having my best jodgiaeBt eilii< 

Assays to lead the way. 

Collins's dirge to Fidele. Cy. iv. 2, t. 

We have done our obsequies. 
Colour'd hat and cloak. T. S. i. 1 , a. 

Tranio, at onoe 

Uncase thee, take my eUuv'd hat aad et«ft. 

Cvlomr$—Aece\tM. H. 6, F. P. ii. 4, a. 

1 love no eoUmrs. 

Colt (v.V-trick. H. 4, F. P. ii. 2, a. 

What a plague mean ye to colt me tlins? 
Cosi6faa(e— betrothed. M. M. iii. ], a. 

Her coai^iMate husband, this well-seeming 

Combined — Ixiund. M. M. iv. 3, a. 
I am ouadnned by a sacred vow. 

* Come o'er the Bourn , a songe betwene tho Qoocn's J 
and Englande.' L. iii. 6, i. 

Come ifer the butirn, Bessy, to me. 
Cvfll/^isj^— encouraging. W. T. ii. 3, a. 

Yet that dares 

Less appear so, in cam/ortimg yoor evils. 

Than such as most seems yours. 
Comwumas — ^meetings in assault. II. iv. 7, a. 

We 11 make a solemn wager on yoor a 
Commodity— intenti. J. ii. 2, a. 

Tliat smooth-fkeed gentleman, tickling ( 

Common and several. L. L. L. ii. 1, a. 

My lips are no (MianKjn, though srarro/ they be. 
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(AmbhuM'— nukke common, interchange thonghta. H. iv. S, n. 
Laettes, I must oommo» with your grief. 

Comptietaferediv—ctednlonB, C. E. iii. 2, a. 
Being eompaet o/arertitt that you love us. 

C'vm/MMt— compounded, made up of. A. L. ii. 7, n. 
If he, eompaet of Jars, grow musical, 
We shall naTe shortly Hiscord in the spheres. 

Oowpoct— confederate. L. ii. 9, m. 

When he, compact. And flattering his displeasure, 

Tripp'd me Ijiehind. 
CoH^Mntes— companions. M. N. D. i. 1, n. 

To seelc new friends and stranger eostjNiiitVf . 
CoMpanies— eompimions. II. F. i. 1, fi. 

His eompaniet unletter'd, rude, and shallow. 

CoflBjNMtoM — ^fellow. Cy. ii. 1, n. 

It is not fit your lordship should undertake every 
cumpaaiMi that you give olTenoe to. 

CS(MRp<ny>-eorapanion. A. W. iv. 3, a. 

. I would gladly have .dm see his eompomy anatomised. 

djmpott (v.V- used ambiguously. G. V. iv. 8, ». 
Sil What is your will? 
Pro. That I may oompan yours. 

CoBtpaued windouf — boW'Window. T. C. i. S, n. 

She came to him the other day into the eompatsed 
vfwduw, 

Conqja$fd-~%itibeA. V. A. n. 

His braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass'd crest now stand on end. 

CHKp<usvjMat0— complaining. R. S. i. 3, n. 
It boots thee not to be eompassiunate. 

Competitors— confederates. T. N. iv. 2, n. 
The eompetib^t enter. 

Ccmpetitort — associates. R. T. iv. 4, n. 
And every hour more eompetiUirs 
Flock to the rebels. 

Cvmplaht of good breeding— com-pltAn of the want of good 
breeding. A. L. iii. 2, n. 

That he that hath learned no wit by nature nor art 
may complain of good breeding. 

Complain wnfielf—the French se plaindre. R. S. i. 8, «. 
Where then, alas I may I complain myself t 

Com/ilata'ii— formerly used without a subjoined prepoeition. 
Luc. n. 

And by chaste Lucrece' soul that late complmn'd 
Her wrongs to us. 

Com^pUment exte r n outward completeness. O. i. 1, ii. 
For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In complement extern^ 't is not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve. 

Ctfmplmciitt— ceremonies. L. L. L. i. 1, n. 
A man of complements. 

Coa^iment — respect for forms. R. J. ii. 2, ». 
But farewell compliment. 

Compoee (v.)— agree, come to agreement. A. C. ii. 2, li. 

If we compose well here, to Partliia. 
CavapontioM— agreement. M. M. v. 1, n. 

Her promised proportions 

Game short of composition. 

CM«p(iWtf— accountable, ready to submit. T. N. i. 5, n. 

Good beauties, let me sustain no acorn ; 1 am very 
eomptibU even to tiu* least sinister usage. 
Concave as a covered goblet. A. L. iii. 4, n. 

I do think him as concave as a covered gMet, 

Cmeeitfd ekaraeter* — fanciful figures worked. L. C. »• 
Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne. 
Which on it had conceited characters. 

Conceited — ingenious, imaginative. Luc. n. 

Threat^ing cloud'kissing Uion with annoy ; 
Which the conceited painter drew so proud. 

Conclusions to he as kisses. T. N. v. 1 , n. 

So tlwt, condusums to be as kisses, if your four negatives 
make your two affirmatives, why, then tlie worse for my 
friends and the better for my foes. 

Conc/atioKf— experiments. Cy. i. 6, n. 

Is 't not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment in 
Other CMic/iuiunjf 

ConJttum — ^temper. A. L. i. 2, n. 

Yet such is now the duke's omdittan 

That he misconstrues all that vou have done. 



Condition — temper. H. 4, F. P. i. 3, n. 

1 will from henceforth rather be myself, 
Mighty, and to be fesx'd, than my condition. 

CMHition— art. T. Ath. I. 1, a. 

This throne, this Fortune, and this hill, methiuks, 
With one man beckon 'd from the rest below. 
Bowing his head against the steepy mount 
To climb his happmess, would be well express'd 
In our amdition, 

Gtsi^iaet— conductor. Luc. n. 

The wind wars with his torch, to make him stay. 
And blows tlie smoke of it into his face, 
Extinguishing his eondnct in this case. 

Condalts. W. T. v. 2, i. 

Weather-bitten eondvit. 
CVsuty^atflAMjf— thitoving. M. W. i. 1, n. 

Your coney<atehing rascals, liardolph, Nym. and Pistol. 
Confession's seal — seal of confession . H. E. i. 2, n. 

Whom after under the ctmfession's seal 

He solemnly had sworn. 

Confotmd (v.)— deatroy. A. G. iii. 2, a. 

What willingly he did canfumd he wail'd. 
Caa/&«a<fed— destroyed. II. F. iii. 1, a. 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O'erhang and jutty liia iMnfovnded base. 

Cm^Nouif— destroys. Luc. a. 

And one man's lust these many lives confmnds. 

Consent ^v.^--concur. A. L. v. 1, a. 

All your writers do consent, that ipse is he. 
Consented. H. 6, P. P. i. 1, a. 

But have consented unto Henry's death. 

Considerate stone. A. C. ii. 2, a. 

Go to then ; your considerate stune. 

Consign'd—conRTmeA, ratified. H. 4, S. P. I v. 1, a. 
And present execution of our wills 
To us, and to our purposes, eonsign'd. 

Consist — stands on. P. i. 4, a. 

Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist. 

Consuls, elections of, — from North's * Plutarch.' Cor. ih . 1 , j. 

Are these your herd ? 
ConttttM (v.) — retain. M. V. v. 1, a. 

Or your own honour to ooatata the ring. 
Co»tesKn me this — contemptuously refuse this favour. V. A. a 

What am I, that thou shouldst coatenM me this t 

(>>ntant. A. L. i. 3| a. 

Now go in we conteni 

To liberty, and not to banishment. 
Coatsat with my harm — resigned to any evil. A. L. iii. 2, a. 

Glad of other men's good, contend umh my harm. 

Content — ^acouiescence. V. A. a. 

Forc'd to ocsit«nt, but never to obey. 

CoatM«atf— banks. M. N. D. ii. 2, a. 

That they have overborne their coiitta«ali. 
CoatJaaole — ^uninteixupted. O. iii. 4, a. 

But I shall, in a more continuate time. 

Strike uflf this score of abaence. 

Contrary feet. J. iv. 2, n. (See G. V. ii. 3, i.) 

Standing on slippers (which his nimble haste 
Had falMly thrust upon contrary feet). 

Contrive — ^wear away. T. 8. 1. 2, a. 

Please ye we may coatrttv this afternoon. 

Cuavcated^— summoneil. H. E. v. l,a. 

To-morrow morning to the council-board 

He be convented. 
Convents — serves, agrees, is convenient. T. N. v. 1 , n. 

When that is knowji, and golden time CMic«ntt, 

A solemn combination shall be made 

Of our dt^ar souls. 

C0ae«rri(H»— change of condition. J. i. 1 , a. 

For new-made honour doth forget men's names ; 
"T is too respective, and too sociable, 
For your conversion. 

Convert (v.>— tarn. T. Ath. iv. 1, a. 

To general filths 
Convert o' the instant, green virginity. 

Convertite- convert. J. v. 1, a. , 

But, since you are a gentle convertite. 

CoMey (v.) manage. L. i. 2, a. 

Convey the businaas as I shall find means. 

GpaoeyaHce— theft. H. 6, F. P. i. 3, a. 

Sinctf Henry's death, I fear there is conveyance. 
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Ci^reyoACff— joggling, artiftce. II. 6, T. P. iii. S, m. 
J make king Lewis behold 
Thy »\y etmrei/anee. 

CfMveyert—tnndnXent appropriaton of property, jagglen. 
R. 8. !▼. i. B. 

B'tlimg. Go, some of yon, convey him to the Tower. 
A'. Rich. O good! convey ? — Cmveyeri are yoa all. 

CbnefCt^'^— over poll ered. J. iii. 4, n. 
A whole armada of crntficted sail 
Is scatter'd and diijoin'd from fellowship. 

dmvimee (v.)— overcome. Cy. i. 5, n. 

Your Italv contains none so accomplished a oonrtier 
to ctmvince ttie honour of my mistress. 

Cimvinee (v.)— overpower. M. i. 7, ». 

ll\% tv%o chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassel so ctmrince. 

Cimdnre (v.)— overcome. P. i. 2, n. 

But in our orbs we '11 live so round and saf<*. 
That time of both tliis truth shall ne'er CMvimu. 

Cooks. R.J. iv. 2, 1. 

Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooht. 

Copatain hat — hi^^h-crowned tiat. T. S. v. 1, n. 
A scarlet cloak 1 and a C'lpalain hatl 

Cope (v.V- encounter. A. L. ii. 1, n. 

I love to oipe him in these sullen fits. 

CortMaiy — surplu^t number. ^T. iv. 1, ■. 

Krini; Acarvllary, 
Rather than want a spirit. 

Cords', knives', dramV precipitance. T. N. K. i. 1, a. 
None fit fur the dead : 
Those that with etrdi^ kni'-es\ dnimf precipitaitee, 
M'eary of this world's lij^ht, have to themselves 
Been death's most horrid agents. 

Coriolanus, love of. for his mother. Cor. i. 3, t. 
1 pray you, daughter, »ing. 

Coriolanus standing for the coniulship, — ^from North's* Plu- 
tarch.' Cor. ii. 2, I. 

It then remains, 
That yon do speak to the people. 

Coriolanus, condemnation of, — from North's * Plutarch.' 
Cor. iii. 3, t. 

First, hear me speak. 

Coriolanus, banishment of. — from North's ' Plataueh.' Cor. 
iii. 3, j. 

Our enemy is banish'd. 

Coriolanus, departure of, from Rome, — from North's * Plu- 
tarch.' Cor. iv. 1, I. 

Come, leave your tears. 

Coriolanus, reconcilement of, with Anfldius, — ^firom North-'s 
• Plutarch.' Cor. iv. 4, ». 

A goodly city is this Antium. 

Coriolanus, mission of ambassadors to, — from North's 'Plu- 
tarch.' Cor. V. 1, t. 

He would not seem to know me. 

Coriolanus, intercession of the mother and wife of, — from 
North's • Plutarch.' Cor. v. 3, i. 
My wife eomes foremost. 

Coriolanus, deatli of, — from North's * Plutarch.' Cor. v. 5, i. 
Hail, lords! I am retum'd your soldier. 

Corporal of his field. L. L. L. iii. 1, n. 
Am I to be a corpcralofhiMjieidf 

Corpse, bleeding, supcntition reiipecting. R. T. i. 2, i. 

Dead Henry's wounds 

Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afresh ! 
CurSiVff— corrosive. H. 6, S. P. iii. 2, a. 

Away I though partinff be a fretful eortive. 

It is applied to a deatliful wound. 

Cottard — head. L. L. L. iii. 1 . a. 

Here 's a cuttard broken in a shin. 

Cottermmtger tfis^s— times of petty traflic. H. 4, S. P. I. 2, a. 
Virtue is of so little regard in these eottenumger timet. 

CoCtftf— quoted. L. L. L iv. 3, n. 

Her amber hair for foul have amber eoted. 

Col^tf— overtook, went side by side. H. ii. 2, m. 
We etAed them on the way. 

Cotswold Hills, sports on. M. W. i. 1, i. 
I heard say he was outrun on Cntttdl. 

C'«»«rA*f A— causes to couch. Lnc. n. 

This said, hn (hake-t aloft hi.4 Roman l>Ia<li>, 
Whicli, like a falcon tov%erinj; in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with liis wing's shade. 



H.I, 



CuKsl^iiaaes— behavionr, bearing. A. L. L 1, a. 
The something that nature gave me, kis 
seems to take from me. 

Ccmateaoaee — false appearanee. M. 3L ▼. I, a. 

Unfold the evu which is here wisppTA mp 

In comMtema»ee. 
Camter. A. L. ii. 7, i . 

What, for a eunter, woald I do bat feoi 7 
Comater — apon a wrong seent. H; 4, & P. L S^ a. 

Yon hunt omatett henoe! avaoBtl 
CiMMt»j/!n(— likeness or copy. Lnc. ■■ 

tlie poor ccwater/Ht of her eompUiidaf. 
Counterfeit — ^portrait. So. xvi. a. 

Much liker than your painted 
Cmnf^Wht— portrait. So. liii. a. 

Describe .\donb, and the CMsttei^Wf 

Is poorly imitated after yoa. 

CMoitrrpMntf— counterpanes. T. S ii. 1, a 

In ivory coffers I have stulT 'd my eru-... 
In cypress chests my arras, eoaatrrputatL 

Coaatin— nobles. J. ▼. 1 . a. 

Our discontented eoumtitt do revolt. 

Countries in her fkce. C. E. iii. 2, i. 
I could find ont coaairtes im her. 

C'/trntry-boMe—gune of prison-bars, or |>risoa-bast. Cj. t. 
3, a. Lsds more like to ran 

The CMMtry baUt than to commit soeh slaofktw. 

Complement — union. So. xzi. a. 

.Making a omplement of prond compare. 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea's xidi 

Couplets of the dove. U. t. 1, t. 

Anon, ss patient as the female dnv, Sec 

Cmrt of guard— encloaed space where a goard is held. 
F. P.ii. 1,«. 

Let us have knowledge at the oimrt ofgmH. 
Court cupboard. R. J. i. 5, i. 

Remove tlie CMirt cupboard. 
Gvartsfift— makes his courtesy. T. N. ii 5, a. 

Toby approaches ; eoarfenef tliere to me. 
CoartsAtp— paying courtesies. O. ii. 1, a. 

Ay, smile upon bar, do ; I will fjrve tkseia tkiat 
own courtship, 

CvKfts^kinsman. R. J. i. 5, a. 

Nay sit. nay sit, good cumsim Capnlet. 
Counas — relations, kinsfolks. R. T. ii. t, a. 

My pretty omsias, you mistake me both. 

Cvwl-ttnff'—uaed for carrying a basket. M. W. iiL 1; a. 
Where 's the eowl'ttajff 

City (v.V-caress. M. N. D. iv. 1 , a. 

While I thy amiable cheeks do coy. 
Cuert^— botcher. T. N. ii. 3. a. 

Ye squeak out your c-zier's eatdies vlthoataay att 
gatiun or remorse' of voice. 

CroaAu^— bendini;. H. 4. F. P. iU. 1, a. 

See how this river comes me eramkiag ia. 
Cranks (v.)— winds. V. A. a. 

With what eaie 

He eroaJks and crosses, with a thoasaad doaUei. 

Crare — small vessel. Cy. iv. 2, a. 

To show what coast thy alngyish i 
Might eafiliest harbour in. 

Crave our acquaintance. T. N. K. ii. f , a. 

Knvy of ill men 
Crave omr aequaiMtanee. ' 

Craven. T. S. ii. 1. a. 

No cock of mine, yoa crow too like a < 
Oedrat— credible. W. T. i. 2, a. 

Then, 't is very credntl. 

CrrdiV- belief, tldng believed. T. N. !▼. S, a. 

And there I found tl^ crvdft. 
Hut he did range the town to aeek hm oat. 

Credit hb own lie. T. i. 2, a. 

Like one 
Who having unto truth, by telling of it. 
Made such a sinner of liis memory. 
To credit his utrm lie. 

Cresset-light. H. 4, F. P. iii. 1 , i. 
Burning cressets. 

(Vest. M. M. il. 4, n. 

l«t 's write good angel on the devil's horn. 
T is not the devil's eren. 
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Crooked ace. R. S. it. 1,«. 

And thy- unkindness be like crooked agct 
To crop at onoe a too long witlier'd flower. 

Croaby-hooae. R. T. iii. 1. 1. 

At Ou«6y-A(Mii0 there ahall yon find na botli. 

Croo-^i ooin. L. L. L* i. 2^ e. 

lie apeaka the mere contrary, eroises love not him. 

Greet— piece of money atamped with a crosa. A. L. ii. 4, n. 
I shonld bear no crtM^ if I did bear you ; for, I think, 
yon have no money in your purse. 

Croaa-nrtering. T. N. ii. 5. i. 

wished to we9 tliee e«er cross-gartered, 

Cirot»-A««per— one who keepa erowa from com. L. {▼. 6. n. 
Thai fellow handles nia bow like a crow-Jteeper, 

Crowned aworda. II. F. ii. Choma, t. 

And hides a aword, from hilts onto the point. 
With crowna imperial, erowna and coronets. 

CnuA'ti— overpowered. H. P. i. 2, e. 

It followa then, the cat must stay at borne : 

Yet that ia but a ervah'd necessity ; 

Since we have locks to safeguard neoessariea. 
Cmzadoes. O. iii. 4. i. 

I had rather have lost my pune 

Full of cmxadveM, 

Cry aim. M. W. iii. 2, n. (See Note to G. V. iii. 1 .) 

To these violent proceedings ail my neighbours shall 
cry aim. 

Cry aim. J. U. 1, n. (See O. V. ill. 1, i.) 

It ill beaeema thia presence, to cry aim 
To theae ill-tuned repetitions. 

Cry of clubs. H. E. v. 3, i. 
Who cried out, elubt I 

Cry Bleep to dIeatA— destroy aleep. L. ii. 4, n. 

Or at tlyir cliambcr door I'll beat the drum. 

Till it cry sleep to deatA. 
Cry'd game. M. W. ii. S, ». 

Crj^d garnet aaidlwell? 
Crystal. H. 6, F. P. i. 1, n. 

Brandish your crystal tresaea in the sky. 

Cuckoo and hedge^parrow. H. 4, P. P. v. 1, t. 

As that ungentle gull the ctiekoo's bird 

Uaeth the eparrow, 
CmmsuMff — ^knowing, learned. T. S. i. 1 , n. 

For to cfotniHg men 

I will be very kind, and liberal. 

CwmM0— skilful. H. 4, F. P. ii. 4, n. 
Wherein cwMmy, but in craft? 

CiBaiini|r>— wiadom. T. Ath. v. 5, n. 

Shame that the^ wanted ciinam^, in exceas. 

Hath broke their hearta. 
Cum&tf— knowledge. P. iii. 2, a. 

virtue and ewinimg were endowments greater 

Than nobleness and riches. 



Cupid and Volcan. M. A. i. 1, a. 

Cupid is a good hare-finder, and Vulcan a rare carpenter. 

Cupid's bow. R.J. i. 4,1. 

We '11 have no Cupid hoodwink'd with a scarf. 

Cmh (v.)— bend. H. iii. 4, a. 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg; 
Yea, aarh and woo, for leave to do him good. 

Cartofin^->nieeneas, delicacy. T. Atli. iv. 8, a. 
They mocked thee for too much curiosity. 

Cvriofi^— exact scrutiny. L. i. 1, n. 

For Qualities are so weighed, that curiosity in neither 
can BtMste choioe of cither's muiety. 



CvrJcwil^— IkatidiouanesB. L. i. 2, n. 

Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom ; and permit 
The cvtoftty ot nations to deprive me. 

Curu nu e ci uyiloua. T. S. iv. 4, n. 

For can'ow I cannot be w^ith you. 

Curled hair. Luc. a. 

Let him have time to tear his curled hair, 

Cerrcat— rush. H. 4, F. P. ii. 3, a. 

And all the current of a hmdy fight. 

Curry fkvel. H. 4, 8. P. v. 1 . i. 

I would eurry with maater Shallow. 

Carst— shrewish. L. L. L. iv. 1 , a. 

Do not emrst wives hold that self aoverciguty ? 



Ctarst— shrewish. M. N. D. iii. 2, n. 

I waa never curst^ 

I have no gift at all in shrewishness. 
Osrst— crabbed. T.K. iii.2,n. 

Be curst and brief. 
C«rjt— mischievous. W. T. iii. 3, a. 

They are never curst, but when they are hungry. 
Curtall-dog. M. W. ii. 1 , a. 

Hope is a curtall-dug in some alTairs. 
Cast'^iAirvm>-abridgment of Gustos Rotulorum. M. W. i. 1 , a 

Slender, In Uie county of Gloster. justice of peace, and 
eorum. 

Shallow, Ay, cousin Slender, and Cust-alorum. 
Cut and long-tail. M. W. iii. 4, a. 

Ay, that I will, come cail aad long-tail. 
Cat— horae. T. N. ii. 3, a. 

If thou haat her not i' the end, call me cat. 
Cypreaa. T. N. ii. 4, a. 

And in aad cypress let me be laid. 
Cyprua. T. N. iii. 1, «. (See T. N. ii. 4, a ) 
A Cyprus, not a boeom. 

Hides my heart. 

Cyprus, invasion oft l>y the Turka in 1570. O. i. 3, t. 

The Turkiah preparation makea for Rliodea. 
Cyprus, notice of. O. ii. I, i. 

A sea-port town in C^fprus, 

D. 

Dqff'—to pot aaide. M. A. y. 1, a. 
Canat thou ao dq^Tvat ? 

J>;{/b— puts me aaide. O. iv. 2, a. 

Every day thou dq/'u me with some device. 
Dagger of lath. U. 4, F. P.ii. 4, a. 

If I do not beat thee out of thy Idngdom with a dagger 
qflath. 

Dagger, mode of wearing. R. J. v. 3, a. 

O, Heaven I — O, wife I look how our daughtwr bleeds ! 

This dagger hath mista'en, — for, lo 1 his houae 

Is empty on the back of Montague, — 

And is mia-aheathed in my daughter'a bosom. 

Damask coloured. T. N. i. 3, a. 
A damask-coloured stock. 

Dancing horse. L. L. L. i. 2, i. 

Ilie daa<»»^ horse will tell you. 
Jfanger—powet. M. V. iv. 1, a. 

You stand within his danger, do you not? 
An^ief^— power. V. A. a. 

Come not within his danger by tliy will. 

Daniel's « Civil Wars.' H. 4, S. P. iv. 4, i. 

Hath wrouf^t the mure, &c. 
Danish intemperance. H. i. 3, i. 

The king doth wake to-night, &c. 

Danskerp—Dznes. H. ii. 1 , a. 

Inquire me first wlut Danskers are in Paris. 

JMirk AoKie>-house which is the seat of gloom and discontent. 
A. W. ii. 3, a. War is no strife 

To the dark house, and the detested wife I 
Darraign (y,) — prepare. H. 6, T. P. ii. 2, a. 

IHuraign your battle, for they are at hand. 
Datehet-mead. M. W. iii. 3, i. 

Send him by your two men to Datchet-mead, 

Daules$—9ndlem, having no certain time of expiration. 
So. XXX. a. 

For predoua frienda liid in death's dateless night. 
Day-woman. L. L. L. i. 2, a. 

She is allowed for the day-woman. 

Day i/ssoson— seasonable day. A. W. v. 3, a. 
I am not a day of season. 

Dead waste. H. i. 2, a. (See T. i. 2, a.) 

In the dead waste and middle of the n'ght. 

Deah on lieutenantry^^made war by lieutenants. A. C. iii 
9, a. He alone 

Dealt on iieutenantry, and no practice had 
In the brave squares of war. 

Dear. T. N. v. l,a. (See R. T. i. 3. a, and H, i. 2, a.) 
Whom thou in terms so bloody, and so dear, 
Haat made thine enemies. 

Dsor— harmful. R. S. i. 3, a. 

llie sly slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of tliy dear exile. 
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Diar eamt important botiiieM. L. {▼. S, ■. 

Some dear eamse 
WQl In concealment wmp me up awhile. 

Jkarer merit — more valaed reward. R. S. 1. S, a. 

A dearer sMrtt, not eo deep a maim 

A« to be cast forth in the common air. 

Have I deKrved at your highnem' hands. 
Dearest—heat, L. L. L. ii. 1,». 

Summon up your deareit spirits. 
Htforeft— greatest. H. i. «, n. (See R. S. J. 8. a.) 

'Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven. 
Dearest. So. xxxtU. a. 

So I, made lame by fortune's dearest spite. 
XXeari{tiia-~aaed in a plural sense. O. i. S, a. 

»a opposite to marriaf^, that she shunn'd 

The wealthy curled dearling of our nation. 
/>0arly— extremely. A. L. i. S, a. 

My father hated hu father dearly. 

Death and the Fool. M. M. iii. 1 , t. 
Merely, thou art death's fool. 

Deck—vmcVi of cards. H. 6, T. P. t. I, a. 

But whiles he thought to steal the sini^Ie ten. 

The king was slily finger'd from the deck. 
Dedc'd. T.i. 8,a. 

When I hare deck'd the sea with dropa full salt. 
Deer, tears of the. A. L. ii. 1, i. 

The big round tears 

Coors'd one another down his innocent nose 

In piteous chase. 

Defeat thyfimunr — change thy countenance. O. i. 3, a. 
Dejeat thy/avomr with an finurped beard. 

Ar/aotaref— want of beauty. C. E. ii. 1, a. 
Then is he the ground 
Of my de/eatMres. 

Defect of judgment. Cy. I v. S, n. 

Being scarce made op, 

1 mean, toman, he had not apprehension 

Of roaring terrors, for dt'/ecl of judgment. 

As oft the cause of fear. 
D^end—rarhiA. M. A. ii. 1. a. 

Ood defend the lute should be like the case. 
Jhjknet — functional. O. i. 3, a. 

Nor to comply with heat the young aflfects. 

In my de/mct and proper satinfaction. 
DelatUms—wecret accusations. O. iii. 3, a. 

They 're close delations, working from the heart, 

That passion cannot rule. 

Delighted. M.M.iii. l,a. 

And the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods. 
Deliverance, legal. H. 4, S. P. if. 1, i. 

I do desire delirerance, &c. 
Demanded of— demanded by. H. iv. 8, a. 

Besides, to be demaniied o/n. sponge. 
/>esim(«— merits. O. i. 9, a. 

And my demerits 

May speak, unbonnetod, to as proud a fortune 

As this that I have reach'd. 
DeateriU — merits. Cor. i. 1, a. 

Opinion, that so sticks on Marcius, shall 

Of his demerits rob Cominius. 
Demoniacs. L. iii. 4, i. 

That hath laid knives under his piUow. 
Denof'd - denied. II. 6, S. P. i. 3. a. 

Then let him be denoted the re^entahip. 

Denied ym had in him no right— denied you had in him a 
right. C. E. iv. 2, n. 

First, he denied you had in him no right. 
Depart {r.)-jmit. T. N. K. ii. l,a. 

I may depart with little, while I live. 
Deme- solitary. P. iii. Gower, a. 

By many a deme and painful perch. 
Deseamt (in u.osie)— variation. O. V. 1. 1, a. 

And mar the eoncord with too harsh a descant. 

Desdemona's handkerchief. O. iii. 4, i. 
That handkerchief. 

Design (v.>— designate, point out, exhibit. R. S. i. 1, a. 
Since we esnnnt atone you, you shall see 
Justice design the victor s chivalry. 

Despised anaf-^rms which we drspise. R S. ii. 3, a. 
Frighting her pale-fkc'd villages with war. 
And ostentation ot detpi\ed armst 



' Destruction of Troy,' extract from. T. C.iw.t^L 
We must give np to Diomedens fanad 
The lady Creasida. 

* Deitmction of Troy,' extract from. T. C. fr. s, t. 

Thoa art, great lord, my Ikther a aiatei^a aos^ 
' Destruction of Troy.* extract frum. T. C. v. 5, «. 
Go, go, my aervant, take thun TVotloa* hoo^ 

* Deatroctjon of Troy,' extract from. T. C. v. 9, s. 

Rest, sword, Sec. 
Determine come to an end. Cor. ▼. S, a. 
Ipnrpose not to wait on fortune till 
Tnete war* detsrsuae. 

Uttennta'd— ended. H. 4 , S. P. i v. 4, a. 

Now, wheie is he that will not stav ao loar 
Till his friend sicknesa hath determm'd i 

Devil of the old Mysteries. M. N. D. iii. 2, i. 
Ho, ho I ho, ho 1 

Daw. Luc. a. 

But aa the earth doth weep, the ran haa^ \ 

ibchiek. V. A. a. 
Jke a di-dupper peering through a wave. 

Dial. A. L. ii. 7. 1. 

And then he drew a dial fttmi hia poke. 

* Dialogue on Taste,' specimen of critidam in. H. 4, P. f . l 

, 8* *• 

Who then aflTrighted. 

Diana's priest. Cy. i. 7, a. 

Should he make me 
Live like Diam^s priest. 

Did oonuiy---vnM eomplaisant. H. V. 2, •« 

He did comply with his dug, before he sacked it. 

Dido. M. V. V. 1 , t. In such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand. 

Dj^fo'eaee— heraldic distinction. M. A. i. I, a. 

Let him bear it for a difference be t ween hiiMr'f ic 
his horse. 

2>i^hTajf— discordant. Cy. iii. 6, a. 

Laying by 

That nothing gift ct differing mnltitndML 
Dj^Wed-^wild. M. W. iv. 4,a. 

I^et them from forth a saw-pit rush at onee 

With some diffksed song. 

XM^^oa-dea-oorruption of* give you good e'en.' L. L.L. iv . : , c 
Ood dig-ytM'den all I 

I^ggea's prognostication. M. N. D. iii. 1 , i. 

Look In the almanac ; find oat moonafaiae. 
Digression ■ traingreasion. Luc a. 

Then my digressiun is so vile, ao haae. 

2>MI — impression. J. C. iii. 2. a. 

And I perceive yon feel 
The dial of pity. 

Disable (y.)— detract from. A. L. iv. 1, a. 

Disable all the benefits of your oh n country. 
DisniM— Impeached. A. L. v. 4,- a. (See A. L. iv. !, «.' 

If again, it was not well cut, he dttaUed my jadgme^*. 

Diseanderimg—disaqannderrngt sc^uanderin^. A. C. iii. 1 . . « 
Together with my brave l-^yptians all, 
Bv the diseandering of tliia pelleted atorm. 
Lie graveless. 

Diseonrse of reasun-^inevation of reaaan, fiKolty of pnrvhiri 
a train of thought. II. i. 2. a. 

O Heaven ! a beast, that wants diseom^e ofrenMm, 
Would liave moum'd longer. 

Discourse. II. iv. 4. a. (See H. L 2, a.) 

Sure, He, that made us with such lai;ge discmrse. 
Discourse of thought. O. iv. 2, a. 

If e'er my will did trespass 'gainat his love. 

Either in discourse of thought, or actual deed. 
i>ue(ue— uneasiness. H. 6, F. P. ii. 5, a. 

Fir^t, lean thine aged back against mine arm ; 

And, in that ease, 1 11 tell then my diteam. 
IKs/tJk*— displease. R. J. ii. s;, a. 

Juliet. Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 

Rtm. Neither, fidr maid, if either tbee dsdike. 
ZKmurs— tentlis. T. C. ii. 2, a. 

Every tithe soul, 'mongst many thouand dis 

Dispark'd my parks. R. S. iii. 1, a. 

Wliile vou have fed upon mv seignories, 
Dispark'd my parks, and fill'tf my forest woods. 

Dispofd — made terms with. A. C. iv. 12, a. 

You did suspect 
She had ditpus'd with C^sar. 
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iX<pcta6f»--diapotatiot». A. L. U. 5, u. 

He M too ^StputdUe fat my company. 

DutembU (v.V-dlwQiie. T. N. iT. S, n. 

Well, 1 H put it on, and I wUl diMsembIt mywlf in *t. 

JDistatx'ti— anitained. C. E. ii. 2, n. 

I live distain'd, thoa, ^ndishonouied. 

Distempex'd. H. 4, R. P. iii. 1, ». 

it is bat aa a body yet distemper'd, 

'Which to his former strength may be ie«tor'd. 

/>u(raetiou— detachments. A. C. iii. 7, n. 

His power went out in such distraetitms. 

As begnil'd all spies. 
Diverted Mood— affections alienated and turned out of their 
natural course. A. L. ii. 3, a. 

I rather will subject me to the malice 

Of a diverted bloody and bloody brother. 

Division (in music). R. J. iii. 6, a. 

Some sav, the lark makes sweet dimtiim ; 

This doth not so, for she divideth us. 
Jk* wie&2/~help it. M. V. iii. 4, a. 

I could not do unthal. 
Do ejrtendkim—KopteeiaAe his good qualities. Cy. i. 1 , «. 

1 do e:rtendAiMf sir. witliin himself. 

Does yet depend"^ yet depending. Cy . W. 3, a. 

But our jealousy 
Does yet depend, 

Dog» of war. H. F. i. Chorus, t. 

Leash'd in like hounds, should famine, sword, and fire. 

0(ii//ar»— pronounced dolours. M. M. i. 2, a. 

Ltieio. I have purchased as many diseases under her 
roof as oome to— 

2 Oent. To what, I pray ? 
Imao. Jud^. 

2 Qet. To three thousand ddUurs a year. 

AW^^Iot. W. T. i. 2, a. 

Happy man be his dole. 

Dolours. L. II. 4, a. 

Thou Shalt have as many doUtun for tliy daughters, as 
thou canst tell in a year. 

Dolts. A. C. !▼. 10, a. 

Bfoit monster-like, be shown 
For poor's! diminutives, for dolts. 

Domestic fools. MT. V. i. I, t. 

Let me play the fool. 
Domestic fools. A'. W. i. 3, f. 

Wliat does this knave here, &c. 

Domitian, coin of. Cy. Iv.. 2, t. 

1 saw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle. 

Asie— destroyed. V. A. a. 

Are on the sudden wasted, thaw'd, and dome, 

Ouae^-destroyed. Luc. a. 

hajnMness enjoy'd but of a few I 

And, If possess d, as soon decay'd and doM, 

Double. O. i. 2, a. 

And hath, in his effect, a voice potential. 
As doMe as the duke's. 

Doable set. O. ii. 3, a. 

He 'U watch the horologe n doMe set, 
If drink rock not his cradle. 

Doehi (v.)--awe. H. F. iv. 2, ». 

And dovbl them with saperfluoos courage. 

D<mt (v.) — extinguish. H. i. 4, a. 

The dram of ill 

Doth all the noble substance often dbvt, 

To his own scandak . 
DovM, nreaents of. M. V. ii. 2, i. 

1 nave here a dish of dufxs, 

Ihwer-^ti, O. iv. 1 , a. 

Now, if this suit lay in Bianca's dtneer, 

Duwle - feather, particle of down. T. ill. 3, a. 

As diminish 
One dowle that's in my plume. 

Drawers — waiters. H. 4, F. P. ii. 4, i. 
Tom, Dick, and Ftaucis. 

Orai e w drawn out into the field. I«uo. a. 

Before the which is drawn the power of Greece. 

Dream of Andromache, presaging. T. C. v. 3, i. 

My dreams will, sure, prove ominous to the day. 

Dress (v.)— set in order, prepare. H. F. iv. 1, a. 

Admonishing 
That we should dreu iis fairly for our end. 



Drev^l drew. L. ii. 4, a. 

Having more man tlian a-it about me, drew. 

Drink the free otr— live, breathe. T. Ath. i. 1, a. 

MiJce sacred even his stirrup, and tluough him 
Drink the free air. 

Ducat. 6. V.i. l,t. 

Not so much as a ducat. 

Dnedltoe. A. L. ii. ft, f* 

Dneditme, dncddme, dmcdime. 

Z>«d^0oa— handle of a dagger. M. ii. 1 , a. 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood . 

Dutf^pay as due. H. 6, F. P. iv. 2, a. 

This is the latest glory of thy j^raise. 
That I, thy enemy, due thee withal. 

Duelling. R. J. ii. 4, t. 

A duellist, a duellist. 

Duke. M. N. D. i. 1, a. 

Happy be Theseus, our renowned ialre 

Z>Mft0— commander. H. F. iii. 2, a. 
Abate thy rage, great duke I 

Dumb show. H. iii. 2. i. 

Tile dumb show enters. 
Dump g moumfU elegy. O. V. iii. 2, a. 

Tune a deploring dump. 
Dump. R. J. iv. 5, a. (See G. V. iii. 2, a.} 

play me some merry dump, to comfort ma. 

i>iis9)»— melancholy airs. Luc. a. 

Relish your nimble notes to pleasing ears ; 
Distress like d^anps when time is kept witli teirs 

* Dun is in the mire.' R. J. i. 4, t. 
Tut I dun 's tlie mouse. 

Dunsinane Hills. M. v. 5, t. 

As I did stand my watch upon the liill. 

i>iips'cl— did up. H. iv. 5. a. 

Then up he rose, and donn'd hisclothee. 
And dupp'd the diamber door. 

j^g (v.)— endure. T. N. K. i. 3, a. 
^ Yet 1 wish him 

Excess and overflow of power, an 't might be. 
To dure ill-dealing fortune. 

Dusty death. M. v. 5, a. 

And all onr yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. 
DwM (v.)— continue. M. V. i. 3, a. 

1 '11 rather dwell in my necessity. 



E. 



Ea^ — sour, sharp. H. 6, T. P. il. 6, a. 

If so thou think'st, vex him vdtli eager words. 
Eager— -eaox. So. cxviii. a. 

With eager compounds we our palate urge. 
£aa/tao»— lambs just dropped. M. V. i. 3, a. 

That all the eanlings which were streak'd and piod. 

Bar (v.)— plough. R. S. iii. 2, a. 

And let them go 

To ear the land. 
Ear (v.) —plough. V. A. Dedication. / 

Never after ear so barren a land. 

Ead Marshal of England. R. S. i. 3, i, 

EaiB, tingling of. M. A. iii. 1, t. 
WluU tire is in mine ears t 

£^irtA— inheritance, poonssion. R. 8. iii. 2, a. 

So, weeping, smiling. greet I thee, my eturth. 

Earth-treading stars. R. J. i. 2, a. 
Bairth-treading start that make 
Dark heaven UgkL 

Earthly happier. M. N. D. i. 1 , a. 

Bui earthly happier is the rose distill'd. 

Earthquake. H. 4, F. P. iii. 1, t. 

The goats ran from the mountains. 

Earthquake of 1&80. R. J. I. 8, t. 

^T is since the earthtjuahe now eleven years. 

.AmA— used adverbially. H. 8, 8. P. Hi. I, a. 

My loids, these faults are easy, quickly answer d 

JEcAs^— eke out. P. iii. Gower, a. 

And time, that is so briefly spent. 
With your fine fancies quaintly eche. 
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EdaattioQ of women. T. 8. II. 1,1. , , . ^ 

And this small pscket of Greek and Latin book. 

Edward shorel-boards. M. W. I 1 , <. ^ ^„ 

Two Edward thrfrd-boards, that cost mo two 41111109* 
and twopence apiece. 

Edward III.'s seven sons. R. S. i. 2, i, 
Edward's tteeen stms. 

Ed«vd lll.'s tomb. R. S. Ui. 3, i. 

By the honourable tomb he swears. 
That stands upon your royal grandsire's bonM. 

JS/lffst— qaickest. M. A. iv. 2, a. 

Yea, marry, that 's the eftert way. 

E^ga for money. W. T. i. 2, i. 

WIU you take eg(f» /ir m'meyt 

Egypt — the queen of {"^ypt. A. C. i. 3, a. 

I prithee, turn asiile, and weep for her ; 

Then bid adieu to me, and say the tears 

Belong to Egypt. 
Egyptian soothsayer,— from North's ' Plutarch.' A. C. li. 3, L 

Sav to me 

^^liose fortunes shall rise liigher, Caesar's or mine ? 
Eiaht and «>— alternate verse* of eight and sU syllables. 
H. N. I), iii. 1, M. 

It sliall be wTitten in eight and fix. 
Eld'—olA age, old people. M. M. iii. 1, a. 
And doth beg the alms 

Of palsied eld. 
jfftoMat— constituent quality of mind. II. E. i- 1, a. 

One, certesv, that promi^s no clement • 

In such a busineiw. 

Ely Place. R. T. iii. 4. i. 

My lord of Ely, wlien I was last In Ilolbom, 

I satir good strawberries in your garden there. 
^si&OfViieniMtf— embar^^oes. Cor. i. 10, a. 

The prayers of priest ii, nor times of sacrifice, 

EmbarqHfmenU all of fury, 
^aitostfd— swollen. T. S. Induction, 1, a. 

The poor cur is einbttsred. 
^ai&ossed— exhausted. A. W. iii. 6, a. 

But we have almost cmhoued him. 
Emhotted — swollen, puffed up. H. 1, F. P. Iii. 3, a. 

Why, thou whoreson, impudent, embvued rascal. 

Empiricutick. ("or. ii. 1, a. 

The moat aovereign prescription in Galen Is but «»• 
piriaUick, 
Emetuvttiagly 6efcc*<f— beloved to a degree that looks like 
enchantment. A. L. i. 1,». 

Full of noble device ; of all sorts enchantinglg beloced. 

Saooo'd— retained as a hostace. II. 4, F. P. Iv. 3, a. 
Suffered his kinsman March 
(VVho is. If every owner were well plac'd, 
indeed his king; to be engag'd in Wales. 

England, defenceless state of. II. F. I. 2, i. 

My great-grandfather 

Never went with his forces into France, &c. 
English travellers, ignorance of. M. V. i. 2, i. 

He hath neither Latin, French, nor lulian. 

English bottoms. J. ii. 1, t. 

A braver choice of dauntless spirits 
Than now the EitgliJi butUivu have waft o'er. 
Did never float upon the s>»elling tide. 

Bngrou (v.>— make gross. R. T. iii. 7, a. 
Not sleeping, to engross his idle body. 
But praying, to enrich his watchful sonl. 

Snaeoaee (v.)— fortify. So. xlix. a. 

Against that Ume do 1 enscmce me here. 
.Eatrrtfliww^C— engagement for pay. Cor. iv 3, a. 

The centurions, and their charges, distinctly blUeted, 
already in the entcrtai»ment, 
^atroace— mouth, surface. H. 4, F. P. I. 1, a. 

No more the thirnty entrance of this soil 

Shall daub her lips with her own children's blood. 

AraJottt— malicious. H. 6, S. P. ii. 4, a. 

With enviijus looks still laughing at thy shame. 

fary— malice. M. V. iv. 1, a. 

And that no lawful means can carry me 

Out of his envy's reach. 
Epbesoa, unlawful arts of. C. E. ii. 2, t. 

This is the fairy land. 
Erdes—Hennlea. M.N. D. i. 2. a. 

Thla is Brdes' vein, a tyrant's vein. 



Eke beanty's dead fleeee made another gpy. 8a. Inii. a 
(SeeM. V.Ui.i.) 

To live a second life on aeeond head. 

Ere beoMtj^M deadjieeee made aat^ktr §^f. 
Eroa, death of,— from North'a * Plutueh.' A. C iv. U; t. 

My mistreas lov'd thee, &e. 
^rrraj^— wandering. A. L. iii. 2, a. 

Runs Ills errta^ pilgrimage, 
frrno— wandering, muettled. O. i. 3. a. 

Betwixt an erring barbarian and ao pw n h ll t Tcadm 

EsofAed — paid. II. ii. 2,a. 

Who maintains them ? how are they eaeateit 

EsU, H.v.l.t. 

Woul't drink up Esd, 

Esperaaed— motto of the Percy fkmdy. H. 4, F. P. i. !,& 
That roan ahall be osy throne. 

Well, I will back him stxaigfat : EMpgrmedl 
E*perame^. II. 4, F. P. ▼. 2, a. (See H. 4, F.P.i.S,a.) 

Now,— £f/«raaa; /—Percy !— and set cau 

EsmdU—v^xt^* II. 6, F. P. I. 4, a. 

The prince's i*piaU have informed me. 

Essay — trial, examination. L. i. S, a. 

He wrote thia but aaanruojf or taaleof myvtaa. 

Estate (v.)— aettle. A. L. ▼. 2, a. 

All the revenue that waa old rir Bewhnf^ afll 
estate upon you. 
£«lisifllioa— conjecture. H. 4, F. P. L 1, a. 

I speak not thb in estimatitm. 

As what 1 think might be. 

Eton. M. W. iv. 6. f. 

With him at Etom 
Immediately to marry. 

Enridged. L. iv. 6, a. 

Horns whelk'd, and wav'd like the 

£t«a- equal. indilPirent. W. T. iii. 1, a. 
\\ hich ahall hawe doe ew 
Even to the guilt, or the puigaticm. 
Eve* cAnrtian— fellow christian. II. v. 1, a. 
And tlie mure pity, that great folk * 
• ' • *id " ■ 
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tenance in this world to drown or I 
than their ttva christiaM. 

Eve» (v.) — make even. T. N. K. I. 4, a. 
But tliose we will dispute which ah 
You in your dl^itiea, and ccra each tUag 
Our ha^ does leave imperfect. 

Ster siriJi(«— continue to strike. Cor. i. 2, a, 

T is sworn between us we shall eter strike 
Till one can do no more. 

* Every Man out of his Humour.' A. L. iL 7, i. 
Let me see wherein 
My tongue hath wron^'d him. 

Evils. M. M.ii. 2, a. 

Shall we desire to raxe the wnctnary. 
And pitch our evil* there? 

Exchange. (5. V. ii. 2, i. 

Why, then, we'll make erdiuia^. 

Excommunication, ceremony of. J. iii. S, t. 

Bell, book, and candle ahall not drive me 
fxereaurat*— hair, naiU, feathera. See. II. iU. i. a. 

Your bedded hair, like life in 

Starts up, and stands on end. 
Exempt — released, scquitted. C. E. ii. f , a. 

Be it mv wrong, you are from me esm 
Exempt— excluded. II. 6, F. P. ii. 4, a. 

Corrupted, and exintpt from ancient gentry. 

Exeter, John duke of. R. S. t. 3, i. 
Our trusty brother inlaw 

Exhibiti'M—eHipend. G. V. i. .1, a. 

What maintenanre he from hb friends rreriveii 
Like txhibititm thou ahalt have from 



£'xAibiti(;»— allowance. L. L 2. a. 

And the king gone to-night! preaeriVd his 
Confln'd to exhibition I 

Exigent— end. H. 6. F. P. ii. 5, a. 

These eyes, like lampa whooe waating oQ b 
Wax dim, aa drawing to their exi^cat. 

Expedient. J. ii. 1, a. 

His inarches are expedient to thh town. 

£r/)rrff«ar— prompt, soitable. R. S. i. 4, a. 

Expedient manage mnat be made, my liega. 
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Brpeittnt —expeditious. H. 6, S. P. ill. 1 , «. 

A braftch that cnves a quick expedient stop. 
Espediettt—expeAitiouM, R. T. i. 2, n. 

I will with all expedient duty see you. 
£lr;>«ciiest/y— promptly. A. L. iii. 1, n. 

Do this expediently t and tarn him going. 

^xpeBse^^zpeniUtare. L. ii. 1 , r. 

T is they have put him on the uld man's deatli, 
To have th' expense and waste of hit revenues, 
dng away. So. xxx. n. 
'moan the expense of many a vaniah'd sight. 

Expiate. R. T. iii. 3 a. 

Make haste, the hour of death is exptate. 

Brpresa (v ) — make known. T. N. ii. 1 , n. 

Therefore it charges me in manners tlie rather to 
express myself. 

frtu^lioaltf— exaggerated, extrav agant. O. iii. 3, n. 
When I sliaTl turn the business of my soul 
To such eisnffiicate and blow'd surmises. « 

i?4 tent— stretch. T. N. iv. 1, n. 

Let tliy fair wisdom, not thy passion, sway 
In this uncivil and ui^ust extent 
Against thy peace. 

Extent — ^Icgal term. A. L. iii I, n. 

Making extent upon his house and lands. 

£j^(«iided— seised upon. A. C. i. 2, n. 

Labienus 
rphls is stiff news) hath, with his I'Uthian force, 
Extended Asia bom Euphrates. 

JExtroettii^— absorbing. T. N. v. 1. n. 

A uioat extracting frenzy of mine own 
From my remembrance clearly banish'd hit. 

frtrara^o*!' wandering, unsettled. O. i. 1, n. 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 
In an extravagant and wheeling stranger. 

£]yi(M-9Muik«l— sparrow-hawk. M. W. iii. 3,». 
How now, my eyas-mttshetM 

Eye-^nge, shade. T. ii 1 , n. 

Ant. The ground, indeed, is tawny. 
Seb. With an eye of green in 't. 

£r;y»— character. H. i. S, n. 

Do not believe his vows, for they are broken ;— 
Not of the eye which their investments show, 
]5ttt mere imploratora of unlioly suits. 

Eyseil — vinegar. So. cxl. n. 

1 will drink 
Potions cteyseUt 'gainst my strong infeetioa. 

F. 

Fa, sol, la, mi. L. i. 2, i. 

O, Uiese eclipses do portend these divisions! fa, sol, 
la, mi. 

Faced — made facings to. T. S. iv. 3, n. 
Thou YuM faced many things. 

Factions in Jerusalem. J. ii. 2, i. 
Th9 mutines of Jerusalem. 

Factious. J. G. i. 3, n. 

Be^/bctiofti for redress of sll these grieft. 
Fadge (v.) — anee, fit. L. L. L. v. 1, n. 

We will have, ^^\b fadge not, an antic. 

Fadge (v.)— suit, agree. T. N. ii. 2, ■. 
How will Miisfidgef 

Fadings— n danoe. W. T. iv. .?, «. 

With such delicate burthens of* Dildos' and * Fadrngs. 

Fats— flad. H. 6, S. P. ii. 1 , n. 

1 ea, man and birds are fain of climbing high. 

Fair (used substantively)— beauty. C. K ii. l,ii. 

My decayed yiiir 
A sunny look of his would soon repair. 

Fcitr —beauty. M. N. D. i. 1, n, 
Demetrius loves y out fair. 

Fair — beauty. A. L. iii. 2, n. 

Let no face be kept in mind, 
But the/itr of Rosalind. 

Fair — ^beauty. V. A. a. 

Having no fair to lose, yon need not fear 

Fair — ^beauty. So. xvi. a. 

Neither In inward worth, nor outward /itr. 

Fair— beauty. So. Ixviii. n. 

Uefore these bastard signs otfitir were borne. 






Fair— clem. T. N. K. iv. 2. a. 

The ciiclea of his eyes showybir within him. 

Fair vestal— allusion to Elizabeth. M. N. D. i'. 2, t. 

My gentle Puck, come liitlier: Thou remember'st, &e 
FattA"— confidence in a friend. M. A. i. I, n. 

He wears \mjuith but as tlie fashion of lus hat. 

Falconry. R. J. ii' 2,t. 

O for a falconer s voice. 

To lure this tassel gentle back again ! 

Fall — used as a verb active. C. E. ii 2, n. 

As easy mayst thoafall 
A drop of water in tlie breaking gulf. 

Fa«(v.) M.N. D. V. l,s. 

And, as she iled, Iier mantle she did fall. 

Fall (used as an active verb). T. N. K. i 1 , a. 

Her twinning cherries shall their sweetness /i/l 
Upon tliy tasteful lips. 

Fall (v.)— let fall. M. V. i. 3, a. 

Did in eaning time 
FaU particolour'd lambs. 

Fall (v. a.)— let fUL M. M. ii. 1 , «. 

And rather cut a little, 
Thnnjitll and bruise to death. 

Falls-lets faU. O. iv. I, n. 

Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile. 

Falls— leU fall. Luc. a. 

For every tear he falls a Trojan bleeds. 

Fall— ctidence. T. N . i. 1 , i. 

That strain again ;-^it had a dying faU. 

Falls on the other. M. i. 7, a. 

I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself. 
And ftms on t/te other. 

False beards and hair. M. N. D. iv. 2, i. 
Good strings to your boards. 

False hair. M.V.iii. 2,i. 

The scull that bred them in the sepulchre. 

Fo/ce— used as a verb. Cy. ii. 3, n. (See G. E. ii. 2, a.) 

•T is gold 
Which buys admittance ; oft it doth ; yea, and makss 
Diana's rangers yb/^M themselves. 

Falsing — participle of the verb to false. G. E. ii. 8, a. 
Nay, not sure, in a tidng falsing. 

Fan, (kshlon of— R. J. ii. 4, t. 
Myyim, Peter. 

Fancy — love. M. N. D. I. 1, a. 

Wishes, and tears, poor foMffs followers. 

Foacy— love. W. T. iv. 3, a. 

Cam. Be advised. 

Flo. I am ; and by xay fancy. 

Foaey— love. H. 6, F. P. v. 8, «. 

Yet so ray fancy may be satisfied. 

And peace established between Uiese realms. 

Foncy— love P. P. a. 

Let reason rule things worthy blame, 
As well na fancy partial might. 
Fancy- used in two senses: 1, love; 2, humour. M. A. iii. 
2, a. 

Claud. Yet, say I, he is in love. 
D. Pedro. There is no appearance of fancy in him, 
unless it be n fancy tliat he luth to strange disguises. 

Fancy— one possessed by love. L. C. a. 

Towaxds this afflicted yiimiy fastly drew. 

Fanej^s slave— love's slave. Luc. a. 

A martial man to be wotifanct^s slave, 

Fangled. Cy. v. 4, a. 

Be not, as is owt fangled world, a garment 

Nobler than that it covers. 
FoatOAtica/— belonging to fiintasy, imannary. M. I. 8, n. 

Are ye fintastical, or that indeed 

Which outwardly ye show ? 
Fop— cant word for drunk. M. W. 1. 1 , n. 

And being /op, sir, was, as they say, cashier'd. 

Farced title— II. F. iv. 1, n. 

The farced title running 'fore the king. 

' Farewell, dear heart,* ballad of. T. N. ii. 3, u 

Farewell, dear heart, since I mnst needs be gone. 

Farmer's * Essay on the Learning of Shakspeaie, estrsci 
from, H. F. v. 2, i. 

Notre tris cher fllz. Sec. 
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FaskUmt—fudtu, or tMxcy. T. S. iii. S, ■. 

Infected with the/ruAiMf. 
Faraur — featuret, ■ppearanc**, countenance. M. N. D. 1. 1, ■• 

Sickneu u cmtching ; O, wen/uwur to, 

Youn would 1 catch, (air Hermia, ere I go. 
Fav cm r countenance. A. W. i. i, a. 

Of every line and trick of hit iweet J?icwr. 

JFVuNNir— appeazaiice. H. F. v. a, n. 

Wbicb to reduce into our former /truar 
You are awembled. 

i^anc/v— appearance. J. C. i. .1, a. 

Ana the complexion of the element 
Inyatvar '§ like the work we have in hand. 

Fum M t countenance. J. C ii. I , m. 

And lialf their faces buried in thi*ir cloaku, 
That by no mean 4 I may diacuver them 
Uy any mark ot/aruur. 

FawNtr— countenance, i^o. cxiii. a. 

For if it see the rud'»t or gentlest ^i^'ht, 

The moat iweet/uruvr, or defurmed'kt creature. 

FavuMTS — features, countenances. K.S. iv. 1, n. 

Yet I well remember 
Tlie /arourt of these men. 

Fatuvrt — feature. II. 4, F. l*. iii. 2, n. 

And atain tny jUcittrs in a bloudj mask. 

Fear no coloun. T. N. i. 5, n. 

lie that is well hau^c<l in this wurid needs to /ear no 

Fear (r. a.)— affright . M. M. ii. I, a. 

We must nut make a sc.-irecrow of tlie law, 

Setting it up lofmr the l>ird» of prey. 
Ftar (▼.)— affright. II. 6, T. I', iii. 3. a. 

Thou seevt what's \^*t^ Sfo/uir thy king withal. ' 
Feat ■u!'— make me afraid. II. 4, S. V. iv. 4, n. 

The people /fir me. 
Fear — matter or occasion of fear. II. 4, S. 1*. i. I, n. 

Thou fcliak'fct thy head ; and huld'nt it/ear, or sin. 

To speak a truth'. 
Feart (▼.) — used in tlie active Rcnse. T. S. ▼. 2, a. 

Prt. Now, for my life, Ilorten^io^-rfrx hii. widow. 

ff'id. Thun never tru*t me if I be a f turd. 

Fearful gunrd — guard that U the cause of fear. M. V. i. 3, a. 
Sec to my house, left in theyc-dr/W/ guard 
Of an unthrifty knave. 

Feated. Uy. i. 1 , n. 

A mil pie to the youngest ; to th' more mature 
A glass t\\3^.f^nltd them. 

Feature (form or fashion^ — applied to the bodv as uell as the 
faee. <i. V. ii. 4, a. 

Ho is complete in/tature, and in raiud. 
Frirrury— confederate. W. T. ii. I, a. 

Camillu is 
Kfedtrary with her. 

Fee^imple. M. W. iv. 2. a. 

If the devil have him not in fce'Simylet with fine and 
recovery. 

Feedert-'^emnXM. A. C iii. 11 , a. 

To be abus'd 

Ey one that looks on fctdtrt. 
Feeding — pasture. >V. T. iv. 3. n. 

They call him Doricl<->s; and lioastji liimxlf 

To have a worthy /cTd'.iy. 

Kcr/j— akin. L. v. 3, n. 

The gix>d \*'^v* shall devour them, flevh andyS//, 
Lre they sliali make us weep. 

Ft/Ayw— ci>mpanion. T. N. iii. 4, a. 

FeUi/wl not Malvulio, nor af>i.-r my degree, hnt /ellvw. 
Fen — pestilential abo^le. Cor. iv. 1, a. 
Thuu;;h I go alon*?. 

Like to a lonely dragon, that his /in 

Makes fe.-ir'd and talk'd of mure titan seen. 
Feodary. M. M. ii. 4, n. 

Kliiu let mv brother die, 

If not a/f.^frirv, but only he 

Ouc, and s-icc cd thy weakness. 

Feodary. Cy. iii. 8, a. (See II. 4, F. P. i. i.) 

Senseless bauble, 
Art thou ^Jc^fdnry fur this act, and look'at 
i»o virgin-like without? 

F«*— companion, hus>>and. T. And. iv. 1, a. 

And swf>ar with me, — as with the woful /m*. 
And fjthei of tiiat chaste diahunour'd dame. 




Fere*. II. 4, F. P. i. 3« a. 

Indent vithyEvOa 
When they Lave luft and. fui&itcd 

Fem-aeed. II. 4, F. F. ii. 1, i. 

We have the receipt oifcrm-teed. 

Fet— fetclied. II. F. iii. I. a. 

On, on, you noblea rugllih, 
Mlioee blood is/i-t from fiitlien of war-pmf! 

Fee— fetched. II. «, S. 1*. ii. 4, a. 

To see my tears, and hear my deep-^it ; 

Fewer — low. II. F. iv. 1, a. 

So I in the name of Cheaha Chriat, i 

Fierce — violent, excessive. T. Atb. iv. 2, a. 

O, tlieyMTce wretchediMH that gUny fariagial 
Fife. M. V. ii.&,j. 

The wry-neck.*d_/»/e. 

Fife. O. iii. 3, i. 

The spirit stirring drum, the earpierdBgjf^ 

Fr^Atf— short sails. flghUng sails. M. W. ii. a, a. 
Clap on more sails; pursue, up widh jowj 

Figo. H. F. iii. 6, a. (.See K. J. i. 1, t.) 
And jigo for thy Uriendship. 

File — number. M. M. iii. S, a. 

The grvater /tU of the subject held the dik* lilii 

File. M. iii. l,a. 

Now if you Iiave a station in the Ale, 
Not in the workt rank of manhood, mj iL 

Ft/r<(— polished. L. L. L. t. I, a. 

llis discourse peremptory, his tan^umJSkd. 

Fffil— defiled. M iii. l,a. 

For lianquo'a Liaue have IjWd my miad. 

FWd ai^gave the last polish to. So. IxsxtI. a. 
liut when > our countenance/irrf np hi* llsi^ 
Then lack'd I matter. 

FiOs— thills, shafla. T. C. iii. 2, a. 

An you draw backward, we'll pat joa V thejH 

Ftad hit iit/r— deduce a title II. F. i. 2, a. 

Hugh Capet als^>, — w ho usurp'd the ao«m 
Of Charles the duke of Ixnaine, sole hdr adt 
Of the true line and stock of Charlaa tha ^ 
To Jind his titU with some ahows of tmth, ( 

Ftad him not — find liim not out. H. iii. 1 , a. 
IfaheyiadAiinabC, 
To England send him. 

^Tatf— conclusion. M. .\. i. I, a. 

.\nd the /iae is (for the which I maj go thalMi^' "^ 
live a baclielor. 
Fine (v.V— sentence. M. M. ii. 2, a. 

Mine were the very cipher of a funetioa. 

To jine the faults w hoae fine sctands in 

And let go by tlie actor. 

Ftae (v.) — to bring to an end. Luc. a. 

Time's oflioe is toyitae the hate uT foaa. 
Fuu/ei*— endless. O. iii. 3. a. 

Hut tie\ic»,Jintlc*f, is as poor ax winter. 

To him that ever fears he shall be 

Fk're-aeir— bran-new. L. L. L. i. 1, a. 
A man otjire-ncw words. 

Fire-drake. H. K. v. S, a. 

'l'liat/fre-</niil« diil 1 hit three timea on tht 1 

Fi'rrt and teomd cause. — L. L. L. i. 2, i. (See R. 1. iL4) 
Thejirgt and ucvnd came will not aerro mj tHfc, 

First-born of I'lgypt. A. L. ii. A, a. 1 

I 11 rail against ail the /jrsl-6uni *^ ^W^ 

First — noblest. Cor. iv. 1 , a. 

M v^'rrt ion, 
Whithei wilt tiioo go ? 

Fitted — subjected tit fits. So. cxix. %, 

How have mine eyes out of their s| 

Fixed candlesticks. II. F. iv. 2, i. 

'Hie horw.-mcn sit Vikvfirrd camdlcttickt. 
With torch-staves in their hands. 

Fixed figure for the time of acorn. O. ie. 2. «. 

Hut, alas! to make «• 
The ji rtd figtirt /'IT the time of te-^rn 
To point his slow and moving finger at, 

FUp-4lragone<l it.— W. T. iii. 3, a. 

To see how the we^jUnp drogoned it. 

FTaiA— Wild i«.>r's powder-horn. L. L. L. t. t^n. 
Tlie can 'd bone face on a^sft. 
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dden gust of wind. H. «, S. P. HI. I , m. 
Calm Uw fary of this nuid-bi«d^w. 

Fli^ M.M.ii. 3,11. 

A gentlewoman of mine, 
Who, fhllinff in theylaiM of her own youth. 
Hath blltierd her report. 

liaatioM upon the ground moist with the 
ling dew. H. 4, S. P. iv. 4, a. 
s hamorons as winter, and as sudden 
\Jlami congealed in the spring of day. 

fragments. L. ii. 4, a. 

Bnt this heart 
all break into a hundred thousand^wt. 

▼iolent blasts. V. A. a. 

irrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds. 
Ousts and fouiylavs to herdmen and to herds, 

appled. R. J. ii. S, a. 
^jiA jieek^d darluiess lilce a drunkard reels 

rom forth day*s path. 

float. A. C. Ui. ll,a. 

Our seTer'd nary too 
^^ a^e knit again, and,/feet, threatening most aealike. 

Fl^Bih drunkard. M. W. ii. 1, i. 
This Flemiih dnmkard. 

FI^Her's ' Faithfid Shepherdess.' M. N. D. U. 2, i. 
Yon spotted snakes. * 

tins' love. T. S. i. 8, i. 

Be she as foul as was Flurenttmi^ loot, 

(y.)— bestow pro|niety and ornament. M. H. iv. 

The Justice of vour title to him 
Doth^aritA the deceit. 

; at the frrook— ^wklng at waterfowl. H. 6, S. P. H. I, a. 
BelieTC me, lords, totftyvtg at the hrvokt 
I saw not better sport these seven years' day. 

-leaf of metal used in setting jewellery. R. S. i. S, a. 
The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem a yU/, wherein thou art to set 
llie precious jewel of thy home-return. 

ij^— thrasting. M. A. ▼. 1, a. 

Sir boy, I 'U wnip you ttora yoxafviimg fence. 
I— plenty. T. ii. I, a. 

An fouam, all abundance. 

To feed my innocent people. 

• of the year— autumn, or plentiful season So. Uii. a. 

Speak of the spring, and/wMtm oftheyem. 
?'<*— driven. A. C. v. I, a. 

O Antony I 

I hxyejbilow'd thee to this. 

''—wickedness. Luc. a. 
Ur fvA. nt/bUj/ lurk in gentle breasts, 
idnlge. t. M. V.iii. 8,a. 

I do wonder, 
Thou narghty noler, that thou art so/m4 
To eome abroad with him at his request, 
-foolish. Luc. a. 

Tnie r i^ iefimd and testy as a child. 
-fooP .h. So. iii. a. 
Or .ho is he soyUtf will be the tomb 
O' his self-love. 

!•' ag'd patience. C. E. ll.1,a. (See L. L. L. v. >, O 

Tiila/iMl'begj^d patience in thee will be left. 
3l« feonrt). L. I. 4, t. 

Here s my coxcomb, 
ols. L. L. L. V. S, t. 
Ton cannot beg us. 
Kr caushima eo/d— lest they should catch cold. O. . i. 9, a. 
Yet here they shall not We fir ciMhing cold, 

I For, O. for, O, the hobby-horse is forgot. H. iii. », a. (See 
L. L. L. iii. I, t.) 

Whose epiuph ]»,*Fur, O./ut, O, the hMy-hone if 
furgv^: 

' Far the Keneene-^ petty oath. M. V . ii. s, a. 
Away 1 says the fiend, ybr the keavem. 

For ttDo ordtaariet— during two ordinaries at the same table. 
A. W. ii. S, a. 

I did think thee./or two ordiuaries, to be a pretty wise 
fellow. 

F(;r— because. A. W. ill. 5, a. 

He stole from Fiance, 
As 't Is reported. ySff* the king had married him 
Against hb liking. 



Fat became. M. M. ii. 1, a. 

You may not so extenuate Ids offence. 
Fur I have liad such faults. 

.FM^-on account of. T. i. 1 , a. 

1 '11 warrant himJijT .'rowning. 

J^or— in consequence of. H. 6, S. P. iv. 7, a. 

These dieeks are pale/br watching for your good- 
Far — because. Cy. iv. 2, a. 

Play judge and executioner, all himself. 

Fur we do fear the law. 

Fur— on account of, because of. M. iii. 1, a. 
Yet I must not. 
For certain friends that are both his and mine. 

For — because. So. xl. a. 

I cannot blame thee/br my love thou usest. 

For inequality. M . M. v. 1, a. 

Do not lianish reason 
Fur inequality. 

For coining. L. iv. 6, a. 

No, they cannot touch au/br coining* 

For — ^instead of. H. v. 1, a. 

For charitable prayers. 
Shards, flints, and pebbles, should be thrown on her . 

Faroe (v.)— enforce. H. E. iii. S, a. 

If you will now unite in your complaints 
AndySffop them with a constancy, the cardinal 
CSannot stand under them. 

Foree Or.) — value, regard. Luc. a. 

For me, I force not argument a stiaw. 
Fbre^sbiv— deky, loiter. H. 6, T. P. U. 8, a. 

Fore-slow no longer, make we hence amain* 

Fore g one destroyed. L. v. 3, a. 

Your eldest daughters haveyure-dliMie themselves. 
And desperately are dead. 

Fure-^hei — destroys, undoes. H. ii. 1, a. 
This is the very ecstacy of love ; 
Whose violent property //redues itself. 

Foreign commercial laws. C. B. 1. 1, t. 

It hath in solemn synods been d e cr ee d, 
Both by the Syracusans and ourselves. 
To admit no tzafile to our advene towns : 
Nay, more. If any, bom at Ephesus, 
Be seen at any Syracusan marts and fkiia, 
Again, If any Syracusan bom. 
Come to the bay of Ephesus, he dies. 
His goods confiscate to the duke's dispose, 
Unleai a thousand marks be levied. 
To quit the penalty, and to ransom hlok 

FcrettalVd remimon — pardon supplicated, not olTered fkeely. 
H. 4, S. P. V. S, a. 

And never ihall yon see that I will beg 
A ragged andyi/rettaifdreattisusi. 

For/eit (v.)— transgress. M. M. iii. t, a. 

Double and treble admonition, and stiU for/eit in Ura 
same kind. 

Forfeiten. Cy. iii. 2, a. 

Though y&r/b'tsrs you cast in prison, yet 
You clasp young Cupid's tables. 

Forgwttee— Inventife. II. 4. S. P. iv. S, a. 

Makes it apprehensive, qttick,y!«r^ette0. 

Forked head^—the heads of barbed arrows. A. L. ii. 1 , a. 
Should, in their own confines, withyirAed Aradt 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 

FenMA-reasonable. T. N. ii. &, a. 

Why, this is evident to any yiffwa/ capacity. 
Fotm'd as marble will. Luc. a. 

For men have marBle, women waxen minds, 

And tlierefore are they firm* d as maH)te toiU. 
Former sasioN— ensign in the van. J. C. v. 1, a. 

Comlnff from Sardis. on oox farmer ensign 

Two nughty eagles fell. 

Forres, moors near. M. i. 2, t. 

Camp near Furres. 
Foirest town of. M. i. 4, i. 

Forree, A room in the Pklace. 
Fonpeal— wearied out. H. 4, S. P. i. \, a. 

Alter him, came spurring liaid, 

A gentleman almost /iripail with spe«d. 
Funjpeat— wearied. H. «, T. P. ii. S, a. 

Forspent with toil, aa runners with a race. 

FanjpoAe-epoken against. A.C. iii. 7, a. 

Thou hast/jripaJkc my being in these wws. 
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Fui t tme ' d unce. T. N. K. H. 2, «. 

Arcite shall have tijiirtuag. 

If be dare make himwlf a worthy lorer. 
Por^ pence — I lay fort^ pence. II. 1L ii. 3, ■. 

How ta«te« it ? u it bitter ? /vrty pettce^ no. 
Furwrarieii— wearied. J. il. 1, a. 

Your kinj;, whoee labocu'd spirits 

Fimeearied in thin action of swift speed, 

Ccayes harboura;^ witliin your city Malls. 
FmiA— homely. A. L. iii. 3, a. 

I am not a slut, though I thank the gods I un/uui. 
Fonler. Cur. iv. 7. a. 

One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail; 

Ri^'hU by right* /otiler. 

FounUins. T. S. v. 2, i. 

A woman mov'd is like KfuuHtnm troubled. 

Fourteen years' purchase. T. N. iv. I, a. 

Thrae wise men that ^ive fools money i;et themaelTes 
a good report mSler fuwrtcen years' purehate. 

Fox, Mr., stran:;e tale of. M. A. i. 1, t. 

Like the old tale, my lord : ' it is not so, nor *t was not 
so ; but indeed, God forbid it should be so.' 

FiMr— sword. II. F. iv. 4, a. 

Thou diest on point otftix. 

FajftsMi — abundant provision. M. iv. 3, a. 

Scotland hath /uysuas to fill up your will. 

JFWisu>— ordinance, arrangement. M. A. iv. 1, a. 
Chid 1 fur that at frugal nature's/itim^f 

FraaipoU— fretful, uneasy. M. W. ii. 'i, n. 

She leads a rery frampvld life with him. 
Franciscan order of friars. R. J. v. 2, i. 

Going to find a barefoot brother out. 
Pnak—^Y. H. 4 S. P. ii. s, a. 

Dotk the old boar feed in the old /rank. 
FnmUiMS. Cy. iii. 2, i. 

A/irank'tinM housewife. 
JTroayAttaj^— constituting the fraught, or freight. T. i. 2, a. 

The Jraugkti*g souls within her. 

Free maids. T. N. ii. 4, a. 

And the free maid/, that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it. 

Free ezpreations, old mode of. R. J. i. 4, i. 
Of this sir reverence, love. 

Free— tree from offence. II. ii. 2, a. 

Make nuul the guilty, and appal the/ree. 
Fieaooes at Grove House. II. 4, S. P. ii. 1, i. 

The German hunting in water-work. 

Fieta. T. S. u. 1, a. (See Hamlet, iii. 2, a.) 
I did but tell her she mistook her /rets. 

IVets— wires fixed across the fingcr*board of a lute or suitar 
H. iii. 2. a. 

Call me what inttrument you will, though you can /ret 
me, you cannot play upon me. 

Friar Tuck. G. V.iv. 1,1. 

Robin Hood's /at /riar, 

• Friar of Orders Grey.' T. S. iv. 1, i. 

It was the /riar o/i^rdtrt grey. 

Frogmore. Duel of Dr. Caius and Sir II. Evans, place of. 
Urn W. ii. 3, t. 

Go about the fields with me through Frngmure, 

Frvm saa to smm — from the rising to the setting of the sun. 
R. S. iv. I , a. 

And spur thee on with full as many lies 
As may be hoila'd in thy treacherous ear 
Fri/m sum to sun. 

From—bcfite, a short distance oflT. P. iii. Gower, a. 

The cat, ui!li eyne of burning coal. 

Now couches /rvm the mouse's hole. 
Fromt (v.>-fSue. II. E. i. 2, a. 

And/n/a( but in that file 

Where others tell steps with me. 

Frontier. H. 4, V. V. i. 3, a. 

And majesty might never yet endur* 
The moody /roauVr of a servant brow. 

F^titrs—toTta. H. *, F. P. ii. 3, a. 

Of palisadoes, /runtiers, patapets. 

Froth and live. M. W. i. 3, a. 

Let me see liiee/ftrfA and lire. 

Wxult to that great fpa>t. H. ii. 2, a. 

My news sliali be the /rait tc; that great /rast. 



Frush (j.y-bnak to vieeaa. T. C. ▼. f. ■. 
I like thy armour w«U ; 
IHyHoAitand unlock thertwtoalL 

A(^<l-«ompletely filled. Lac. «. 

O. let it not be heU 
Poor women's faults that they are ao/a^lfrtf 
With men's abnaea. 

Fuming hiit$-ho\xn fiUlng fbU. T. C. Prol<«e. a. 

With mjwsy ataplfls^ 
And correspon>Jve nnd/uljiUiug ftUcs. 

Full of knight. .M. W. iv. 2, a. 

Pray Heaven it be jkdt/uU qfksugkt agaia. 
Fa/*— quite. W. T. i. 2, a. 

Thou want'st a rough pash, and the aboots.that IhsHi 

To he/uU like me. 
Full of bread. H. iU. 3, a. 

He took my father groealy. /U7<^irvatf; 

With all his crimes broad blown, aa fresh as May. 
Polvia, death of,— from North'a * Plntareh.' A. C L 2, i. 

Fultria thy wife first eam« into the fleld. 
F^buA (v.>-polish. R. S. i. a, ■. 

And/unuh new the name of John of Gwat. 
fast (v.)— become mouldy. II. It. 4, a. 

Gave na nut 

Tliat capability and godlike reaaoa 

To/utt in ua unua'd. 

G. 

Gadshill. H. 4, F. P. L 2, i. 

But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow motai^f, bf has 
o'clock, early at QadshiU. 

0att— progress, the act of going. H. 1. 1, ■• 

To auppreaa 
Ills further gait herein. 

Galliard, coranto, sink-a-paoe. T. N. i. 3, i. 

Whv doat thon not go to church an a §aBmd, mi 
eome home in a ojrantu f ,,., sink-u-pace. 
Oattiard—nnaeat dance. H. F. i. 2, a. 

There'a nought in Franet 
That can be with a nimble gidliard won. 
Odl/roises— vessels of burthen. T. 8 ii. I , ■. 
Besides two galiias$e$ 
And twelve tight galleya. 

Ootffsuiw/ry— confused heap. W. T. iv. 1, a. 

And they have a danee which the waadMlMf ill 

gallimaufry of gambols. 

OaUow (v.V-scare. L. iii. 2, a. 

OalMe the very wanderers of the dark. 

OasK«t<T—advcnturer at a game. A. L. i. 1, a. 

Now will I stir this gamester. 
Gamut. T. S. iii. I, i. 

Oamut I am, the ground of all aoeoid. 
Oaping pig. M. V. iv. 1, a. 

Some men there are love not a fitpn§ pi§. 
Oaping — shouting. H. E. v. 3, a. 

Ye rude slaves, leave your gaping. 
Oarbca/f— disorders, commotions. A. C. i. 3, n. 

Ix>ok here, and at thy aovereijpi leisnre rsai 

The gorbuUs she awak'd. 

Oardoa— guerdon. L. L. L. liL I, a. 
Oardun — remuneration. 

Garters. G. V. ii. 1, i. 

He, being in love, could not aee to garter Us 
Gate — got, procured. L. C. a. 

Who, glaz'd with crystal, gate the glowing 

That flame through water which their hoe 
Oaudy night — ^night of rejoicing. A. C. iU. 11, a. 

I<et*s have one other gamtfy migkt. 
Gauntlet. H. 4, S. P. i. 1, t. 

Scaly gauntlet. 
Oave — was inclined to, made a mowment towaida. L-C ^ 

Theie often bath'd ahe in her flaxive eyaa. 

And often kias'd, and often gave to tear. 
Oeor— matter. M. V. i. 1 . a. 

I '11 grow a talker tat thia gear, 
OecA— person derided. T. N. ▼. 1, a. 

And made the most notorioua geek and gall* 

That e'er invention play'd on. 

<7raera/— people. M. M. ii. 4, a. 

'Die general, subject to a well-wiah'd kiaa. 
Ottit their own part. 
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OtfMcronf-und in its Latin Mnie. M. M. iv. 6, n. 
The generous and gravest dtizena. 

Oemtle—lAmh-bom, noble. T. i. 2, s. 
He '• gmtie, and not fearftil. 

Oenite — weU>bom. Luc. ti. 

Or tyrant folly lurk in gentU breaata. 
German elocka. L. L. L. iii. 1, i. 

Lil&e a OermoH eUxk. 

Oermeng—9fieds of matter. L. iii. «, a. 

Crack nature's mould, all gervtens spill at one#. 
Oermns se eds of matter. M. iv. 1, a. 

Though the treasure 

Of nature's germint tumble all together. 
•3ert. W. T. i. 2, a. 

To let him there a months behind the gest 

Prefix'd for's parting. 

Ott within Aiai— close irith him. C. E. v. 1 , n. 
Some get within him, take his sword away. 

Grt her Ume to part — prevail upon her love that we may part. 
A. C. i. «, a. 

I shall break 
The cause of our expedience to the queen, 
And get her love to part. 
Qhebers. L. L. L. iv. 3, i . 

That, like a rude and savage man of Inde. 
Ghost of Banano. M. iii. 4, f'. 

Enter the ghoet o/Banqvo, and sits in Maebeth's place. 

Ohrsts they hive cb»pr)tAi— ghosts of those whom they have 
deposed. R. S. iii. 8, a. 

Some liaunted by the ghosti they have deposed. 
Oi^-cat. H. ill 4. a. 

For who, that 's bnt a queen, fair, sober, wise. 

Would firom a paddock, from a bat, a gib. 

Such dear conoemings hide ? 

Oi'&oat— male cat. H. 4, F. P. i. S, a. 

I am aa melancholy as a gibau, or a lugged bear. 
Giglot. Cy. iii. 1, a. 

giglot fortune I 

Oiglots — ^wantons. M. M. v. 1 , a. 

Away with those gigloti too. 
Gilded loam. R. 8. i. I, a. 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 
<7ttfy«ors— gillyflowers. W. T. iv. 3, a. 

The fkirest flowers o' the season 

Are our carnations, and streak'd gillg'vors. 
ai'iiisMi/-M»— double-bit. H. F. iv. 2, a. 

And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal-bit 

Lies foul with chaw*d grass. 
Oimmers. H. 6, F. P. I 2, a. 

1 think, by some odd gimmeri or device, 
Their arms are set like ^oeks, still to strike on. 

Oing — icang. M. W. Iv. 2, a. 

There *s a knot, ^ging. a pack, a conspiracy against me. 
Oird (vO—acoff, jeer. H. 4, S. P. i. 2, a. 

Men of all sorts take a pride to ghrd at me. 
Gird. Cor. i. 1, a. 

B^ng mov'd, he will not spare to gird the gods. 

Oive you good night^Qod give you good night. H. i. 1, a. 
Oive you gtjod night, 

Oive away thyself i» paper— he ruined by the securities you 
give. T. Ath. i. 2ra 

Thou giv'st so long, llmon, I fear me, thou wilt give 
away thyself in paper. 

GUmU GaaUe. M. i. 3, i. 

Thane of Otamis. 
Glasses. H. 4, S. P. li. 1, {. 

Otasses, glasses. 
Glaasy margenta of such books. Luc. a. (See R. J. i. i.) 

Nor read the subUe-shining secrecies 

Writ in the ^assy margents of such books, 
aUdt rv.)— ioke. M. N. D. iii. 1, a. 

Kay, 1 can gleek upon occasion. 

Gloater, deanor Bohnn, duchess of. R. S. i. 2, i. 
Dueheu of Oluster. 

Gloves. O.V. ii. I, t. 
Sir, your glove. 

Gloves, perfbmed. W. T. iv. 8, i. 
A pair of sweet gloves. 

Glow-worm. M. N. D. iii. 1, i. 

And Uf bt them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes. 



Obme (vO— explain, expound. H. F. i. 2, a. 

which Salique land the French unjnatly gltm§ 
To be the realm of France. 

Glut (vj— «wallow. T. i. 1 , n. 

lliough every drop of water swear against It, 
And gape at wld'st to glut him. 

Ootothe world— muxry. A. W. i. 2, a. 

if I may have your ladyship's good will to go to the 
world, 
God of Love, old song of. M. A. ▼. 2, t. 

The god of love, 
Ood 'ild yuu — God yield you, give yon recompense. A. L. 
iii. 3, a. 

Ood 'ild you for your last company. 

Ood 'ield yo»— God requite you. H. iv. 9, a. 
WkU.God'ieldyou, 

Ood befure—^oA being my guide. H. F. iii. 6, a. 
Yet, Ood before, tell him we will come on. 

God*eyld. M. i. 6, a. 

Herein I teach you, 

How you shall bid Ood-eyld us for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble. 
Gotf^tA^s— jurymen so called. M. V. iv. I, a. 

In christening, thou shalt have two godfathers; 

Had I been Judge, thou shouldst have had ten more. 

Ooes every one to the world— evexj one is married. M. A. 
ii. 1, a. 

Thus goes every one to the world bnt I, and I am sun- 
burned. 

Goitres. T. iii. 8, t\ 

Mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd like bulb. 

Gold noble of Richard II. R. S. I. 1, i. 
Eight thousand nobles, 

Golding's Translation of Ovid's * Metamorphoses,* passage 
In. Cy. i. 4. t. 

1 would have broke mine eye-stringa. 
Good. Cor. 1.1, a. 

We are soeounted poor citixens ; the patricians, good. 
Good deed— indeed, W. T. i. 2, a. 

Yet, good deed, Leontes, 
1 love thee not a jar o' the clock behind 
What lady she her lord. 

Oood (l0i»— good eveninff. J. i. I, a. 

Ooodden, sir Ricnard. 
Good kissing carrion. — II. ii. 2, a. 

For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a 
good kissing carrion. 

Oood life— uisaity, energy, spirit. T. iU. 8, a. 

So, with ^sod life. 
And observation strange. 

Oood mv glass — used metaphorically. L. L. L. iv. 1, a. 
Here, good my glass, take this for telling true. 

Oood my eomplesiom ! — small oath. A. L. iii. 2, a. 

Oood my completion! dost thou think, though I am 
caparisoned like a man, &c. 

Good old Mantuan. !«. L. L. iv. 2, a. 
Ah, good old Mantuan I 

Good year. M. A. i. 3, a. (See L. v. 8, a.) 
What, the good year, my lord I 

Good years. L. v. 8, a. 

The good years shall devour them, flesh and fell* 
Ere Uiey shall make us weep. 

Goodwin Sands. M. V. iii. 1 , t. 

The Ooodwins, 1 think they call the place. 

Gondola. M. V. ii. 8, t. 

That in a gondola were seen together. 

Gondolier. O. i. 1, t. 

Transported with no worse, 
u gondolier. 

Oor'd. wounded. So. ex. a. 

Oor'd mine own thoughts, sold cheap what Is most 
dear. 
Gormandixe, origin of the word. M. V. ii. 5, i. 

Thou shalt not gormandixe. 

Gossamer. I<. iv. 6, i. 

Hadst thou been aught bnt gossamer, 

Gower's * Confessio Amantis.' M. V. ▼. 1, t. 

In such a night 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs. 
Gower's ' Confessio Amantis,* extracts from. P. 1. U 
Gower's * Confessio Amantis,* extracts from. P. ii. L 
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Gower's ' Confenio Ain*ntis,* extrtcts from. P. iii. L 
Qowefu * Confenio Amantu/ eztiaeU from. P. W. «. 
Gower'f ' ConfeMio Amantis/ extract* from. P. ▼. i. 

Oowrdy /kttam, kigh, Aw— cant tenna for liiLw dice. M. 
i. Z, n. 

Let Toltarea gripe thy gnta I for gomd and /idUim 

hold*. 
And high and i<m begaile the rich and poor. 
Gtaeea, metrical. M. M. i. 2, f. 

Jjmeio. I think thoa never wait where grace wai aaid. 
8 Otnt, No ? a dosen timet at leaat. 
1 OaU. VfhMt? in metre? 

(7faeuN(»— beaatifiil. So. Ixii. n. 

Methinka no ftce ao graduui ia aa mine. 

Grain, high price of. H. 4, P. P. ii. 1 , i. 

Neyer joyed lince the price of oats roae. 

Oromd-guard—Tmont for equestrians. T. N. K. iii. 6, a. 
Arc. Yoa caro not for a grandgwvrd. 

Pal. No, no ; we ll nse no hoses. 

Grast^f— lone farm-hoose. O. i. 1, ». 

What tell'it thou me of robbing ^ this is Venke ; 

My house is not a grange. 
Urates— oflTends. A. C. i. 1, a. 

Att. Newa, my good lord, from Rome — 

Ant, Orates me. 

6iavedigger*s song. H.t l.i. 

In youth, when I did lore, did lore. 
Oraoe rr.)— engrave. V. A. a. 

And being steel'd, soft sighs can never gnne it. 
On^wuUkt M ca t. M.i. I,«. 

I come, Oraymalkin. 

' Green Sleevea.' M. W. ii. 1, L 

Oreem Jeeves. 
Greenly *d monster. O. iii. 8, n. 

O, beware, my lord, of jealonsy; 
It is the greeih^d aMUtcr, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. 
On e nly onwiscly. H. ir. 5, a. 

And we have done but greeidg. 
In hugger-mugger to inter him. 

Grq^ory Natiancen's poem. M. N. D. iiL 2, i. 
O, and is all forgot ? 

Ore;^— used aa blue. V. A. a. 

Mme eyes are greg, and bright, and quick in tnming. 

Orieft in ^^o senses: 1. bodily pain; 2. mental aorrow. 
H. 4. S. P. i. 1, a. 

Even so my limbs, 

Weaken'd with gri^, being now enrag'd with grief. 
Orif/^— grievaneea. H. 4, F. P. ir. 8. a. 

He bids yon name your griefs. 
On^/>— grie>anoes. H. 4, S. P. iv. 1, «. 

And find our griefk lieavier th«n our offenoea. 
<7rt0— grievances. J. C. iv. 2, a. 

Speak your griefs softly. 

OhM-atep. T.N. iU. i,B. 



-step. T. M.iu. 1,B. 
Fiiiia, Ipity yoa. 
Olivia. Tnat *a a degree to lovew 



Vio. No, not a griu. 
Ori s e s t ep, d^ree. T. Ath. iv. 8, a. 

For v^erj grixe of fortune 
b amooth'd by that below. 

Groat of Richard II. R. S. v. 5, i. 

Tlie cheapest of us is ten grMts too dear. 

Orowiaa to fli#--aceming to me. C. E. iv. 1 , a. 

Even Just the sum that I do owe to you 

Is growing to me by Antipholos. 
Omi— loud lament. II. iii. 1, a. 

To gmnt and sweat under a weary life. 
Orype — bird of prey. Luc. a. 

Like a wnite hind under the grype's aharp daws. 
Gnaltree forest. H. 4. S. P. iv. 1, t. 

'T is Oualtree fi/rettt an 't siudl please your grace, 
ffaortf (v.)— border, ornament. J. iv. 2, a. 

Therefore, to be possen'd with double pomp. 

To gmrd a title tiiat was rich before. 

Oaordrd— ornamented, fringed. M. V. ii. 2, a. 

Give him a livery 
More guarded than hit fellows. 

Oaar<ir«/--trimmed. M. A. i. 1. a. 

The body of your disburse is sometime gmarded with 
fragmenta. 



Guarded— heed, bordered. H. 4. S. P. iv. I, bl 

Led on by bloody youth, gmarded witk r^ge. 

^Taordli— hem of a garment. L. L. !«. iv. 3, u. 

O, rhymes are guards on wanton Cnpid'a hoae 

Gnarini's < Paator Fido.' A. L. i. 1 , /. 

Fleet the time eaieleasly, aa they did in tte 
world. 

(7ai'lml-4eeeiving. M.V. iii. 2,a. 
Thus ornament is bot the 
To a most dangerona sea. 

OmiUess blood-skeddiMg—Aeddiag gnittleaa Uood H. «, .S. 
P. iv. 7, a. 

Theae hands are free from gmUieu Wrnrf tfcfidaiBj 
Ovaty to— guilty of. C. E. iii. 2, a. 

But, leat myte^ be gmltg to aelf-fmnf . 
gate * red, in tike language of heraldry. II. iL 8. a. 

HcmI to foot 
' Now is he total gtdes. 

GnlL H. 4, F. P. V. 1, a. 

As that ungentle geU, the cneluio'a bird. 
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Hack — be common. M. W. ii. I, a. 
These knighU will hack. 

Haggard--teTm of fkleonry ; wild. O. iii. 3, a. 

If I do prove her haggard. 
Though that her Jcaaes were my dear heartatxiBasL 
I'd whistle her off. ^^ 

Haggards of the rock. M. A. iii. 1, i. 
* Coy and wild 

Aa haggards of the reek. 

Hdeyon beaka. L. ii. 2, a. 

Turn their kaleyem heakM 
With every gale and vary of theur maateta. 
J7a{/jMnee-Hised for small particlea, or divfsioBi 
8, a. 

O, she tore tlie letter into a *ivMi«^nd kal/^eima. 
Half-freed groata. J. i. 1, i. 
A. hajf 'faced groat. 

Half-freed sun— device of Edward III. H. «, S. P. iv. ., 

Whoae hopeful eolonia 

Advance our haiffiteed ran, striving to atuac. 
Foft'dbai—holineas. O. V. iv. 2, a. 

By my haUdam, I waa i^ aaleep. 

flattwnnaf— first of November. R. 8. v. ] , a. 

She came adorned hitlier like sweet Mav, 

Sent back like HaUotemas, or 8h4»t'at of day. 
Hang hog. M. W. iv. 1, a. 

Hang hog is Latin for bacon. 
Rkng'd by the walls. Cy.iii.4,i. 

And, for I am richer tlian to be haa^db^tkawmUs, 

I most be ripp'd. 

Hand flre-arma. A. W. iii. 2, i. 
Smoky muskets. 

lfimdOk«rcAer— handkerehiei*. J. iv. 1, a. 

I knit my handkereher about your browa. 
Handiest in thy discourse. T. C. i. 1, a. 

Handiest ta thy diaoamnet O that her hand. 

In whoae comparison all whitea are ink. 

Writing their own reproach. 

Handsaw — ^heron. H. ii. 2, a. 

I know a hawk from a handsaw, 
Hannibal. H. 8, F. P. i. 5, a. 

A witch, by fear, not force, like Haambalt 

Drives back our troops, and eonqners as ilie 
fla/pies— makes happv. So. vi. a. 

That use is not forbidden usury. 

Which happies thoee that pay the willing loan. 
fiarto— hireling. C. E. v. 1, a. 

While ahe with harhtt feasted in my honae. 
Harmnir. M. L 8, t. 

A heath. 
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Harold, ontmge committed on the body o£ H. 4, P P. v. 4,1. 
With a new wound in your thigh. 

Harpy. T. iii. 8, i. 

Enter Ariel, like SL-harpy. 

Harried ve xed, tormented. A. C. iii. 8, a. 

I repent me moch 
That so I harried him. 
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Harrom. H. I. 1, «. ^ 

It hnrwi me with ton uiA wonder. 

Hat, penthonse-Uke. L. L. L. iii. 1, i. 
With your hat, peitthimae'lihe. 

Hath pmt Atau^/-h« hath pat himself. L. it. 4, e. 
TU hu own bUme ; hoikput Mmadf horn reet 

HaU. M. A. i. 1, t. 

He wean hU fkith but as the faahion of hla Aol ; It 
ever changes with the next block. 

Hanghmond HilL H. 4» F. P. v. 1, t. 

How bloodily the tun begins to peer 
Above yon bnaky hill. 

JToif^Aty— lofty, spirited. H. 6, F. P. iii. 4, ». 

These hanghty words of hers 
HsTe battered me like roaring cannon-shot. 

llaatboy. H. 4, S. P. iii. 2, t. 

llie ease of a treble kavtboy was a mansion to him. 
HoM dtme — ^we, hb successors, have done. M. W. i. l, a. 

Av, that I do; and hane done any time these three 
hunted years. 
ifoof /—if I have. H. 6, S P. t. 1, a. 

A sceptre shall it have, Aaee / a soul, 

On which 1 11 toss the fleur-de-luoe of France. 

CToiw timr Jrt§ voiet * h ave sent their ftee voices. H. E. 
ii. S, a. AU the clerks, 

I mean the learned ones, in christian kingdoms 
IToes their /ret voieet. 
Have wiehedfd tA«yi— have their theft unchecked. T. Ath. 
iv. 3, a. 

The laws, yoor enrb and whip, in their roagh power 
Have meheekrd th^. 

Have what shall have no end. So. ex. a. 

Now all is done, hone what thall have ao «»<f. 

ion. A. L. iii. t, M. 
'Your Aaeia^ in beard is a younger brother's levenae. 

W. T. iv. 8, a. 
"Of what AaoiN^, breeding ? 

Having s. L. C. a. 

Whose rarest AaoM^ made the blossoms dote. 

tfoeocfc "Sio qaarter. J. C. iii. 1, a. 

Cry * Havodt,* and let slip the dogs of war. 

Hawks' bells. A. L.iii. S.i. 
The fideon her bells. 

He not look'd. A. a iii. 4, a. 

Most narrow measure lent me, 
When the best hint was given him : he not took'd. 
Or did it tkom his teeth. 

0i0(id%^-headationg, rash, passionate. H. F. iii. S, a. 
The cool and temperate wind of grace 
O'erUows the filthy and oontagionii clouds 
Ot hea dly murther, spoil, and villainy. 

Heart's attorney. V. A. a. 

But when the heart** attorney once is mute, 
The client breaks, as desperate in his suit. 

Heal— hrated. T.N. 1.1, a. 

The element itself, till seven years heat. 
Shall not behold her ftee at ample view. 

Hcaf--lieated. J. iv. 1, a. 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot. 

Hsmy— dark. O. v. 1, a. 

'T is heavy night. 

Heetor^s ehsllenge in Chapman's * Hom«.' T. C. i. 3, i. 

Kings, ptinees, lords, &e. 
Hector, death of, — ^from Chapman's * Homer.' T. C. iv. A, •'. 

Tell me, you heavens, in which part of his body 

Shall I destroy him? 

Hector^s horse. T. C. v. 5, i. 

Now here he fights on Qalathe his horse. 

Hector, death of. T. C. v. 0, {. 
Strike, fellows, strike. 

Heers. M. W. ii 1, a. 

WiU yon go on, Aeerf t 

ffc/b— heavings. W. T. ii. 1, a. 

He cracks Ids gorge, his sides. 
With violent heJU. 
Helmed- s teered through. M. M. iii. 2, a. 

And the business he hath helmed^ must, upon a war- 
ranted need, give him a better proclamation. 

He/ffetf— that afford no help. V. A. a. 

As those poor birds tliat helpless berries saw. 

Hemp. C. E. iv. 4, t. 

Here 's that, f warrant you, will pay them all. 
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Henbane. H. i. 5, i. 

With juice of cursed hebenon. 

AncAsHia— pace. M. N. D. ii. 2, a. 

I do but dm; a little changeling boy. 
To be my hBuchman, 

Henry of Monmouth. B. S. v. 8, t. 

Can no man tell of my unthrifty son ? 
Henry V., character of. H. F. i. I, i. 

Hear him but reason in divinity. 

Aat (v.)— take liold of. W. T. iv 8, a. 
And merrily heat the stile-a. 

Heat— grasp. H. iii. 3, a. 

Up, sword ; and know thou a more horrid hent. 

Her ({^ectioaf— what she affected, liked. T. N. K. 1. S, a. 

Her qffketuMi ^pretty 
Though happily her careless wear) I follow'd 
For my most serious decking. 

Her need—\h» need we have of her. W. T. iv. 3, a. 
And most opportune to her need, I have 
A vessel rides fast by. 

Her noble eait «a coerl— noble suit made to her in oonrt 
L. C. a. 

Lo 1 thia device was sent me flrom a nun. 
Or sister sanctified of holiest note ; 
Which late her noble stat in court did shun. 

Her sweet perfections. T. N. i. 1, a. 

When liver, brain, and heart, 
Thoee sovereign thrones, are all sunplied, and illl'd, 
(Her tweet perfections,) with one self king 1 

Heralds. H. F. iii. 6. t. 

There 's for thy labour, Montjoy. 

Herb-ffnee. H. iv. 5, a. 

There 's rue for you ; and here *s some for me : we m.tj 
call it herb-grace o Sundays. 

JBere-^used as a noun. L. i. 1 , a. 

Thou losest here, a better where to find. 

Her e by as it may Itappen. L. L. L. i. 2, a. 
That 's her^. 

Hermits — ^beadsmen, boimd to pray for a beneftctor. M . 1. 6, a. 
And the late digidties heaped up to them. 
We rest your hSrmits, 

Heme's Oak. M. W. v. 1, i. 

Be you in the park about midnight, at Hem^s oak. 

Hide the iklse seems true. M. M. v. I, a. 

But let your reason serve 

To make the truth appear where it seems hid ; 

And hide the false seems (me. 
Hide fba—nMXBue of a boyish sport. H. iv. 2, a. 

HidefoM, and all after. 

fli^Aer— «pper. A. W. ii. 1, a. 

Let higher Italy 
nrhoee bated, that inherit but the fall 
Of the last monarchy) see that you come. 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it. 

JTtM— held. Luc. a. O, let It not be hild 

Poor women's fknlta that they are so fulflU'd. 

fii/dn^— mean-spirited person. T. S. ii. 1, a. (See H. 4, 
H.F.i.l,n, 

For shame, thou hUdimg, of a devilish spirit. 

fftWsp— cowardly, spiritless. H. 4, S. P. i. I, a. 
He was some hiiding fellow, that had stolen 
The horse he rode on. 

Hw— Its. V. A. a. 

And all this dumb play had his acts made plain 
With tears, which, chorus-like, her eyes did rain. 

Hie-^lie. V. A. a. 

And hearing him, thy power had lost his power. 

His gnrnd sea — the grand sea that he (the dew-drop) aro»e 
from. A. C. iii. 10, n, 

I was of late as petty to his ends 
As is the mom-dew on tlie myrtle-leaf 
To hit grand sea. 
His honesty rewards him in itself. T. Ath. i. 1, a. 

Tim. The man is honest. 

Old Ath. Therefore he will be, Timon : 
Hit honesty rewards him « ittelf. 

His fdWecC— those subject to him. H. i. 2, a. 

The lists^ and roll proportions, are all made 
Out of hit tiUject, 

Hit the white — term in arehery. T. S. v. 2, a. 

T was I won the wager, though you kit the while. 

fl(H-«tap. A. C. iv. 2, a. 
Bo, ho, hoi 
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Babt m6— «t rBndoniy come what will. T. N. Ui. 4, ■. 

Hob, nob, n his word. 
Hobby-hone. L. L. L. iii. 1, {. 

The Ao6ey-Aorw is forgot, 
fibttt with Ait owm jwtar— blown np with til own engine. 
H. UI. 4, •. 

For 't is the iport, to have the engineer 

HuUt with hi$ own petar. 
Hold a goodly manor. A. W. ill. 9, n. 

I know a man that had this trick of melancholy hM m 
goodhf manor for a aong. 
Hold, or cut bow-strings. M. N. D. i. 2. n. 

Enough. Hold, or cut baw-itring». 
Hold, ihere/bre—ho\A, therefore, oar power. M. M. i. 1, «. 

HM, there/ttro, Anxelo ; 

In our remove, be thou at ftiU onraelf. 

HoUSng — burden of the aong. A. C. ii. 7, a. 
Then the boy shall sing : 

The hiilding every man shall bear, as loud 

As his strong sides can volley. 
ifoAi— enough, soft, no more of that. V. A. a. 

What recketh be his rider's angry stir, 

His flattering *Aotta/ or his* Stand, I aay'? ' 

Holy wells. O. V. iv. 9. t. 

At saint Gregory's well. 

Holy crosses in Italy. M. V. ▼. I, L 

She doth stray aboat 

By hofy enmes. 
^aN«ity--liberalitv. T. Ath. iii. 1, «. 

Every man has his fault, and hmtitjf is his. 

Hone!f-iMd—vaed by Hostess for homicide. H. 4, S. P. U. 1, •. 

O thou honey-teed rogue I thou art a komty wed. 
BmeypidUe^-VMeA. by Hostess for homicidal. H. 4, S. P. iL 

thou haneytnc\ley\X\»in 1 wilt thoa kill God's ofleers^ 
and the kin^^'s ? * 

Honorificabilltndinitatibus. L. L. L. v. 1, t. 

Not so long by the head as honarifteabUitmSniMiimt, 

style of nobility. V. A. Dedication. 

1 leave it to your honourable survey and yonr Aonow*. 
Boodman cosie*— allusion to the game of blindman's buff, 

formerly called hoodman blind. A. W. iv. 3, n. 

ffooAMM-Utii^— blindman's bulT. H. iii. 4, a. 

What devil was 't 
TtnX. thus hath oosen'd you at hoodmnm-bimdr 

Hopt (v.) — expect. A. C. ii. 1, a. 

I cannot hope 
Caesar and Antony shall well greet together. 

BopM expectations. H. 4 F. P. i. 8, n. 

By how much better than my word I am. 
By so much shall I falsify men's hope$. 

Hopes not surfeited to death. O. ii. I, a. 

"Therefore my hupe$, notatr/eiud to death. 
Stand in bol^ cure. 

Harm used In (he plural. T. B. iii. 9, a. 
Petmcio. Grumio.mv hone, 

Ommio. Ay, air, they be ready. 

Horae, qualities of the. T. 8. ill. S, t. 
His horte hipped. 

Home rfrrrsfffitstlTr of the family. L. ii. 4, a. 

Ask her forgiveness ? 
Do you bnt mark how this becomes the Aoase f 

Hooaehold's grave. T. N. K. i. b. a. 

Tills funeral path bricp :o your hovtehol^i grave. 

Houses in 1677. H. ▼. I, i. 
Imperial C»sar. 

How the whorl become < t(— how well Is this ditty adapted to 
be sung by spinners at the wheel. H. iv. 6, a. 

You must sing, Down-a-down, an you eall him a- 
down-a. O how the wheel becomes it I 

However — in whatsoever war. O. V. i. 1 , a. 
However, bnt a folly bought with wit. 

£*<>*••— hamstrings. W. T. i. 2. a. 

Which hiitee honesty behind, restraining 
From course requir a. 

HmggeT'mngger—eL oonfVised stA^e, disorderly. H. iv. 5, a. 
And we have done but greenly. 
In hugger-mnggor to inter him. 

llnman mortals. M. N. D. ii. 2, a. 
The hmnan mortal* want. 






I irHaoaro//<r^yteewf— acolleetioBorfanllada. T.SLixL^a. 
An old hat, and The AvvoMr qf/brtjf /baeiot pnt^cd 
in*t for a feather. 

HiMMonwf— caprieiona. A. L. i. 2, n. 
The duke is tkomoront. 

Humorone — full of huntours. H. 4, S. P. W. 4, u. 
As humorous as winter, and as kudden 
As flaws congealed in the sining of day. 

J7«iBorD«»— dewy, vaporous. R. J. iL 1, a. 

Come, he hath hid himself among these trees* 
To be consorted with the AasMrvat night. 

Humphrey Hower. R. T. iv. 4, a. 

i;iKA«st. What comforUble boor canat thov nasM, 
That ever grac'd me in thy company ? 
K. Rich. 'Faith, none, but Uua^krejf Hower, tr^u 
call'd your grace 
To breakfast once, forth of my company. 

Handled Merry Tales. M. A. u. 1, i. 

That I had my good wit out of the * HimAed Ifr^ 

Taiee: 
Hungarian. M. W. 1. 3, a. 

O base Hungariam wight 1 

Hunt»-up, song of. R. J. iii. 6, •• 

Hunting thee henoe with Aaatt-*^ to the day. 

iTar^^loud noise. H. 4, S. P. iii. 1, a. 

That, with the huriy, death itself awakes. 
ffar^-&«r(y^proar, tumultooos stir. M. i. I, «. 

When the httrhf-hurlff '$ dona. 

When tlie battle 's lo.t and won. 

Husband. M. M. iii. 2. a. 

Yon will turn good Aaiioatf now, Pompoy ; yo« wu« 
keep the house. 
J7af6aa4fry— frttgality. M. Ii. 1, a. 

There's hudtandry in hoaveB, 
Their candles are all out. 

fTartM— clashed. J. C. ii. 8, a. 

The noise of battles hurtled in the air. 

Hymn attributed to St. Ambrose, passaoe from. H. i. 1, • 
The cock that is the trumpet to tho mom. 

Hyperion. H. i. 2, t. 

Hyperion to a satyr. 

L 

/tsi^f— Ishall. aE.iv. l,a. 

Perchance. / will be there as soon as yovu 
/ core ao mtore/or^l care as much for. A. W. i. s, a. 
O, were you both our mothers, 

/ care no more fur than I do for heaven. 

So 1 were not iiis sirter. 

lee-brook's temper. O. v. 2, a. 

It is a sword of Spain, tlie iee-br<ook*» teeaper. 

Iceland dog. H. F.U.I, ». 

Thou prick-ear'd cur of Iceland, 

Ides of Maich,— from North's • Plntarch.' J. C. L 2, i. 

Beware the idee of March. 
idU—Vi»e\en. fruitlesa. C. E. ii. 2. a. 

Usurping ivy, briw, or idle moos. 

life— sterile, barren. O 1. 3, a. 

Antres vant, and deserts idle. 

Idle Ulk. A. C. v. 2, a. 

Sir, I will eat no meat, I'll not drink, air; 
If idle talh will once be necessary, 
I '11 not »leep neither. 

If I were a woman — allusion to mhn acting feaule put^ 
A. L. V. 4, n. 

If I were a woman, I woald kiss as many of job u 
haa beards that pleased me. 

^.virtues of. A. L. v. 4, a (See R. J. ii. 4, t.) 

Your t/ts the only peaee-malcer, much virtue in «/. 

^ not 'denumnc'd against nt-if there be no especial deaowa 
ation against us. A. C. iii. 7, a. 

If nut dtnt.untid againtt us, why ahould not we 
Be there in person ? 

JHma. T C. i. 2, i. 

When were you at Ilium f 
IU4nhabited - ill lodg^, A. L. iii. S. a. 

O, knowledge iU-inhabited I worse than Jove io • 
thatdied house ! 

/tf-er«e<ed— erected for evil. R. S. ▼. 1, a. 
Julius Caesar's ill-erected tower. 

i7/— ill-usage. H. 6, F. P. ii. 5, n. 

Either to be restored to my blood. 
Or make my i// the advantane of my 
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Imagrs. II. 4, F. P. It. 1, a. 

Oltttcring in golden coata, like imagei. 

' Imagines mortea.' R. S. ill. S, t. 

There the antic siU, 
SeoSng hie eute, end grinning at hif pomp. 

Imbu. H. P. i. 2, a. 

And rather chooee to hide them in a net. 
Than amply to imbar their crool&ed titles. 

/MSMiJitty— barbarity. H. 6, P. P. ▼. I, a. 
It was both impioua and unnatural, 
That such immanitty and bloody strife 
Should reigu among professors of one faith. 

Imogen's cookery, Mrs. Lenox's remarks on. Cy. iv. t, U 
He cut our roots in characters 
And saneed our broths as Juno had been sick. 

Imp—tk. shoot, a gn/t, applied to a child. L. L. L. i. 9, a. 
Tlie self-same thing, dear imp. 

Imp (▼.)— engraft, insert. R. S. ii. 1, a. 

Imp out our drooping country's broken wing. 

Impanial^fety partial. M. M. t. 1, a. 

Come, cousin Angelo, 
In this I '11 be impartial; be you judge 
Of your own cause. 

Impawn (v.)— engaj^e. H. P. i. 2, a. 

Therefore take heed how you impawn our person. 
ImperteveroMt — ^most perseverant. Cy. iv, 1, a. 

Yet this imperseiferant thing loves him in my despite. 
Impertinent — used by Launcelot for pertinent. M. V. ii. S, a. 

The suit is impertinent to myself. 
Impetkos thy gratilUty. T. N. ii. 3, a. 

I did impedoat thy gratLlitjf ; for Mai regie's nose is no 
whipaiock. 

Impitiims — unpitylng. H. Iv. 9, a. 

The ocean, overpeering of his list. 

Eats not the flats with more impitiuut haste, 

Than young Laertes. 

ImpleaeA'd — interwoven. L. C. a. 

And lo 1 behold these talents of their hair, 

With twisted metal amorously impleaeh'd. 
/a yorw a ce-^mpoTtttnity. T. N. v. 1 , a. 

Maria writ 

The letter, at Sir Toby's great tia/wrtnaee. 
1w»p9rtanee — importunity. J. ii. 1, n. 

At our taipurlaace hither is he come. 

Importance — import. • W. T. t. 2, a. 

The wisest beholder, that knew no more but seeing, 
could not say if the importance were Joy or sonow. 
/siportaace — ^import. Cy. i. ft, «. 

L'p4n importance of so slight and trivial a nature. 

/aiportmr— tmportunate. M. A. ii. 1 , a. ] 

If the prince be too important, tell him there is mem* 
aore in everything. 

/sipo*^— «ommand. O. V. iv. 3, a. 

According to your ladysliip's impou. 

Impossible slanders. M. A. ii. 1, a. 

His gift is in devising imputsible iUtndert.- 

/a -into. R. T. i. 2, a. 

But first 1 11 tarn yon fellow m his grave. 

/a— durinr. P. i. Oower, a. 

Ana lords and ladies, in their lives 
Have read it for restoratives. 

In at the window. J. iC I, a. 

^k>mething about, a little from the ririit. 

In at the window, or else o'er the hatd. 
/a Voo(i— term of the doreat. H. «, P. P. iv. 9, a. 

If we be English deer, be then ta biood. 

In good time — ^very well. M. M. iii. 1. a. 

Dmke. Leave me a while with the maid; my ra!nd 
promises with my habit no loss shall touch her by my 
company. 

Pruv. In good time. 

In great aiMuare'— abundantly. M, A. 1. 1 , a. 
Lean. Did he break' out into teaia f 
Meu. In great meanre. 

In lien — ^in consideration of, in exchange fur. T. i. t, a. 
Which was, that he. ta lien o' the premises 
Of homage, and I know not how much tribnte. 
Should presently extirpate me and mine. 

In place— then present. H. 6, T. P. iv. I, a. 

Bat what said Henry's qneen ? 
Pur I have beard that she was there ta plaec. 



In pHm^-mith exaetncM. 6. V. ii. 1 , a. 
All this I speak in print. 

/a tAaf— because. M. A. v. 4, a. 

But ta that thou art like to be my kinsman, Uve on* 
bruised, and love my cousin. 

In tkeir poor praiu he hmnbled-^n their TXK>r praise he being 
humbled. A. W. i 2, a. 

Making them proud of his hnmility, 
In their poor praiu he henMed. 
In ass— lent on interest. M . V. iv. 1 , a. 

He will let me have 
The other half ta BIS. 

In yomr 6(wib — in your fiivonr. M. A. i. 1, a. 

I see, lady, the gentleman is not ta yoar baAt, 

/aceaasd— incited. R. T. iii. 1, a. 

Think you, my lend, this little prating York 

Was not incensed by his subtle mother. 

To taunt and soorn you thus opprobriously ? 

/aeoatM«at — immediately. A. L. v. 2, a. 

They have made a pair of stain to marriage, which 
they will climb t sc oatta e at. 

/aesay — knowing. L. L. L. iii. 1, a. 

My sweet ounce of man's fle^ I my taecsiy Jew. 

Inereoi e p r oduce. M. N. D. ii. 2, a. 

The maxed world. 
By their inereaae, now knows not which Is which. 

Index. H. iii. 4, a. 

Ah me, w hat act. 
That roars so loud, and thunders in the iadeef 

Indies, Linsehoten's map of. T. N. iii. 2, i. 

He does smile his (koe into more lines than are In the 
new map with the augmentation of the Indies. 

Indijffhmt Aat't— particoloured knitting. T. S. iv. I, u. 
Their garters of an indijfhrent knit. 

IndiJferentiy—*o\enb\y well. H. iii. 2, a. 

We have reformed tiiat indi^erentlg with ua, sir. 

Indigest disordered, indigested sUte of aiEsira. J. v. 7, a. 

You ace bom 

To set a form upon that indigest, 
Indoetion. H. 4, F. P. iii. 1, a. 

These promises are fair, the parties sure. 

And our taJttcttaa full of prosperous liope. 

/asjracraUe— most execrable. M. V. iv. 1, a. 

O, be thou damn d, ineteerable dog i 
Infectiun. V. A. a. 

And as they Isst, tiieir verdure still endare. 

To drive infection from the dangerous year. 
Infestion. R. S. ii. l,a. 

This fortress, built by Nature for herself. 

Against tayestiua and the hand of war. 

/a/!atte— infinity. G. V. ii. 7, a. 

And instances of injinite of love. 

In/arm on tAll^-give information on that point. A.W. It. 1. n 
Inform an that. 

Informal — without aense. M. M. v. I, a. 

These poor informal women are no more 

But instruments of some more mightier memboi • 

/ai^o^'d— pledged. A. W. v. 3, a. 
I stood tnga^d. 

/apeasf^-eontriver, deaigner. O. ii. 1, a. 

One that excels the quirks of blaxoning pens. 
And in the essential yeature of creation 
Does tire the ingener. 

Inhabit then. M. ill. 4, a. 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 

If tremblinff I inhabit then, protest me 

The baby of a girl. 
/aAaftt(a6/e— uninhabitable. R. S. i. 1 , a. 

Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable. 
/aA«nt (v.)--obtain possession. G. V. iii. 2, a. 

This, or else notliing, will inherit her. 

Inherit as—cause as to receive. R. S. i. l, a. 
It most be great, that can taAmi as 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

Inkhom mate. H. 6, P. P. iii. 1, a. 

So kind a fkther of the commonweal. 
To be disgraced by an inhhom wute, 

/a»--d welling. R. S. v. 1, a. 

Then moet beenteone laa, 
Why shoold hard (kvoar'd grief be lodg-d ia Uiw? 
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imnu roof— ttenlMne. M. i. S. ■. 

Or luTe we eaten on the imtaae not. 
That taJcei the reason prboner ? 

/afeoKV il— defend it, fortify it. C. E. ii. 8, n. 

I mnet get a aconce for my head, and taicono it Un, 

/aHaaee— example, corroboration. R. T. iii. 2, a. 
Tell him, his fears are shallow, without imsu 

htta m nt solicitations, inducements. H. iii. 2, a. 
The iustamcet that second marriai;e more 
Are base respects of thrift, but none of lore. 

Instnietion. O. iv. 1, a. 

Nature would not iuTest herself in such shadowinf 
passion, without soma imstrmetwm. 

Insurrection of the Roman plebeians against the patricians, 
nutarch's account of. Cor. i. I , t. 

Suffer us to fkmish, and their storehonsea crammed 
with grain. 

Inttnd (▼.>— direct. M. N. D. iii. 2, a. 

For if thou dost imtenil 
Never so little show of love to her. 

Intend to sell. T. C. iv. 1, a. 

We 'U not commend what we intend to uU. 
/almdiM— pretending. R. T. iii. 5. a. 

Tremble and start at w agging of a straw. 

Intending deep suspicion. 
Intendi ng — pretending. Luc. a. 

Intending weariness with heavy sfvight. 
Intendment* — intentions. V. A. n. 

And now her sobs do her intendmentt breali. 
/ntMtJoa— eagerness of attention. W. T. i. 2, n. 

Afleetion ! thy talsaxiaa staba the centre. 
Intereas'd. L. i 1, a. 

To whose young love 

The vines of France and miui of Burgundy 

Strive to be interea'd. 

/atltaiftf— having a title to, or in. Lnc. n. 

But beauty, in that white intitnled. 

From Venus' doves doth challenge that Adr field. 
/airtaie^-cloBely tied. L. ii. 2, a. 

Which are too tatriaM t* nnlooae. 
Invemtiem — imagination. M. M. ii. 4, a. 

Whilst my inventidmf hearing not my tongue. 

Anchors on Isabel. 

/asu'tf-invirible. L. C. a. 

The diamond, why *t was beaatiful and hard, 

Whereto his invis'd properties did tend. 
/amiMf^unlooked at, disregarded. J. v. 7, a. 

Death, having prev'd upon the outward parts, ■ 

Leaves them inrmbte. 
Inward—intimnte. M. M. iii. 2, a. 

Sir, I was an inward of his. 
/ainirrf--intimate, in confidence. R. T. iii. 4, a. 

Who is must inward with the noble duke, 
lona, cathedral at. M. iL 4, t. 

BosM, Where in Duncan's body ? 

Uacdnff. Carried to CUmes-kUl. 
Irish rhyme. A. L iii. 2, t. 

I was never so berliymed since Pythagoras' time, that 
I was an Irish rat. 

Irkt^in irksome to. A. L. ii. 1, a. 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools, — 
Beint{ native burghers of this desert city,— 
Should in their own confines, with forked heads 
Ilave tneir round haunches gor'd. 

/rrsya/oas— irregular, disorderly. Cv. iv. 2, a. 

Conspir d with that irregidons devil, Cloten. 

• It was a lover,' song of. A. L. v. 3, i. 

It wai a luver and his lass. 

Italian sardens. M. V. v. 1 . i. 

llow sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank I 

Italian nights. M. V. v. 1, t. 

The night, methinks, is but the daylight sick. 

Italian division of Ume. R. J. ii. 4, i. 
Is it good den ? 

Italian mode of interment R. J. iv. 1, f. 

In thy best robes uncover'd on the bier. 

/MraKua- repetition. II. 4, P. P. i. 2, a. 
O thou hast damnable iteration, 

• Ivanhoe.' reference to. R. S. i. 2, i. 

Be .Mowbray's sins so heavy in his bosom. 
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/odk'O-Xart— poppet throva at im Lmt, M. W.B. t,c 
Yon Utile faek-m^r 
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• Jack Drum's entertainment.' A. W. flL f , t. 

Jack o* tMe dodt — aatooutoa tlwt atrikaa the 
V. 5, a. 

While I stand foottBg here, hb Jmek ^tketUu 

Jack. R. T. iv. 2. a. 

Because that, like a jmek, than Iweprit tW Mrcla 
Betwixt th> begging and my meidifariaa. 

Jaek (at bowU). C^-. ii. 1, a. 

When 1 kissed the jaek, npon aa ap^Ht «• It hs 
away I 

Jodb— leathern drinklng-vesaela. T. S. iv. 1. a. 

Be the jacks fUr within, the jUla fUr withevt. 

Jodks— small hammers, moved by the keja, which Aftfte 
atrings of a virginal. So. cxxviH. a. 

Do I envv those jacks, that nimble leap 
To klM tbe tender inward of thy hand. 

Jades. II. F. iii. 7, a. 

He is, indeed, a hocw ; and all 
call beasts. 

Jades. II. 6, K. P. iv. 1, a. 

And now loud-howling wolvaa i 

That drag the tragic melaacholy ni^tt. 

Janus, two-headed. M. V. i. 1, {. 
Now, by two-headed Jamms. 

Jape— belonging to a bafToon, a japer. T. N. K. iS. i,s. 
Ye moat eoarae fStieae capacitiea, ya/i^ JadgB^Bk 

/(Oro^tAeelodk— tick of the pendulum. W.T.Lt,a. 
I love thee not njm c/ the etoek *»rM«HI 
What lady she her lord. 

Jaaaeta^ —jaunting, hurriedlv moving. R. 8. ▼. ft, «, 
Spur gall'd. and tir'd by jaaac^ BoUaffcnte. 
Jay of Italy. Cy. iii. 4, a. 

Whose mother was her painliog, hatk battsy'dUa. 

• Jephthah, Judge of lanel,' pasaaaa horn the haU d. 

H. ii. 2, 1. 

One fair daughter, and no auwe. 

Jerkins. G.V. ii. 4,i. 

My jerkin is a doublet. 

Jerusalem chamber. H. 4, S. P. iv. 4, f. 
In that Jemsalem shall Harry die. 

Jesses— term of fklconry, footatimna. O. HI. S, ■. 

her " 



If 1 do prove 
Thouch that her jenrt wrere my diear hsaiiaila^i, 
I *d whistle her on, and let her down tht wted 
To prey at fortune. 

Jest— a mask, or pageant. R. S. L 3, a. 
As gentle, and as jocoad, as to /cat, 
Goitoti^ht. 

Jews, toleration of, in Venice, and 
M. V. i. S, i. 

He lenda out money gratis, aad briafs < 

The rate of usance hoe with aa ia Veaka;. 
Jews in Venice. M. V. ii. 2, i. 

Which is the way to maatcr Jew'a ? 
Jig — ludicrous interlude. 11 ii. 2, a. 

He 's for a ji,7, or a tale of bawdry, or ht 1 
Jills— en ft of metal. T. S. iv. I, a. 

Be the jacks fair within, thejiilt fidr alihaBi. 

• Jog on, jog on.' W. T. iv. 2, t. 

Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way. 

JaAa-€i-<frMau— heavy, lethargic fellows. R. ii. I, a. 
Like Ji-kna-dreawu, unpiegaaat ofay 1 
And can my nothing. 
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Johnson's criticism on Edgar'a deaeription of tke 
6, (. How fearfhl 

And diizy *t is to east one's ey«a ao low ! 

Joint rini^, Dryden's deaeriptioa of. O. !▼. B, i. 
A yAnt ring. 

Joy—ueeA as a verb. R. S. ii. 3, a. 

The nreaent benefit whidi 1 poveaa - 
And hope to>y, ia littla Icaa ia Joy, 
Tlian hope eajoy'd. 

JwliWoas— judicial. Cor. v. 5, ». 

His laat oflTeneea to w 
Shall have/adwfsaa hcariag . 
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(▼.)--ilsk. Cor. Ui. 1, n. 

And ^lah 
To/Miq» a body with a dangerooa physio 
That 'a •are of death without it. 

-joat, ezaeay. T. N. K. i. 2, n. 

Where not to be eren jaiap 
Aa they are. 
/«fC— merely. T. And. iT. 2. n. 

Ay, jmtt a Terse in Horace ; I know it well. 

Jaat occaaion. A. L. ir. 8, a. 

And nature, stronger than his j'aft oeoasiom. 
Made him give battle to the lioness 

Joatioer. Cy. t. 5, a. 

Some upright jtutieer. 

Jmttif (r.y—iut over. H. F. iii 1, a. 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
C/erfaang and j'atty his confounded base. 

K. 

Kalherine of Prance. H. F. iil. 4, t. 
Alice, tu es este, && 

KMch. H. E.i. l,a. 

I wonder 
That such a keeeh can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o' the beneficial sun. 

JTaaf (tO — scnm. L. L. L. v. 2, a. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
(v.) — ^restrain. G. V. It. 4, a. 
A cur cannot keep himself in all companies. 

• (▼.)— car« for. M. M. iii. 1, a. 

Reaaon thus with lifs : 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep, 

Kmp (▼.)— dwell. V. A. a. 

And sometime where eaith-delving conies keep. 

JTaeps— dwells. M. M. i. 4, a. 

And held in idle price to haunt assemblies. 

Where youth, and cost, and witleas bravery keept. 
K^Minlgreen^liyetj of Robin Hood. H. 4, P. P. ii. 4, a. 

'niree misbegotten knaves in Kendal green came at 
my back. 
Kenilwotth, pageanta at. M. N. D. iii. 1, t. 

Let him name his name; and tell tliem plainly he is 
Snog the Joiner. 
Kerne. H. F iU. 7. i. 

A kerne of Ireland. 
Remea. H. «, S. P. iv. 9, a. (See M. i. 2, a.) 

Of gallowglasses, and stout hemes. 
Kemea and gallowglaases. M. i. 2, t. (See H. 6, 8. P. Iv. 9, a.) 

Of kemee and gaUowglasset is supplied. 

ir«tdb^-cask. H. 4, P. P. ii. 4, a. 

Thoa whoreson, obscene, greasy tallow-A^toA. 

JTcy-eoM— cold as a key. Luc n. 

And then in key-eold Lucrece' bleeding stream 

JTiS—ancient word of onset in the Enslish army. L. iv. 6, a. 

And when>J have stolen upon these sons-in-law, 

Then kUl, kiUt kiU, kiU, ki6. kiU. 
JTtZttiVVortA— Renllworth. H. 6, S. P. iv. 4, a. 

My giadous lord, retire to KUlingworVi. 
Kind kindly affections. A. L. iv. S, a. 

Whether that thy youth and kind 

Will the fkithful offer take 

Of me, and all that I can make. 

jnetf— nataial. Luc. a. 

Conceit, daeeitfUl, so compact, so kind. 

Kindle (v.V-instigate. A. L. i. I, a. 

Nothing remains but that I kindle the boy thither. 

Kindly nstnnllr T. 9. Induction 1 , a. 

This do, and do it kindly^ gentle sirs. 
Kindly gird-^re-proof meant in kindness. H. 6, P. P. iii. I , a. 

^eet king 1 the bishop hath a kindly gird. 
• Kiwg Cophetua,* ballad of. R. J. ii. 1 , i. 

When king Cuphetna lov'd the beggar-maid. 

King's warda. A. W. i. 1 , i. 

To whom I am now in ward. 

Kings, of onr fear. J. ii. 2, a. 

We do lock 
Onr former scruple in our strong-barr'd gates, 
KingSt of our fear. 

Kings chamber. R. T. iii. 1, i. 

Weleomoi sweet jprince, to London, to your cHamber. 



King's evil, care of. M. Iv. 8, t. 

Hanging a golden stamp aboat their neeka. 
iftiff, as a form of affiancing. R. S. ▼. 1 , a. (See O. / ii. 2, r.) 

Let me unkiss the oath 'twist thee and me; 

And yet not so, for with a kiu 't was m^tte. 
Kissinffcherries. M. N. D. iii. 2, u 

Thy lips, those kiteing cherries, 
Jfase— used as a verb. Cor. v. 1 , a. 

A mile before his tent faU down, and knee 

The way into his mercy. 

Knight, use of the term. Cy. iii. 1, i. 

Thy Casar knighted me. 
Knight of the Sun. H. 4, F. P. i. 2, t. 

Phcebus, — he, that wandering knight so fair. 
Knot-grtus—n low reptant herb. M. N. D. iii. 2. a. 

You minimus, of hind'ring knot-grass made. 
Knots— \mAm. R. S. iii. 4. a. 

Her fruit-tr^es all unprun'd, her hedges min'd. 

Her knots disordered. 

Knotted gardena. L. L. L. i. I, t. 

Curious knoited garden. 

L. 

Lahras — ^lip«. M. W. i. 1, a. 

Word of denial in thy lahras here. 
Lace (v.V-embellish, ornament. So. Ixvii. a. 

That sin by him advantage should achieve. 

And lace itself with his society.. 
Laced mutton. O. V. i. 1, a. 

I, a lost mutton, gave your letter to her, a Joeatf sialtrw 

Lad of the caaUe. H. 4, P. P. i. 2, a. 
My old lad of the castle. 

Lady of tlie Strachy. T. N. ii. 5, a. 

The lady of the Strachy married the yeoman of th* 
wardrobe. 
Lady of my earth. R. J. i. 2, a. 

She is the hopeful lady of my asrtk. 

Ladybrach — female harrier. L. i. 4, a. 

Truth's a dog must to kennel; he mast be whipp'd 
out, when the lady brach may stand by the Are anc stink. 
Laid on with a IroweA— coarsely. A. L. i. 2, a. 

Well said ; that was laid on with a trowel. 
Lamentation of the French. H. F. v. Choroa, t. 

Aa yet the lamentation qfthe French, kc 
Land damn. W. T. ii. 1 , a. 

Would I knew the vilUin, 

I would land-damn him. 

Lanterns, ancient. M. A. iii. S, t. 

Bear you the ^oatera. 
Lapwing. C. E. iv. 2, i. 

rar from her nest, the lap/wing cries away. 

Lash'd with woe. C. E. ii. 1, a. 

Why, headstrong liberty ia lashed with woe. 

Latch them — lay hold of them. M. iv. 3, a. 

But I have words 
That would be howl'd out in tlie desert air. 
Where hearing should not lauh them. 

Latch (v.) — ^lay hold of. So. cxiii. a. 

For it no form delivers to tlie heart 

Of bird, of flower, or shape, which it doth lateh, 

LoteA'if— Ucked o'er. M. N. D. iii. 2, a. 

But hast thou yet latch'd the Athenian's eyca 
With the love Juice. 

/.OKT— lately. R. T. iii. 1, a. 

Too late he died, that might have kept that title. 

Late, five thousand. T. Ath. ii. 1, a.- 

And late. Jive thousand. 
Late— recently. Luc. a. I did give tliat life 

Which ahe too early and too late hath spill'd. 
X^ted— obstructed, hindered. A. C. iii. 9, a. 

I am so lated in the world, that I 

Have lost my way for ever. 
LaUn. T. S. i. 2, ». 

Nay, 't is no matter what he 'legea in Latm. 
Latten bilbo— ^"^ord of thin latten plate. M. W. i. 1, a. 

I combat challenge of this htten bilbo. 

Laugh mortal. M. M. ii. 2, a. 

Like an angrr ape, 
Plavs such fantastic tricks before high heaven. 
As make the angels weep : w ho, with our spleens 
Would all themselves laugh mortal. 
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laueVd— laneed. L. ii. 1,a. 

With his prenued avord, Iw duffM bom* 
Mj anprovid«d body, UuMeh'd mine arm. 

/<4MMf— lawn, plain among tree*. H. 8, T. P Hi. 1. n. 

For through this lammd anon the doer will eomo. 
Jjgam d - l awn. V. A. a. 

And homeward through the dark Uumd nuu apaee. 
XaaaiTrtii^— washing L C. a. 

J^UMifritg the silken figures in the brine 

That seastm'd woe had pelleted in tears. 

Xaaadri/'laander or laandress. M. W. i. t, a. 
His cook, or his laundry. 

Laurel, naed adjectirely. A. C. i. S, a. 

I'ponyour svrord 
Sit lawrl victory. 

Lavoltaii. II. F iii. 5, t. 

They bid uii — to the English dancing-schools. 

And teach lacvltas high. 
I^w and heraldry. H i. 1, n. 

Who, by a seal'd compact, 

Well ratified by iaw and Itgraldry. 

Lay &y— stop. H. 4, F. P. i. a, a. 
Got with swearing—/*/^ by. 

Ix'adaoet in Af//— die unmarried. T. S. ii. 1, a. 

I most dann* barefoot on her wedding-dar. 
And. for your love to her, Uad ape$ %» heu. 

League, war of the. C K. iii 2, i. 

Making war againat ber heir. 
Xeoria^;— falsehotid. T. N. i. 5, a. 

r»ow, MtTcury endue thee with Uoimg, for thou 
apeakest well of foob 1 

Xe(R«(v.)— part with. G. V. iv. 4, a. 

II seems you lov'd her not to leave her token. 

Leone— licence. V. A. n. 

Chiefly in love, whose leate exce eds commission. 
LeaTen'd. M. M. i. 1, a. 

We have with a leatem'd and prepared choice 

Proceeded to you. 

Leek, custom of wearing the. II. F. ▼. 1 , i. 

Why wear your Uek to day ? St. Davy's day la past. 

Xeer — feature. A. L. iv. 1, a. 

But he haih a Koaolind of a better leer than you. 

Xeer— complexion hue. T. And. iv. 2, a. 

Here 's a young lad fram'd of another /err. 

l.eeie (v.) — lose. S<}. v. a. 

But flowers dbtill'd, though they with winter meet, 
X«ejebut their show; their subetanoe still lives sweet. 

J^Jt am yum right Aaatf— being, aa yon pass, left. A. L iv. 

3,8. 

The rank of osiers, by the murmnring stream, 
Left tm yuur right hand. 
*L eg e » alleges. T. 8. i. S, a. 

Nay. ^t is no matter what he *tege» In Latin. 

Leiger — re«iden» ambassador. M. M. ill. 1, a. 
Imendk you fur bis swift ambaasador. 
Where you ahall be an everlasting leiger. 

Xealni— aparing. H. ii. S, a. 

What lentem entertainment the playera shall receive 
from you. 

L'envoy. L. L. L. iii. 1, a. 

No fenwiy, no fenvvy, no salve, air, but a plantain. 

Leaf than kind. H.I. 2, a. 

King. But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my aon, — 
Ham. A li'tle more than kin, and leu lAoa hmd. 

Lemex linen. W. T. iv. 2, a. 

My traffic la aheets; when the kite boilda, look to 
letter linen. 

Let them work. M. M. i. 1, a. 

Then, no more remains : 
But that, to your sufficiency aa your worth, la able ; 
And let them umrk. 

Let (v.)— suy. W. T. i. 2, a. 

I'll give him my commisaioa. 
To let him there a month. 

Jjet (v.) — forbear. Luc. a. 

When Ctillatine unw isely did not let 

To praise the clear unmatched red and while. 

Jjft (v.)— ob*triict. Luc. m. 

Who with a lingering stay his course doth let. 

/.^(j— hinders. 0. V. iii. 1, a. 

WItai 7rt<, but one may enter it her window ? 
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X«ts— ofaatrueta. H. L 4, a. 

Unhaiwi me, gentlenMii ; 

By He«v«o,I' U makm m ghost of Mai tl 
Letfatalip. U. 4. F. P. i. S, a. 

Before the game 'a »>root tlio« atfll Ititm^p. 

Xetter— ayllable. Cy. It. 3, a. 

I beard no letter from my maater. 

Latfcera, formal eonelnaiona oL M. A. i. 1, {. 
Ere yoo flont old enda any ftirther. 

Letters, ancient forma of eondnsioita tou LacL a. 

So I eommend me from oar booe in giMl 
Z«ee(— «im. W. T. iii. 2, a. 

.Mv life stands in the level of your dicoM^ 

which I lay down. 

Levy. H. 4, F. P. i. l,a. 

Forthwith a power of Engliah ahall we fay. 
Zeierf— wicked. ILS. 1. l,a. 

The which he hath detaln'd for lewvd em| 
/.etM0y— wickedly. II. «, S. P. ii. I , a. 

A sort of naughty persona, lewdlg bent. 
Libbard — leonard. L. L. L. v. 2, a. 

With iilbard s bead on knee. 
Liberal — licentiously free. M. A. iv. 1 , a. 

Who hath, indeed, moat like a liberai viIWb. 
Liberal — licentious. O. ii. l,a. 

Is he not a most |»oiane and /Arra/eoaaaallar ? 
Liberal — unrestrained, nneontrolled. O. v. t, a. 

No, I will speak aa Uberal aa the north. 
Licence to kill (beaata dnri'ig Lent). H. «. 8. P. W. S» iL 

The Lent ahall be as long again aa it b; aad thoa Ml 
have a lieeneg to kUl tot a hundred i»^if«««g osm. 
Lie (v.)— mi<le. L. L. L. i. 1, a. 

Slie Ta\xAlie here on mere neeeMltjr. 

I4e/r y^ai— be Impriaoned in yonr stead. R.T.Ll,a. 
I will deliver yon or elae li*/itr ywa. 

Xi^/est— dearest. H. 6, 8. P. iii. 1, a. 

And, with your best endeavour, haw alin'd ap 
My liejett liege to be mine enemy. 

/;«ea— eoioum«, dwella. T. N. lil. l.a. 

The king liet by a beggar, if a bagfv dwall aav kia. 
Xics-4welU. H. 6, F. P. ii. 2, iL 

To viait her poor caatle where abe /w. 
Z,i/t«r— thief. T. C. i. 2,a. 

la he ao young a man, and ao old a i^fitrt 
Ligatiua,— from North'a * Plutarch.' J. C iL 1, i. 

Here is a aick man, &c 
Light o' love. G. V. i. 2, i. 

Beat aing it to the tune of Ugki •* laar. 

• Lig*'t o* love.* M . A. ill. 4, t . 

dap us into * l4^ 1/ /oee.' 

X,jyAfiy— commonly* R-T. iii. 1, a. 

Short summers lightly have a forward apiiag. 
JjUte — probable. M. M. v. I, a. 

6, that it were aa like aa it ia tme ! 

/,tk«se»— comelineaa. M. M. Hi. S, a. 

How may tikeneu^ made in crimaa. 

Making practice on the timea. 
LiAff— pleaaes. G. V. iv. 2, a. 

How do you, man ? the mnaie /ikes yvm boC 
X,,-A,n0— substanee. H. 4, F. P. Ui. 3, a. 

Well. I'll repeat, and that anddealy, vfaOa I ■■ fa 
some liking. 

/ytmirrA— alembic, tiart of a veaael ihroogb which tfttCe 
liquor pastea. M. i. 7, a. 

And the receipt of NHoa 
A Umbeek only. 

ZrfWleti— legalixed. T. Ath. iv. 3, a. 

For there ia boandleaa theft 
In limited profieariona. 

Li m ite d appointed. M. II. 3, a. 

I '11 make so bold to eall. 
For 't is my limited arrviee. 

Xfsu'ta— calculations, estimates. H . 4, F. P. I. 1, a. 
And many limiu of the char]{a aet 4l>wu 
But yesternight. 

XM'i— delineated. A. L. III. 2. a. 
All the picturea, fkireat lind^ 
Are bat black to Roaalind. 

Litt T. iv. 1,1. 

Come, hang them on thix lm&. 
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L i Mg g enealogy. H. F. ii. 4, n. 

He aendii you this mort memonble tme, 
In every branch trulv demonstntiye ; 
Willing you overlook this pedigree. 

Linen, price of. H. 4, F. P. iii. 3, i. 
Holland of eight shillings an ell. 

XoMt— courses, humours. M. W. iv. 2, n. 

Your husbsnd is in his old lines again. 

JAntUK'k — ^match. H. F. iii. Chorus, a. 

And the nimble i^unner 
With linstock now tlie devilish cannon touches. 

Lion in Book of Job. M. M. i. 4. t. 

Even like an o'ergrown lion in a cave 
Tliat goes not out to prey. 

Lions make leopards tame. R. S. i. 1, n. 

Give me nls gage : — Liam tnakt leopards tame. 

Xtft^limit. bound. T. N. iii. 1, n. 

I am bound to your niece, sir : I mean, she is the list of 
my voyage. 
JJit — bound, barrier. O. iv. 1, n. 

Confine yourself but in a patient list. 

Lists — limits. M. M. i. 1, n. 

Your own science 
Exceeds, in that, the tisu of all advice. 

Litters. J. T. S, i. 

To my /iMer, str^ght. 

I«tll»— miniature. A. L. iii. 3. n. 

The quintea^ence of every sprite 
Heaven would in little show. 

Little world. R. S. v. 5, n. 

And these same thoughts people this little uwrld. 

Live in thy tongue and heart. M. M. i. 1, a. 

Mortality and mercy in Vienna 

Live M thy tongue and heart. 
liw/tAorNi— liveliness, cheerfulness. R. T. iii. 4, ■. 

W^hat of his heart perceive you in his faoe. 

By any livelihood he show'd to-day ? 
L h er u suing out of. the nature of. R. S. ii. I, t. 

Call in the letters-patent that he hath 

Bv his attorneys-general to sue 

His littery. 
Livery. H. 4, F. P. Iv. 3, ». (See R. S. ii. 1, i.) 

He came but to be duke of Lancaster, 

To sue Ids livery. 

Livery coats. H. 0, F. P. i. 3, t. 
Blue-coats to tawny -coats. 

Xmatf— actual, positive A. L. iii. ?, n. 

I drava my suitor from his mad humour of love, to a 
living humour of madness. 
Xieca^— estate, means of living. L. i. 4, n. 

If I gave them all my /it;iii^, I 'd keep my coxcombs 
mysalf. 
Load-star. M. N. D. i. l,t. 

Your eyes are load-stars, 
Lo6— looby, lubber. M. N. D. ii. 1, a. 

Farewell, thou lob of spirits, I 'il be gone. * 

X«cknu»— coarse linen. Cor. ii. 1, n. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram 'bout her reechy neck. 

Loggats. H. V. 1, i. 

To play at loggats with them. 

Lombardy. T. S. i. 1 . i. 

Fruitful LomhardUt 

The pleasant garden of great Italy. 
Lomg ofyom — through vou. L. L. L. it. I, n. 

•T is long <{/"yw«,' Uiat spur me with such questions. 

X4M0 (MM"— long reckoning. H. 4, S. P. ii. 1, a. 

A hundred mark is a long one of a poor lone woman to 
bear. 
Xffurfiui (nsed as a substantive). M. M. ii. 4, a. 
^ As to a bed 

That Imging had been sick for. 
Lord have mereu on as— inscription on houses visited with the 
plsfue. L. L. L. V. 8, a. 

^^ Write ' Lord hane mereu on ns' on those three ; 
They are infected, in their hearts it lies. 

Lofd s sake. M. M. iv. 8. a. 

And I think forty more ; all doers in our trade, and 
are now for the Lord's sake. 

C«rAAtp— authority. M. N. D. i. 1. a. 

Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto hia hrdskip. 



I«atf— exposure. W. T. ii. 3, n. 

Poor thing, oondemn'd to lout 

Z««— caused to be lost. T. N. ii. 3, a. 

That, methought, her eyes had lost her tongue. 

Lots to 6/<uift4—tha whole number to a proportion. Cor.v. t, n 

It is A^ to bianJU 
My name hath touch d your ears. 

Louvre H. P. ii. 4, t. 

He 'II make your Paris Lomre shake for it. 

LoPe — used as the queen of love. C. E. iii. 2, n. 

Let lovet being light, be drowned if she sink. 

iMcer — mistress. M. M. i. S, a. 

Your brother and his lover have embrae'd. 

' Lover's Complaint,' ballad of. O. iv. 3, i. 
She had a song- of willow. 

levers — companions, friends. T. N. K. v. 4, a. 

Lead your lady off; 
And call your lovers from the stage of death. 
Whom I adopt my friends 1 

Lowted — treated with contempt. H. S, F. P. iv. 3, n. 
And I am lutcted by a traitor villain. 

Loxet— one that has cast off his own good and wellure. W. 
T. ii. 3, «. 

Lngelt thou art worthy to be hang'd. 
That wilt not stay her tongue. 

Ludlius, capture of, — from North's ' Plutarch.' J. C. v. 4, <« 
Kill Brutus, and be honour'd in his deatli. 

Lucrece, seal of. T. N. ii. 5, t. 

The impressure Her Lucrece. 

Lucrece, Shakspere's. Cy. ii. 2, i. 

• Our Tarquin thus 

Did softly press the rushes. 

Lucy family, arms of. M. W. i. 1, i. 

Theioeeis the (resh fish ; the salt fish is an old coat. 

Ludlow Castle. R. T. ii. 2. /. 

Me seemeth good, that, with some little train. 
Forthwith from iMdiaw the young prince bf fet. 

Lod's town. Cy. iii. 1, i. 

The fam'd Cassibelan, who was once at point 
(O giglut fortune 1) to master CsBsar's sword. 
Made Lw^s town with rejoicing fires bright. 

Luke's iron crown. R. T. iv. 1, i. 

Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain. 
Lunatics, treatment of. T. N. iii. 4, t. 

We 11 have him in a dark-room, and bound. 
Lupercalian feast,— ftt>m North's * Plutarch.' J. C. i. B, t. 

Our elders say, &c. 

Lurch'd. Cor. ii. 2, a. 

And, in the brunt of seventeen battles since. 
He Iwrch'd all swords o' the garland. 

Lush. T. ii. 1, a. 

How lush and lusty the grass looks 1 

JLastic*— lusty. A. W. ii. 8 a. ^ 

Par. rtere comes the king. 
Lafeu^ Lustieh, as the Dutchman says. 

Lutestring. M. A. iii. B, ('. 

His jesting spirit, which is now crept into a lutestrtng. 

Lydgate's description of Priam's palace. Luc. a. 

And little stars shot from their fixed places, 8ce. 
Lvly's • Euphues and his England,' passage from. H. F. U 

So work the honey-bees. 
Lyly's * Alexander and Campaspe,' passage from. Cy. ii. 3, J. 

Hark, hark, the lark. 
X^m— limmer, hunting-dog. L. iii. 6, a. 

Hound or spaniel, brach or lym* 

M. 

Macbeth's castle at Inverness. M. i. 5, 1. 
Macduff's castle at Fife. M. iv. 2, t. 
Mticulate—^ttAned. L. L. L. i. 8, a. 

Most maculate thoughts. 
Kad— wild. H. 6, F. P. v. 3, a. 

Mad, natural graces that extinguish art. 
Made against j^ra-— closed against you. C. E. Hi. 1, «. 

Why at this time the doors are made against you. 
MagnijictM^s — noliles of Venice. M. V. iv. 1, a. 

Enter Duke, wi* h magnifieoes. 

Mahomet. H. 6, F. P. i. 2, i. 

Was MaJiomet inspired with a dove } 
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Maim —mainland. L. iii. 1» a. 

Or •««!! the coiled waten iMTe the mam. 

Maim ofiight—nua*^ flood of li^ht. So. Ix. m. 
Nativity, once in the ai<ua of lights 
Crawls to maturity. 

Make the d)ur$ — malce fast the doors. A. L. iy. 1 , a. 
Make the doors apon a woman's wit. 

Make Cy.) — make up. A. L. iv. 3. a. 

Will the faihfal offer take 

or me, and all that i can make 
Make — invent. M. M. i. 5, n. 

Isab. Sir, make me not your story. 
Make it. H. iii. 2, n. 

And there is mach music, excellent voice, in this little 
organ ; yet cannot you make it. 

Makelea — mateless. So. ix. a. 

The world will wail thee, like a makt-lcu w ife. 

Makes n/M icp— does not conclude, decide. L. i. 1, a. 
Election stakes not up in xuch oonditioiu. 

Malkin. Cor. ii. 1, s. 

The kitchen malkim pins 
Her richest lockram 'bout her reechy neck. 

3fai/«(— mallard. H. 4, S. P. ii. 4, a. 

There is no more conceit in him than is in a maUet. 
Jtfa/t-tffomu— drunkards. H. 4, F. P. ii. 1 , n. 

None of these mad, mustachio, porple-hned Mo/t- 



Ifoflmmsj^— doubting, hesitating. O. iii. 3, a. 

I wonder in mv soul. 
What yon would ask me that 1 should deny. 
Or stand so aiosMimsf; on. 

Mammets — poppets. H. 4, P. P. ii. 3, a. 

This is no world 

To play with smimmu, and to tilt with lips. 
Maa my kaggard — tame my wild hawk. T. S. if. 1 , a. 

Another way I have to man my haggard. 
Sfau In the moon. M. N. D. vl,/. 

Myself the sioa T OC mo/m do seem to b«k ^ 

Manacle. T. i. 2, i. 

I 11 manacle thy neck and feet together. 
Manage — management, government. J. i. 1, a. 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms most 

With fearfhl bloody bsue arbitrate. 

Mamdragora — mandrake, a powerful opiate. O. iii. 3, a. 

Not poppy, nor mandraavra^ 
"Sot all the drowsy syrups of the world. 
Mane. O. ii. 1, a. 

The chidden billow seems to pelt the cloods ; 
The wind-shak'd surge, wirh high and monstrous mane. 
Mane, used as a ploral noun. V. A. a. 

His braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass'd crest now stancf on end. 

Manes of horses, soperstition respecting. R. J. i. 4, t. 

This is tliat very Mab 

That plats the sttanes ufhurses in the night. 
JVioaJKa^— masculine. W. T. ii. 3, a. 

A wtankind witch ! 

ifoaAta^ woman with the roughness of a man. Cor. iv. 2, a. 
Ste. Are you mankind f 

Vd. Ay, fool : Is that a shame ? 

Manner. L. L. L. i. 1, a. 

The manner of it is, I was taken with the maxner. 



, taken with the— inkon with a stolen thing in hand. 
H. 4^. P. ii. 4, a. (See L. L. L. i. 1, •.) 

Thou stolest a cop of sack eighteen years ago, and wert 
taken with the uuumer, 

i/oaaert— morals. A. L. iii. 2, a. 

If thou never aaw'st good ausaa^n , then thy mannera 
most be wicked. 

Manaions, old mode of boilding. H. E. v. 2, i. 
At a window above. 

Mantoa, notice of. R. J. v. i. 

JiforcA-0aa«--almond-cake. R. J. i. 5, a. 

Good thou, save me a piece of march-pome. 

IforcAes— ^mondaries, borders. H. F. i. 2, a. 

Thejr of those marches^ gracioos sovereign. 

Shall be a wall sofflcient to defend 

Our inland from the pilfering bosderezs. 
Iforft^crasa. R J. iii. 2, i. 

God save the wuuk ! 



Mark — oaed aa «n interjection. O. iL S, a. 

He hath devoted and given ap hianarif to tkt ( 
plation, — SMirA, — and deTOCement of 
graces. 
Marlowe's * Passionate Shepherd.' M. W. iiL 1, c 

To shallow rivers, to whoae ISdIa. 
Marlowe's * Hero and Leander,' lines firoaa. A. L. iiLli t. 
Dead shepheid ! now 1 llad thy saw «f ougfatj 
* Who ever lov'd, that lov d not at flrat tigktr 

Marseilles — pronoonced as a trtoyllable. A. W. ir. 4, a. 

His grace is at MarseiUes ; to which pi ape 

We have convenient convoy. 
Martians, house of the, from Plotaich. Cor. iL S, t. 

What stock he springs oL 
Martlemas—W th of November. H. 4, S. P. ii. S, a. 

And how doth the marUemoM, yoox aaaster? 

Masks, ii. V. iv. 4. f. 

Son-expelling moA. 

Masks. R. J. i. 1. 1. 

These happy masks, that klas fkir ladies' tanws. 
Being black, put na in mind they bide the fbir. 

Master person. L. L. L. iv. 2. a. 
Good morrow, wkoster persum. 

Master of fence. M. W. i. 1, 1. 

At sword and dagger with a matter t^ftmee. 

Mastick. T. C. i. 3. a. 

When rank Thersitea opes hia aMUtaek jaws. 

Jlfoted— made senseless. C. E. iii. 2, a. 

Not mad, but mated; how, 1 do not know. 
Mated — amated, dismayed. M. V. i. m. 

My mind she has mated, and amas'd aaj sight. 
If otei^— confounded. V. A. a. 

Her more than haste is mated with ddays. 

Material /uU— tool with matter in him. A. L. itL S, a. 

A material fifull 
i/otes— destroys, confounds. H. 6, 8. P. iii. l, ■. 

For that is good deeett 

Which mates him first that first intends ( 

Jfaaad— basket. L. C. a. 

A thousand (kvoois from a 

May -day. M. N. D. i. l,t. 

To do observance to a wtan 

Maxes. T. iii. 3, t. 

Here 's a aMue trod, indeed, 
Throogh forthrighta and meanders. 
JfeoTd— compounded. M. M. iv. 2, a. 

Were he meaPd 
With that which he correcu, then were 1 
Meam Hn music)— tenw. G. V. i. 2, a. 

There wanteth but a meam to fill jmu 



o/Majf. 



Mean (in music) — an intermediate part. L. L. L. t. 2, a 

Nay, he can mng 
A aMoa most meanly. 

ifeaa«— tenors, lutermediate Toiees. W. T. ir.S, L 

Meamsnad ' 



Means — resources, powers, capacitiea. L. It. 1, a. 

Full oft 't ia leea 

Oor means secore os ; and oar mere Af fttrte 

Prove oor commodities. 
Meant luee — meant as love. R. J. iii. 5, a. 

Bat thankful even for hate, that la 

Jfaonrre— grave dance. L. L. L. ▼. 2, a. 
To tread a measure with you on thia 1 

Measure. R. J. i. 4, f. 

We '11 measure them a meaemre. 
Measmres— solemn dances J. iii. I, s. 

Clamours of hell, be measures to out pomp. 

Mea smies cr a ve dances. V. A. a. 

Teaching decrepit age to tread the 

Mcd'eine potable. H. 4, S. P. iv. 4, a. 
Other leas fine in carat is 
Preserving life in tsed'cmei 

Medea. Ovid's invocaUon of. T. ▼. 1, L 
Ye elves of hills. 

JUeedf— meriu. H. 6, T. P. U. 1. a. 

Eadi one already blaxing by oar 

Jfs«(— even. M. A. i. 1, a. 

He 11 be meet with yoo, I doabt it 

MetMy — retinoe, attendants. L. ii. 4, •. 

The} sommon'd op their avtay, atimifhi look 



MEN 
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Mendicancy, laws for the luppreaaton of. L. Ui. 4, i. 

Whipped from tything to tything, and atoclied, pu- 
nished, and im prisoned. 

Menial servants and porters of Italy. R. J. iv. 4, i. 
Enter setTants with spits, logs, and baskets. 

Merchant — merchant-vessel. T. ii. 1, a. 

The masters of some mcretuvit^ and the merchant, 
Have just our theme of woe. 

Merchant, used in opposition to gentleman. R. J. ii. 4, i. 
\Vhat saucy merchant vras tnis? 

Mercy — reference to Ecclcsiasticus. M. V. iv. l,t. 
The quality of mercy is not strain'd. 

Merg — sole, unmixed, absuliite. M. M. v. I, a. 

Upon his mere request. 

Mere — absolute. II. £. iii. 2, n. 

To the mere undoing 
Of all the kingdom. 

Jlf4?re— entire. O. ii. ?, n. 

Certain tidingH now arrived, importing the mere per- 
dition of the Turkish fleet. 

i/cTtf— absolute, certain. P. iv. 3, n. 

Seldom but that pity begets you a good opinion, and 
that opinion a mere profit. 

J/rre— absolute. T. N. K. ii. 2, n. 

I see two comforts ri^ng, two mere blessings. 

Jiirrcd— marked, limited. A. C. iii. 11, a. 

At such a point, 
Wt^exx half to half the world oppos'd, he being 
The mered question. 

Merely — absolutely. T. i. l,a. 

We are merely cheated of our lives by drunkards. 
AfrrWy— entirely. A. C. iii. 7, n. 

The hone were merely lost. 

Mermai't. synonymous with syren. V. A. a. 

Tliy mermaid' t voice haih done me double wrong. 
Mesaes. W. T. i. 2. i. 

Lower mesus. 
Metal of India. T. N. ii. 5, n 

How now, my metal of Indui. 
AfrtaMMieo/— supernatural. M. i. 5, a. 

AH that impedes thee from the golden round. 

Which fate and metavhy%ic»il aid dolh seem 

To liave thee crown'd vtitlial. 
Methinks, already. W. T. v. 3, n. 

Would I were dead, but that, na^ta^, already — 

What was be that did make it ? 

Mettle — temper, disposition. T. N. v. 1, a. 

So much against the mettle of your sex. 
Mew'd—iejm of (klconry. R. J. iii. 4, a. 

To-night she 's mew'd up to her heaviness. 
If tcAer— truant. H. 4, F. P. ii. 4, a. 

Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a mcher t 
Midiing mallecbo. H. iii. 2, a. 

Marry, this is mkhing maUecho ; it means mischief. 
Middleton's * Witch.' M. iv. 1, t. 

Black spirits, &c 

Might. ^ M. N. D. v. l,a. 

Noble respect takes it m mighty not meriL 
Might— powtT. P. P. a. 

Let reason rule things worthy blame. 

As well as fancy, partial might. 

Mile-end. A. W. iv. 3, a. (See H. 4, S. P. iii. t.) 

He had the honour to be the officer at a place there 
called Mile-end. 

Mill sixpences. M. W. I. 1, t. 

Seven groats in mill rixpenees. 

Milton, notice of a passage in. R. J. ii. 8, t. 

The earth, that 's nature's mother, is her tomb. 
Afisite— aetor. M. N. D. iii. 2, a. 

Aiid forth my mi'suc comes. 

Mine enemy. R. S. i. 3, a. 

Norfolk,^40 far as to mine enemy. 
Mineral — mine, compound mass of metals. H. W. i, «. 

Like some ore. 

Among a mineral of metals base, 

Sliows itself pure. 

Mine9 — undermines, seeks to destroy. A. L. i. 1, n. 

And, as much as in him lies, mta^s my gentility with 
my education. 

Mi:t<;l(Hl damask. A. L. iii. 9, a. 

Hetwixt the constant red, and mingled damask. 



IftMDMJter— misronstme. H. 6, F. P. U. 3, n. 

Be not dismav'd, ftdr lady; nor mi$ouniter 
The mind of tal)x>t. 

MiJier — wretch, miserable creature. H. 6, F. P. v. 4,a 
Decrepit miser I base, ignoble wretch 1 

Ifucreat/'^-spurious. H. F. i. 2, a. 

With opening titles misereate, whose right 

Suits not in native colours with the truth. 
Misprising — undervaluing. M. A. iii. I, a. 

Diiidain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes. 

Misprising what they looK on. 

Miss — amiss, fault. V. A. a. 

He says she is immodest, blames her faicf. 
Missinqly—miaging him. W. T. iv. 1 , a. 

But I have, miismgly, noted he is of late much retired 
from court. 

Mistaken — misapprehended. H. E. i. 1, a. 

I am sorrv 

To hear this of him ; and could wish he were 

Something mistaken in 't. 
Mo — more. Luc a. 

Why should the private pleasure of some <MM 

Become the public plague of vaaoiymof 
Afo— -more. L. C. a. 

Found yet mo letters sadly penn'd in blood. 
MuUed—mutAtA up. H. ii. 2, a. 

Tlie mobled queen. 
Mock-water. M. W. ii. 3, a. 

Ah, monsieur Muck-water. 
Model— thing formed, or fashioned. R. S. iii. 2, n. 

And that small model of the barren earth, 

Which serves as paste and cover to our l>ones. 

Modena, battle near,— from North's • Plutareh.' A. C. i. 1, (. 

When thou once 

Wast beaten from Modena, Sec. 
Modem — common. A. C v. 2, «, 

As we greet modem friends withal. 
Modem — trite, common. So. Ixxxiii. a. 

That vou yourself, being extant, well might ahow 

How far a modem quill doth come too abort. 

Modo and Mahu. L. iii. 4, i. 

The prince of darkness is a gentleman ; 
Modo he 's called, and Mahu. 

Moiety. H. 4, F. P. iii. 1, a. 

Methinks, my moiety^ north from Burton here. 
In quantity equals not one of yours. 

Muiety — small portion, sliare. L. i. 1, a. (See II. 4, F. P 
iii. l,a.^ 

Curiosity in neither can make choice of cither's flivtA.'^. 
Ifvttfty— portion. Luc. De<lication. 

But a superfluous moiety. 

Moiety — portion. So. xlvi. a. 

And by their verdict is determined 

The clear eye's moiety, and the dear heart's part. 

MtAst star— moon. U. i. 1, a. 

And the moist star. 
Under whoee influence Neptune's empire stands. 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse. 

Moll Cutpurse. T. N. i. 3, t. 

Like mistress Mall's picture. 

Mome — blockhead. C. E. iii. 1 , a. 

Mvme, malt-horse, capon , coxcomb, idiot, patch ! 

Monarch. A. W. i. 1, a. (See L. L. L. iv. 1, a.) 
And you, monarch. 

Monarch of the north. H. 6, F. P. v. 3, a. 

You speedy helpers, that are substitutes 
Under the lordly aiMMircA of the north. 
Appear. 

Monareho. L. L. L. iv. 1 , i. 
A Monareho. 

Monopolies in the reign of Elizabeth. L. i. 4, i. 

If I had a monopoly out, they would have part on 't. 

Montagues and Capulets, badges of. R. J. i. 1, {. 
Here comes of the house of the Montaguea. 

//(Mtoato— term of the fencing-vchool. M. A. i. I , «. 
Is signior Muntanto returned from the wara ? 

Month's mind. G. V. i. 2, a. 

I see you have a momth's mind to them. 

Monument of the victory. H. 6, S. P. iv. 3, a. 
This siMiKai«a( tf'the victory will I bear. 
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Jfoorf— empriee. A. W. t. f » ». 

I am now, sir, mad-dtod in fortane's mood. 
ifoorff— mmnner. H. I. 2, m. 

Together with all formt, wtoodt, Aom of grief. 
Moom — nwd in the lenie of month. P. F. m. 

To ipite me now. each minute aeems a aoua. 

Moor-ditch. H. 4. F. P. i. 2, i. 

The melancholy of Muor-ditelL 

Moor* in Venice. O. i. 1 , t. 

The thick-lipe. 
Iforo/txe^-comment. V. A. a. 

Unlike myaelf thou hear'ft me wtoralixe. 

Moralize (▼.) — interpret. Luc. s. 

Nor could she muralize hia wanton si^ht. 

Mort gratuUite— more to be rejoiced in. M. M. ▼. I, a. 

There '• more behind that is mure grattUate. 
i/bre OJi^^ett— great and small. H. 4. S. P. i. 1, a. 

And wurre amd leu do flock to follow him. 

Mare and le*$ — greater and lens. M. ▼. 4, a. 

Both more and lea have j^iven him the revolt. 
Moriaco. H. 6, S. P. iiL 1 , a. 

I have seen him 

Caper upright like a wild »wri$eu. 

Morning's love. M. N. D. iii. 2, t. 

I with the mifmng'shce have oft made sport. 

Morning, description of, in ' Venus and Adonis.* R.J. iii. 

It was the lark, the herald of the mom. 

Morris-dance. A. W. it 2, t. 
A murris for May-day. 

Afom's^Nke— pike of the Moors. C. E. iv. 3, a. 

He that sets up bis rest to do more exploits with hb 
mace than a morris-pike. 

Murt if the deer — note of the hunter's bom at the death of 
the deer. W. T. i. 2, a. 

And then to sigh, as 't were 
The murt o' the deer. 

Mortal la/(%-extremely foolish. A. L. ii 4, a. 

As all is mortal in nature, so is all nature in love 
wtartal infjly. 
Mortal— ^emAXy. O. ii. 1, n. 

As having sense of beauty do omit 

Their mortal natures, letting go safely by 

The divine Desdemona. 

lf(/r(a/— deadly. V. A. a. 

Like to'a mortal butcher, bent to kill. 

Mortified moM — hermit, one indifferent to the concerns of 
the world. M. v. 2, a. 

For their dear causes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 
Excite the wurtijied aiaa. 

Mar t iae h ole of one pieee of timber fitted to receive the 
tenon of another. 0. ii. 1, a. 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them. 
Can hold the mortise t 

JtfoC— motto. Luc. a. 

And Tarquin's eye may read the mot afkr. 
MotUm — puppet-show. O. V. Ii. 1, a. 

O, excellent motion / O, exceeding poppet ! 

Motion — puppet-show. W. T. iv. 2, i. 

A MuCtuA of the prodigal son. 
Jf(4fo»— dumb show. Luc. a. 

For then the eye interprets to the ear 

The heavy aMt'^a that it doth behold. 

Mi 4i em9 impulses. H. E. i. I, a. 

iWlioni from the flow of gall I name not, but 
'rom sincere wtotioms.) 

Motions. H. iU. 2, a. (See G. V. ii. 1 , a.> 

I eonld interpret brtween yon and your love, if I 
could see the puppets dallyin;;. 

ifu</«y— fool. .So. ex. a. 

Alas, 't is true, I liave cone here and there, 
And made myaelf SimuUejf to the vifw. 

Motmt — Mount Misenum. A. C. ii. 4, a. 

We shall. 
As I conceive the journey, be at the Mn,unt 
Before you, Lepidus. 

Jf(*B>ite(f— term of falconry. II. F. Iv. 1, a. 

Hit afl'ections are hi,;her wmmnted than o\it%. 

Mome$ — mouths. H. ii. 2, a. 

Thoee tliat wouM make mottet at him. 



Moys. H. F. iv. 4, a. 

Fr. 8ol. O, pardonnez mor. 

Piet. Say'st thou me so ? is that a *jsm of s-jsf 
Atnrh Ortamdu—t. great d^al of UrlAndo. A. L. iv. 3, a. 

Is it not past two o'clock ? and l»ere arac* Orlim^ 
A/ Br*— expression of contempt. H. 4, S. P. iL 4, a. 

What with two poinU on your shoalder.' wmek! 

l/«»rA— ironical and contemptoooa f iimiiiwi T. Atk i. 
2, a. 

3 Lord. I promise yoa, my lord, yon mov'd mcaadk. 
Apem. Much I 

Mui&ers. M. W. iv. 2. t. 

1 spy a great peaid under her mmjier. 
Mulmutiiis Cy iii. 1,i. 

Altdmutims made our laws, &c. 
Murdering pieee— cannon. H. iv. 4, ■. 

I.Ike to a murdering pieee ^ In many places 

Gives me superfluous death. 
Afirre- wall. H. 4, S. P. iv. 4, a. 

The inc«fcsaiit care and labour of his mind 

Hath wrou|;ht the atare, that should conflae it in. 
Muscovites, costume of. L L. L. v. 2, i. 

And are apparell'd thus,— 

Like Ifaser/riies, or Uuaaans. 

Ifiis^ (v.)— wonder. H. «, S. P. iii. l,a. 

I auise my lord of Gloeter is not come. 

Music - a source of discord amongst the commentatots apo 
Shakspere. M. V. v. l, i. 

Tne man that hath no aiaric in himself. 
Music to hear. So. viii. a. 

Music tu hear, why hear'st thou music aadly ? 
Musicians. R. J. iv. 4, t. 

MusieiaasI O.tamsiciaas! 

Musit. T. N. K. iu. 1, a. (See V. A. a.) 
You hear the horns : 
Enter your aiant, lest this match between as 
Be CToss'd ere met. 

Musits. V. A. a. 

The many musits through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth to araase his foea. 

iTaM-scramble. A. C. iii. 11, a. 

Like buys into a muss, kings would start forth. 
And cry * Your will ?* 

Mutiaes — mutineers. H. v. 2, a. 

Methooeht, I lay 

Worse than the wuuimes in tne bilboes. 
My cake is dt/ugh — proverbial expression. T. 8. v. 1. 

My cake is duugh ; but 1 '11 in among the reat. 

My some rich jewel— wame rich jewel of my own. T. N =s 
'jf a. 

Or play with my stme rich jewel. 

Mj part in him advertise. M. M. i. I , a. 

But 1 do bend my speech 

To one that can my part im him adrertiae. 
Mysteries— aitiReial fashions. H. E. i. 3, a. 

Is 't poAsible the spells of France shonld jngjle 

Men into such strange mysteries t 



N. 

JVifipJKa— handkerchief. O. iii. 3, a. 

Des. I>t>t me but Und it hard, widiia diis hoar 
It will be well. 

0th. Your napkim is too little. 

iVirrpftta— handkerchief. L. C. a. 

Oft did she heave her napkin to ber eyne. 
Napless — threadbare. (>». ii. l,a. 

Nor on him put 
The napleu vesture of humility. 

Nashe's ' Ufe of Jacke Wilton.' II. E. 1. 3, a. 
Of fool, and featlier. 

Nature's productionB, f^loaophy of the oae or abav «4 
Cy. i. «, i. 

Whiles yet the dew 's on groand, gather those flos m 
Nature's copy. M. iii. 2, a. 

But in them nature^ t copy *f not eteree. 

j Nautical knowleiUre of Shakspere. T. i. l.i. 
' BoatsMain, &c. 

! Needleu — n«*dlng not. A. L. ii. 1, a. 

J First, for his weeping into the nemUeu str^kas 
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AVriib— needles. M. N. D. Hi. 2, ii. 

Have with oar neelds created both one flower. 

iVec/(i— needle. Lqc. n. 

And griping it, the weld his flnger prschs. 
AVer th« UMir- never the nearer. R. S, ▼. l , a. 

Weep thou for me in France, I for thee heie ; 

Better far off, than new, be ne*«r tfu near. 

Neif-tixX, M. N. D. Iv. 1, ih 
Give me your neif. 

Ifeif—Oat, H. 4,^8. P.ii. 4, «. (SceM. N. D. iv. 1, «,) 
Sweet knight, I kias thy neif. 

Nephew — term oaed generally for a relati\e. H. 6, P. P. 
11. 3, n. 

Plan. Declare the cause 

My fkther. earl of Cambridge, lost his head. 
mar. That cause, fair nephew^ that tmprison'd me. 
A>pA4*v«— grandsons. O. i. 1, n. (See R. T. iv. 1 , «.) 

You 'll have your nephewt neigh to you. 
Nnher-stocka — stockings. L. ii. 4, ». 

When a man is over-lusty at legs, then he wears 
wooden n^heT'SUKkt, 

New mnde — regenerate. M. M. it. 2, n. 

And mercy then will breathe within your lips. 
Like manViete made. 

* News flrom Scotland,' passage fi-om. M. i. 3, i. 

But in a sieve I'll thither sail. 
JV«j*— nearest, A. W. i. 2, n. 

And I speak the truth the nest way. 
Nice — affected. A. L. iv. i, n. 

Nor the lady's [melancholy], which U nice. 
JVu»— weak. H. 4, S. P. i. 1 , n. 

Hence therefore, thou nice crutch. 
ATtee— flight. R. J. iu. 1, n. 

Bade him bethink 

How nice the quarrel was. 

A^ce— trivial. R. J. v. 8, n. 

The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import. 

ATfcft— reckoning. O. V. Iv. 2, n. 

He loved her out of all rieJi. 
Nicks him like a fool. C. E. v. 1 , n. 

His man with scissars nicks him like afuo!. 
A'ieeo—ffrand'daoghter. R. T. iv. 1 , n. 

Who meets us here ?— my niece Plantagcnet. 
A't^Al-m/e— night-revel. M. N. D. iii. 2, n. 

Whatnight'Tuie now about this haunted grove. 
NighUv gulls him with intcllisrence. So. Ixxxvi. a. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost 

Which nightly gvtU him with intelligence. 

Nights of the early summer of the north of Europe. II. i. 1 , i. 
But, look, tiie mom, &c. 

Nile, rise of the. A. C. ii. 7, ». 

They take the flow o' Uie NUe^ &c. 
Nine worthies. L. L. L. v. 2, t. 

Pageant of the nine worthie*. 
Nine men's morris. M. N. D. ii. 2, t. 

The nine men's morris is filled up with mud. 

Nine yean oM— daring nine yeam. M. M. iv. 8, n. 
One that is a prisoner nine years old. 

Nine moans wtuted— nine months unemployed. O. i. S. n. 

¥ot since these arms of mine had seven years' pith, 

Till now some nine moans toasted^ they have us*d 

Their dearest action in the tented field. 
Nopoynt — ^the double negative of the French. L. L. L. ii. 1, n 

Biron, Will you prick 't with yoar eye ? 

RuSttline. Nopoynt, with my knife. 
No more — say no more. T. 1. 8, n. 

Ariel. My liberty. 

Pro. before the time be out ? no more. 
No manner penon—no sort of person. R. T. iii. 5, a. 
Give order, that no manner person 

Have, any time, recourse unto tiie princes. 
No reason ean sound his state in safety. T. Ath. ii. 1, m» 
It cannot hold ; no reason 

Can vrnnd Ms state in safely. 

Nt deal — ^in no degree. P. P. n. 

My shepherd's pipe can sound no deal. 

If (Mess -Btt^/isA— English nobilit v. H . F. iu. 1 , n. 
On, on, you nublett English. 

Nobody. T.iii.2,r. 

The picture of Ndtody. 



Noise^hnnA of musicians. H. 4, S. P. Ii. 4, n. 

And see if thou canst find out Sneak's aouiff ; mistress 
Tear-sheet would (kin have some music. 

Noise — music of thehautbovs. M. iv. 1, n. 

Why sinks that cauldron, and what noise is tliis ? 

Non-payment — ^penalty for. V. A. n. 

Say, for non-payment that the debt should double, 
la twenty hundred ki^es such a trouble ? 

None /or me — none, on my part. R. S. i. 4, n. 
'Faith, nonejbr me. 

Nonce— onee, the one thing In question. H. 4, ^. P. i. 2, n 

I have cases of buckram for the nonr«. 
Nook-shotten. H. F. iii. 5, a. 

In that nook-shotten isle of .\Ibion. 
Noontide prick — point of noon. Luc. n. 

Ere he amve liis weary no.ntide prick. 

Nor here, nor here, nor what ensues. Cy. iii. 2, n. 
I see before me, man : nor here, nttr her**. 
Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them. 

Nd thinkina on — being forgotten. H. iii. 2, r. 
Or else shall he suffer not thinking an. 

Note — knowledge. L. iii. 1 , n. 

Sir, 1 do know you ; 
And dare, upon the warrant of my note. 
Commend a dear thing to you. 

Noted weed—dteas known and familiar, through being alwa)";! 
the same. So. Ixxvi. n. 

Whv write I still all one, ever the same, 
Ana keep invention in a noted weed t 
NiM-pated—^K'Ox the hair cut close. I' . 4, F. P. ii. 4, n. 

Wilt thou rob this leathern jerkin, crystal button, 
nxAX-pated, agate-ring. 

Nourish. H. 6, F. P. i. 1, n. 

Our isle be made a novriih of salt tears. 
iVomm— a game at dice. L. L. L. v. 2, n. 

Abate a tlirow at aowin, and the whole world again 

Cannot prick out five such',* take each one in his vein. 
Now my dear lady. T. i. 2, x. 

Bonntifkil Fortune, 

Now my dear lady, hath many enemies 

Brought to this shore. 

Nowl—noVL, head. M. N. D. iii. 2, r. 
An ass's nowl I fixed on his head. 

Ar«tm6er'<i— numerona, numberous. Cy. i. 7, n. 
And the twinn'd stones 
Upon the number'd beach. 

Number's altered — the number of the metrical feet is altereJ 
T. N. ii.5,R. 

What follows ?— the nunUter *s altered! 

Numb'ring clock. R. S. v. 5, a. 

I wasted time, and now doth Time waste me. 
For now hath Time made me his nnmfring ektck. 

Nurtttre — education. A. I. ii. 7, n. 

Yet am I inland bred. 

And know some nvrture, 
Nuthook. M. W. i. 1, n. 

If you run the nvthooh's humour on me. 

o. 

Oaths upon the swoid. H. i. 5, >. 
Upon my sword, 

Obcron and Titania. M. N. D. ii. 2, t. 

Ill met by moonlight, proud Titanta. 

Objected — proposed, suggested. II. 6, F. P. ii. 4, n. 

Good master Vernon, it Ls well o()jected. 
Obs0fi(u;K«— performing obsecuies. H. 6, T. P. ii. 5, a. 

My sighing breast shall be thv fiineral bell ; 

And so t/bsequious will thy fatKer be. 

Obseqnious — funereal. H. i. 2, n. 

And the survivor bound 
In fllial obli^tion, for some term 
To do obsequtufis sorrow. 

Obteqnions — funereal. So. xxxi. n. 

How many a holy and obsequious tear 

Hath dear religious love stolen from mine eye 

Ofice9«fn«s''y— performing obsequies. R. T. i. 2, n. 
W^ile I awhile obiiequitnuly lament 
I'he untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster. 

Observed as they flew. L. C. n. 

And had let go by 
The swiftest hours fbserred as theyjl w. 
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Ohttaele—<httinM.te. H. 6, F. P. ▼. 4, ■. 

Fie, Joan 1 that thou wilt be ao rhtuidel 

OctaTia and OcUvina Caesar, meeting of,— from Nofth'a * Plo- 
tarch.' A. C. iii. 4. t. 

A more unhappy lady, See. 
Odd-eren. O. i. 1, «. 

At this odd-eten and dall watch o' the night. 

(/erpttrted — ^not eqaal to a port. L. L. L. t. 2, a. 
A little v*rrparttd. 

CTa'-rauAl— over-reached. C. E. i. 1, a. 

Im rillain is o'er-^amght of all my money. 
0'cr-^A'<^-enchanted. M. V. iii. 2, a. 
Beshrew your eyes. 

They hare o'er-lutjk'd me. 

(r<r-4{(«d— re^ed. W. T. i. 2, a. 

But were they false 
As o'er-ditd blacks. 

0'«r»frttip'<i— o'erstrewed. V. A. a. 

The bottom poison, and the top tftrttmw'd 

With sweets that shall the truest siM[ht beguile. 
Oev-cirdes. M. N. D. iii. 2, a. 

Than all yon fiery oes, and eyes of light. 
OfallloTes. M. \V. ii.'2, a. 

Send her your little page, o/ali hces. 
f)/a/?for«— M.N. D. ii. 3. 

Speak, of aid lures. 
O/ieasfm — when in season. M. M. ii. 2, a. 

Even for our kitchens 

We kill the fo»l o/seapm. 

Ofytnr answer— (otjon to answer. M. M. ii. 4, a. 
Yon granting of my suit. 
If that be sin, I '11 make it my morn prayer 
To have it added to the faults of mine 
And nothing o/yotir aaitrrr. 
0/-with. M. i. 2, a. 

From the western isles 
(y kernes and gallowglaases is supplied. 

O/nuhwss— on account of rashness. A. C. ii. 2, a. 

If Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 

Were well deserved v/rashMes$. 
0/alt 'satfd yet— of all who have essayed yet. P. I. 1 , a. 

0/ ail' say d yet^ mayat thou prove prosperous. 
Off-eapp d. O. i. 1, a. 

Three great ones of the cJtr, 

In personal suit to make me his lieutenant, 

Off^appd to him. 

(^ervsg sassU ing. H. 4, F. P. iv. 1, a. 
We of the offering side 
Must keep aloof from strict arbitrement. 
Q^ce— business. T. I. 1, a. 

A plague npon thb howling I they are louder than the 
weather, or our i^iu. 

Offkers of night— ni^ht guard. O. i . 1 , a. 

And raise some special officers of night. 
Offices of a mansion. R. S. i. 2, t. 

Unpeopled offices. 
Offices— Tooma of hospitality. T. Ath. ii. 2. a . 

When all our iffices have been oppress'd 

With riotous feeders. 
Old uews—nre news. T. S. iii. 2, n. 

Master, master ! news, old news. 
Old cot/— great bustle. M. A. v. 2, a. 

Yonder 's old coil at homo. 
Old/heed ancient— old patched-np standard. II . 4, F. P. iv. 2, n. 

Ten times more dishonourable ragged than an Jid- 
faced ancient. 

Old actf— extreme merriment. H. 4, S. P. ii. 4, a. 

By the mass, here will be old utis. 
0»rf— wold. L, iii. 4, a. 

Swithold footed thrice the old, 
0mm— portentous event. H. i. 1, %. 

As harbingers preceding still the fates. 

And prologue to the onsen coming on. 

Omena and prodigies,— from North's • Plntarch.' J. C. I. S, i. 
A common slave, &e. 

« On a day.' L. L. L. iv. 3, t. 

On a dayt See. 

Oi-4et as go on. W. T. v. 8, a. Itiarequir'd 

You do awake your faith ; Then, all stand still : 
Oa : Those that think it b unlaw fU busim 
1 an: aboot, let them depart. 
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Oa Au ibw»— down on his knee. Cor. ii. S, a. 

Tarquin'a self he aaet. 
And strack him am his knee, 

On--<ir. J. C. i. 2,a. 

And be not jealooa on me, gentle Bratos. 

Oace this — once for all. C. E. iiL 1, a. 

Oace this, — Your long experience of her wisdoas. 

Oacis once for all. M. A. i. 1, a. 
'T i« once, thon loveat. 

Oar^— Bometimes. H. E. i. 2, a. 

What we oii do beat. 
By kick interpreters, once weak onea, ia 

Not ours, or not allow 'd. 

Oa<^— pronounced on. O. V. ii. 1, a. 

FaJ. Not mine ; my gloves are on. 
Speed. Wh; , then thSi may be joors, for 
oae. 

Oneyeis. H. 4. F. P. ii. I , a. 

Burgomasters and great csuyers. 

Opal — gem ahoae colours change when vieved in diiinvai 
lights. T. N. ii. 4, a. 

Thy mind is a very ^ftoi!. 
Open room. M.M.ii. l,a. 

It ia an opea ruoai, and good for winter. 

Ophelia's songs, music of. II. iv. 6, t. 

How should I your true love know 
From another one ? 

O^toa— reputation. II. 4, F. P. t. 4, a. 
Thou haat redeem 'd thy lost opiniom. 

Opcatoa-r-reputation. T. N. K. iii. 6, a. 

Might breed the ruin of my name'a opmiam. 

Opposite with—oTn different opinion. T. N. iL d, a. 
Be opposite with a kinsman. 

C^ppoftttf— adversary. M. M. iii. 2, a. 

Or you imagine me too unburtful an eippiMite. 
Or — gold in heraldry. Lnc. a. 

Virtue would stain that or with silver white. 
Or e*er — before, sooner than. T. L 2, a. 

I would 

Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e'er 

It shouto tne good ship so have awailow'd. 
Or e'er — before. J. iv. 3, a. 

Two long days' journey, lords, or ^er we meet. 
OrAs— fairy-rings. M. N. D. ii. 1, a. 

And I serve the fairy queen. 

To dew her wr£« upon the green. 
Ordrr— rule, canon of eccleidastical authority. H. v. I, «. 

Her death w as doabcfttl ; 

And, but that great command o erswaya the l.. 

She should in ground unsanciified have lodg'd. 
Ordnance. H. 4. F. P. ii. 3, t. 

Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin. 
Or^K/(;a»— proud. T. C. Prologue, n. 

The princes orgvlous, their high blood daf' d. 
OftCTt— dbplay. M. V. ii. 2, a. 

Use all the observance of civility. 

Like one well studied in a aad osiemt 

To please his grandam. 
Ouphes—eobliwi. M. W. iv. 4, a. 

Like urchins, onphes, and fiuriea. 
Ont of ail whooping— beyond all meaaare. A. L. iii. t, a. 

And yet again wonderful, and alter tlast ent »f ni 
whooping. 

Ont three years o/i— quite three years, old. T. i, », a. 

Then thon wast not 
Ont three years old. 

Ont of all ctfu— exceatuvely. II 4, F. P. if. l, ». 

The poor jade is wrung in the withers omt ofsH au. 
Out went the candle. L. i. 4, a. 

So, o«l treat the candle^ and we were left ^^ r^^Mw^ 
Oat— complete. Cor. iv. 3,a. 

Thou hast beat me oat. 

Twelve several times. 

Oner/town — flooded, drowned. M. N. D. ir. 1, ■. 

I would be loth to have yon ocr^luwa with a boner 
bag. 

Oversee this will. Luc. a. 

Thou, Collatine, shalt oversee this wilL 

Overture for the wars. Cor. i. 9. a. 

May these same instruments, whidi yon praftse. 
Never sound more, when drums and trampcis snail 
r the field prove flatteren ! Let eonita nni^iesba 
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Made all of fklw-fiie'd •oothing, where steel grows 

soft 
As the pvuite's silk ! 
Let them be nude an overtwefur the wart I 

Ovid s • Metamorphoses/ passage in. W. T. iv. 3, i. 

O Proserpina ! 
For the flowers noii that frighted thou lett'st fall 
From Dis's waggon. 

Ow'4 — owned. R. T. iv. 4, n. 

The slaughter of the prince that cw'd that crown. 

Ov'tl— owned, his own. L. C. n. 

O, that sad breath hi;* spongy lunj3;s bestow'd, 
O, all that borrow'd motion, seeming ow'd. 

Owe—possess. L. L. L. i. 2, r. 

For still her cheeks possess the same, 
Which native she doth moe. 

Owe— own. C. E. iii 1. a- 

Oat from the house I otce. 

Owe (▼.)— possess. T. N. i. 5. a. 

Ourselves we do not owe ; 
What is decreed must bo. 

Owe, and succeed thy weakness. M. M. ii. 4, n. 

Else let my brother die. 
If not a feodary, but only he • 

Owe, and succeed thy weakneu. 

Oiffe— own. So. Ixx. n. 

Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts shouldst otce* 

Owe (v.)— own. P. v. 1, n. 

Where were you bred ? 

And how achicv'd you these endowments, which 

You make more rich to owe t 
0we9—own%. J. ii. I , ». IVs pleased tlien 

To pay that duty, >»hich you truly owe, 

To him that owes it. 
Owest — ownest. L. i. 4, a. 

Lend less than thou owest* 

Ox-yokes. A. L. iii. 3, t. 

The ox hath his bow. 
(>ye«— proclamation (pronounced as a monosyllable). M. W. 
V. 5, a. 

Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy oyes. 

P. 

Pack (t.V- contrive, arrange. T. And. iv. 2, a. 
His child is like to her, fair as you are : 
Go pack with him, and give the mother gold. 

Packmat — intrigues. L. iii. 1, n. 

Either in snuffs and packings of tlie dukes. 

Padduek—tn^. H. iii. 4. a. 

For who, that 's but a queen, fkir, sober, wise 
Would from a padduck, from a bat, a gib. 
Such d^ concemings hide ? 

Paddock-^ioAd. M. i. 1, n. 
Paddock calls. 

Padua. T. 8. i. l,f. 

Fair Padua, nursery of arts. 

Pageants. G. V. iv. 4, t. At Pentecost, 

When all our pageants of delight were play'd. 

Painted cloth. A. L. iii. 2, i. 

1 answer yon right painted cloth, from whence yoti have 
studied your questions. 

Piainted cloth. Luc. a. (See A. L. iii. t.) 

Who fears a sentence or an old man's saw 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. 

Pa>ocJke~coin of about three farthings value. H. iii. 2, n. 

And now reigns here 
A Tery, very — paiocke. 

Pair of bases— vmont for the le^. P. ii. 1, n. 

1 yet am unprovided 
Of a ptur of bases. 

Pale (v.)— impale, encircle. IT. 6, T. P. i. 4, a. 

And will you pale your head in Henry's glory ? 

Palliament — robe. T. And. i. B, a. 

This paliiawtent of white and spotless hne. 

Pap of hatchet. IL 6, S. P. iv. 7, a. 

Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, and the pap of 
hatchet. 

Papers (r.), H. E. i. l,a. 

And his own letter 
fThe honourable board of council oat) 
Must fetch him in be papers. 



* Paradise I^st.' M. N. D. i. 1, t. 

Ah me I for aught that ever I could read. 

Parc«i-at/(— partially gilt. H. 4, S. P. ii. I, a. 

Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet 

Parish top. T. N. i. 3, t. 

Till his brains turn o' the toe like uparish top, 

Parle — speech. O. V. i. 2, a. 

That every day with parle encounter me. 

Parling — speaking. Lnc. a. 

But she, that never cop'd witli stranger eyes. 
Could pick no meaning from their //Of /tay looks. 

Par/(ytu— perilous. M. N. D. iii. 1, a. 
By 'r lakin, a parlous fear. 

Parlous — perilous. A. L. iii. 2, n. 

Thou art in a parlous state, shepherd. 

Par/otts— perilous. R. J. i. 3, n. 

It liad upon its brow 
A bump as big as a young oockrel's stone ; 
A parlous knock. 
Part I had in Oluster's bltiod— my consangninity to Gloeter. 
R. S. i. 2, i». 

Alas! the part I had in Olotter's blood 
Doth more solicit me, than your exclaims. 

Part trt(A— depart with. C. E. iii. 1, a. 

In debating which was best, we shall part with neither. 

Partake (v.)— take part. So. cxlix. a. 

(^nst thou, O cruel ! say I love thee not. 
When I, against myself, with thee partake f 

PartoArr— confederate. H. 6, F. P. ii. 4, a. 

For your partaker Poole, and you yourself, 
1 11 note you in my book of memory. 

Parted — shared. II. E. v. 2, a. 

I had thought 
They had parted so much honesty among tltem. 
Porticn/ar— letter of detail. H. 4, H. P. iv. 4, a. 

Here at more leisure may yonr highness read ; 
Witli every course, in his particular. 
Parting of Antony and his friends,— from North's * Plutarch.* 
A. C. iii. 9,i. 

Friends, come hither. 

Fkrthians. Cy. i. 7, t. 

Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying flght. 

Partf— parties, party. II. 6, S. P. v. 2, a. 

Reigns in the hearts of all our present parts, 

Pash. W. T. i. 2, a. 

Thou want'st a ronghpash, and the shoota that I have. 
To be full like me. 

Pass on— condemn, adjudicate. M. M. ii. 1, n. 

What know the laws, 
That thieves do pass on thieves ? 

Passage. A. W. i. I, a. 

U, that hail I how sad a passage 't is i 
Passed — surpassed. M. W, i. I, a. 

Tlie women have so cried and ahriek'd at it, that ft 
passed. 
Passed — was excessive. T. C. i. 2, a. 

All tlie rest so laughed, that it poised. 

Passes — passages. M. M. v. 1, a. 

When 1 perceive your grace, like power divine, 

Hath looK'd upon my passes. 
Passes— exeeU, goe.i beyond common virtues. T. Ath. i. 1, a* 

A most incomparable man; breatli'd, as it were. 

To an untirable and continuate goodness : 

lie passes. 

Pasnng — surpassing. H. B, T. P. v. 1, a. 

O pasitng traitor, perjur'd, and unjust . 

Passionate — given up to grief. J. ii. 2, a. 

She is sad ana passionate, 
Passy -measures pavin. T. N. v. 1 , a. 

Then he 's a rogue and a passy-measures pavin . 1 hfta 
a drunken rogue. 

PatcA— pretender. C. E. iii. 1, a. 
Coxcomb, idiot, patch. 

Patch— fool. M. V. ii. 5, a. 

The patch in kind enough. 

Pktch a quarieL A. C. ii. 2, a. 

If you Ti patch a quarrel. 
As matter whole you have to make it with. 
It must not be with this. 

Poiched fool— fool in a particolonrpd coat. M. N. D. hr. 1, ib 
But man is but a patched /inol. 
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Patient (nted mm a verb). T. And. i. S, n. 

Patient youraelf, madam, and pardon me. 

Patiue — small flat diah oaed in the service of Uie altar. M. 
V. V. 1, a. 

Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with ptitincs of bright ^ohi. 
Path (v.) — walk on a trodden way, move forward amidst 
observation. J. C. ii. 1, n. 

For if thou path thy native semblance on. 

Paticaspallahris — ^few word^i. T. S. Induction 1 , n. 
Therefore, paucns pallahrxs. 

Pkul's walk. II. 4, S. P. i. 2, i. 
I bought him in Paul's^ &c. 

Paved fountain. M. N. D. ii. 2, n. 

By pared JimataiM^ or by rushy brook. 

Pax. H. P. iii. 6, t. 

But Exeter hath given the doom of death. 
For pax of little price. 

Pay A'nwMftir tmr offence by weight — pay the full price of our 
offence. M. M. i. 3, n. 

Thus can the demi-^^od, Autlioritv, 

Make us pay duwnfi/r our (tffvnce by weight. 

Pearls down sleeres — pearls set on down the sleeves. M. A. 
iii. 4, n. 

iSet «ith pearls down sleeves. 

Peat — pet, spoiled child. T. 8. i. 1 , a. 

A pretty peat ; 't is best 

Put finger in the eye— an she knew why. 
Prefd— shaven. H. 6, F. P. i. 3. n. 

PeeVd priest, dost thou command me to be shut out ? 

Peg-a-namsey.' T. N. ii. 3. i. 

Malvolio 's a Peg-a-Ramsey, and * Three merry men 
wo be.' 
PemiA— silly. C. E. iv. 1, n. 

Why, thou peeris/i sheep ! 
Peise (v.)— weigh. R. T. v. 3, ». 

Lest leaden slumber /xiss mc down to-morrow. 
PWsed— poised. J. ii. 2,.n. 

The world, who of itself is peined well, 

Made to run even. 

Peixe fv.)— keep in suspense, upon the balance. M.V. iii. 2, a. 

I speak too long ; but 't is to peixe the time. 
Pelican. H. iv. 5, i 

Like the kind, life-rcnd'ring pe/fcoa. 
Pelleted — ^formed into pelleU, or small halls. L. C. a. 

Lannd'ring the silken figures in the brine 

That season'd woe had pilUted in tears. 
Pelt (v.) — be clamorous. Luc. a. 

Another smother'd seems to pelt and swear. 
Pelting— -petty ^ contemptible. M. N. D. ii. 2, a. 

Have every pelting river made so proud. 
Pe/(M^— paltry, petty. R. S. ii. 1 . ». 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farm. 
Pe/liay— petty, of little worth. L. ii. 3, n. (S.'eR.S.ii. I, a.) 

Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes, and mills. 
Pt7lt»y— petty. T. C. iv. 5, a. 

We have had pelting wars, since you refus'd 

The Grecians' cause. 

Penalty of Adam. A. L. ii. 1, a. . 

llere feel we not the penalty of Adam. 
Penitent— in the sense of doing penance. C. E. i. 2, «. 

But we, that kftciw what t is to fast and pray. 

Are penitent for your default to-day. 
P^aM— pronounced as a dissyllable. M. W. r. 5, a. 

And Honi soit qui nud y pcnse, %»Tite. 

Pensioners. M. W. ii. 2, t. 

Nay, which is more, pensioners. 

PensUmers—couTtien. M. N. D. i. 1 , a. 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be. 
Pcnniea. M. W. ii. 2, i. 

I will not lend tliee m penny. 
Pemner—CMae for holding pens. T. N. K. iii. 5, a. 

At whose great feet I offer ap my penner. 

Pennyworth of sugar. H. 4, F. P. U. 4, a. (See H. 4, F. P. L 
2, i.) 

To r«-eeten which name of Ned I give thee this penmy- 
tporth of sugar. 

Pepper gingerbread— M^ice gincerljread. H. 4, P. P. iii. 1, a. 

And leave in sooth. 
And aaeh protest of pemer gmgerhreadf 
To TdTe*<i^iMX«la, and sonday-dtixena. 



P«ry^ -aasored. W. T. Mi. 3, m. 

llioa art perfect then, oar diip hatii tu9ct'A rasa 
The deaerts of BohemU ? 

Per/%ct— assured. Cy. iii. 1, a. 

I Msnperfeet 

That the Pannonians ana Dalmatiaiu, for 

Their liberties, are now in arnas. 
Perfuming rooms. M. A. i. 3, t. 

Smoking a musty room. 

Pmo/rtt— amulets, charms. H. 6. F. P. ▼, S, a. 

Now help, ye charming; spells, and perimpts. 
Pervjd — end. M. W. iv. 2, n. 

There would be no pt-rifd to the jesrt. 
Perifh used actively. H. r,, S P. iii, 2, u. 

li^•c»llne thv flinty h<>art, more hanl than they. 

Might in thy palace perish Margaret. 
Periwig. G. V. iv. 4, i. A colour d perhprg. 
Perjure wearing papers. L. L. L. iv. 3, a. 

He com«fS m like a perjtre wearing piipers. 
Perspectives. R. S ii. 2. f . 

Like perxitrrti'-es, which, rightly gaz*d npon, 

Shuw nothing but confusion,— ey'd aary. 

Distinguish form. 

PerreA (v.)— avert Cy. ii. 4, a. 

Let s follow him. and »<rrnrrl the present wrath 
II? hath a{;ainst him^ir. 

Peruse (v.) — examine. H. iv. 7, a. 

He, btring remi«s. 
Most generoos, and frre from all contriving. 
Will not peruse the foils. 

Peir-^//>ti^— companion, occupiers of the same seat E,' 
iv. <t ». This carnal cur 

Prevs on the ixsue of his mother's bodv. 

And makes her pewfdluw with others^ moaa. 
PAewe— companion, mate. P. i. Gower, s. 

This kmj? unto him took a pheirre. 

Who died and left a female heir. 
Pheese (v.)— to beat. T. S. Induction 1, a. 

I 11 pheese you, in fiuth. 
Philip .'—sparrow ! J. i. I , n. 

(iur. Good leave, good Pliilip. 

Baxt. Ph 'lip f—^pftmm ! 

Phill-h'Tse -horae in the shaAs. M. V. ii. 2, a. 

Thou hast got more hair on tliy ctiin tK»n Dobfaia c 
phill-hi/rse has on his tail. 

Philosopher's two stones II. 4, S P. iii. «, ■. 

And it shall go hard, but 1 « ill make >«««ii aHi'fawa' i 

twi ftones to me. 

Phraseology of the time of Elizabeth II. i, 1, i. 

More than the acopc 
Of these dilated articles a^low. 

Pidi (v.) - pitch . Cor. i . 1 , a. 

Aahigh 
As I could pick my lanoe. 

PtcA^d- trimmed. L. L. L. v. 1, a. 
He is too picked 

Picked — spruce, affected, smart. II. ▼. l , », 

The age is grow n so pickrd. 
Picked man ofcountriea. J. I. 1, a. 

Why, then I suck my teeth, and eatechi^^ 

My picked man ofomntries. 
Pickers and itfo/zTS- hands. H. iii. 2, a. 

So I do still, by these pickers andnealeru 
Pickt-hatch. .M. W. U. 2, a 

To your manor of Pickt-hatch ^ go. 
Picture — ^p**r»on. (». V. ii. 4, a. 

'T u but her picture I have yet beheld. 
Pierced — penetrated. O. i. 3, a. 

I never yet did hear 

That the bniis'd heart was pierced through the eir. 
Pight — settled, pitched. L. ii. 1, a. 

Wlien I di-ssuaded him from his Intent, 

And found him pight to do it. 
Pilcher — «rabl)ard. R. J. iii. 4, a. 

Will yon pluck your sword oat of hit pUrlkr T 
Pil'd esteem'd. II. 6, F. P. i. 4, a. 

And craved de«th. 

Rather than I would be so pifd esteem'd. 
Pilgrims. G. V. ii. 7, i. 

.\ true devoted pilgrim. 
Pj/r*-p^eled. M. V. i. 8. a. 

'the skilfal shepherd pUTd me errtahi wanils 
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Pir.ory. O.V.iv. 4,*. 

1 baT« stood on the pUlury. 

Pia—oentie ofa target. R. J. ii. 4, n. 

The TCTV pin of his heart deft with the bUnd bow-boy '■ 
bntt-ahaft.' 

Pin and web W. T. i. 9, a. (See L. iii. 4, a.) 
And ail eyes blind 
Witli the pin and web, 

Pmeft'd— painted. O. V. it. 4, n. 

And pinched the lily-tincture of her Ikoe. 

PneA'i->pettT, contemptible. W. T. It. 1, ». 
He nas oiaoover'd mv design, and X 
Remain a ptnch'd thing. 

Pinaee — small vessel attached to a larger. M. W. i. 3, ». 

Sail like my ptmocs to these golden shores. 
Pioaed and twilled brims. T. iv. 1, ». 

Thy banks with pUmed and twUied frniM, 

Which spongy April at thy best betrims. 
Pipe-nine. H. W. iii. 2, a. 

I think I shall drink in pipe-wine first with him. 
Pipes of corn. M. N. D. ii. 2, t. 

Playing on pipes of' com, 

Pittie-ward. M. W. Ui. 1, n. 

Marry, sir, the pittie-wardy the park-waid. 

Pface-^biding-plaoe. A. L. ii. S, n. 

This is no place, this house is but a butchery. 

P/(U«»— hononrs. W. T. I. 8, n. 

Thy placet shall 

Still neighbour mine. 
Plantain-leaf. R. J. i. 8, i . 

Your pbmtain-lea/ is excellent for that. 
Planehed — planked, made of boards. M. M. iv. 1, n. 

And to that vineyard is a planehed gate. 

Plantagenet. J. 1. 1, t. 

Arise sir Richard, and Plantagenet, 

Plate armour. H. F. iv. Chorus, t. 

With busy hammers closing rivets up. 

P/ates— pieces of diver money. A. C. v. i, n. 

Realms and islands were 
Am plates dropp'd from his pocket. 

P/at/brsu— olana. H. 6, F. P. ii. 1 , a. 

And lay new platforms to endamsge them. 

inatonism. H. F. i. 9, t. 
For government, &c. 

Plausibly — with expressions of applause, with acclamation. 
Lnca. 

The Romans /)fa«ft&/y did give consent 
To Tarquin's everlasting banbhment. 

Play-pheen — ^playfellows. T. N. K. iv. S, n. 

Learn what maids have been her companions said play- 
pheers. 

Play the swit— behave like men . T. i. I , n. 
Where 's the master ? Play the men. 

P^eocA'^— folded. A. C. iv. 12, ». 

Thy master thus with pUach'd arms. 

Please yarn wit^be pleased to know. P. iv. 4, n. 

Now please you wit 
The epitaph is for Marina writ. 

PliyAtrtf— plaited, folded. L. i. 1, n. 

Time shall unfold what plighted cunning hides. 

PJof— epot. H. «, S. P. ii. 8, n. 

And, in this private p/(/t, be we the first 
That shall salute our rightful sovereign. 

Plmek ^-descend. H. E. ii. S, n. 

Old Lady. What think you of a duchess ? have you 

To bear that load of title ? 
Anne, No, in truth. 

(Hd LaAu, Then you are weakly made : P/adk ^ a 

I would not be a young count in your way. 
For more tlian Idushing comes to. 

P/artJy— abnndaaee. H. Iv. 7, n. 

Fotr goodness, growing ian^plurisy. 
Dies in his own too mudi. 

PJariiy-^Ailness. T.N.K. v. l,n. (See H. iv. 7, n.) 

Tliat heal'st with blood 
llie earth when It is sick, and cur'st the world 
Of the pturisy of people. 

Plntaieh's description of the prowess of Coriolanus. Cot, i. 
3,1. 

To a cruel war I sent him ; from whence he returned, 
hii ttrows bound Hilh oak. 



Plutiirch's narrative of the war against tlie Voices. Cor. i.4,l» 

Before Corioli. 
Pockets. G. V. iii. 1,1. 

Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love. 
Pockets in sUys. H.ii.2,a. (SeeG. V.lii. I,{.) 

In her excellent white boeom these. 

Possy— motto. H. iii. t, a. 

Is this a prologue, or the p0e^ of a ring ? 
Pomt— particular spot. M. iv. 8, a. 

With ten thousand warlike men. 

Ail ready at a painu 

Po»f-dMc0— minutely exact. A. L. iii. 8, a. (SceT. N.U 
5, a.) 

You are rather point-device in your accoutrement*. 
Pont-<2ertc0— exactly. T. N. il. 5, a. 

1 will be ptAni-deviee, the Tery man. 
PUnt-dente— nice to excess. L. L. L. v. 1 , a. 

Such insociable nnipuint- devise companions. 
Poisons, laws respecting the sale of. R. J. v. I , f . 

Whose sale is present death in Mantua. 

Poise— balance. O. iii. 3, a. 

Nay, « hen I have a suit 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
it sliall be tall of poize and ditRcult weight. 
And fearful to be granted. 

Poking-sticks. W. T. iv. 8, t. 

Pokingsticks of steel. 
Pci/adb— Poles. H. i. l. «. 

He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 
P(;//ed— cleared. Cor. iv. 5, a. 

He will mow all down before him, and leave lits pa*, 
sage ptilled. 

Pomander. W. T. iv. 3, i. 
Pomander. 

Pomegianate-tree. R.J. iii. 9, t. 

Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate-tree. 
Pomewater — a species of apple. L. L. L. iv. 2, a. 

Ripe as a pumewater. 

Poor fool is hang d. L. v. 3, a. 

And my pour /uU is han^dl No, no, no life. 
Poor Jtihn — hake, dried and salted. R. J. i. 1, n. 

'T is well tliou art not fish ; If thou liadst, thou had<t 
been poor John. 

Port — state, show. T. S. i. 1, a. 

Keep house, and port, and servants, as I should. 
Port — appearance, carriage. M. V. i. 1 , a. 

By something showing a more swelling port. 
Portable. M. iv. 3, a. 

All these are portable 

With other graces weigh'd. 

Portage — port-holes. H. F. iii. 1, a. 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head. 

Like the bran cannon. 

PosseuCv.) -inform. T. N. ii. 8, a. 

Possess us, possess us, tell ns something of liira. 

Possess'd — ^informed. M. V. i. 3, a. 
Is he yet possess'd 
Huw much you would. 

Pursest'ti— informed. M. M. iv. 1, a. 

And that I have poufsi'd him, my most stay 
Can be but brief. 

Possess'd. R. S.ii. l,a. 

Deposing thee before thou wert pocsen'd. 
Which art possesfd now to depose thyself. 

Possessions; in two senses: 1. lands; 8, mental endo'^neiit^ 
G. V. V. 2, a. 

Thurio, Considers slie my possesnonnf 
Proteus. U, ay ; and pities them. 
TAvrio. Wherefore? 
Proteus. That they are out by lease. 

Post indeed. C. E. i. 8, a. 

If I return, I sliall be poet indeed, 

Powder-fiask. R. J. iii. 3, i. 

Like powder in a skill less soldier's^ftuft. 

Power of medicine, experiments upon the. Cy. 1. 6, t. 

Your highness 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart. 

Practtce— craft, subornation. M. M. v I, a. 

Or else thou art suborn'd against his honoui. 
In hateful practice. 
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PwpU a g m j oang n^. H . 4, P. P. ii. 4, a. 

Since the old days of goodman Adam, to the pvpU age 
of this present twelve o'clock at midnight. 

I'vrehag0—ihett, H. 4, F. P. ii. 1, «. 

Thoa ihalt have a aliare in our pwekase, 

Ptoiitans. T. N. ii. 3, t. 

Doei thon think, became thoa art ▼irtaona, there shall 
be no more aJces and ale ? 

Ftiritans, alloalon to. A. W. i. S, t. 

Though honesty be nopm-ium, yet it will do no hurt ; 
itwiU wear the rarpUceof homiUty over the black gown 
of a big heart. 

Porl'd. Lac. n. 

Thin winding breath, which pmrfd up to the aky. 

i*vrp<M»— eonveraation. M. A. iii. 1, a. 

There will ahe hide her, 
To listen our pmrpo$e. 

i*u4— thrust, deflanoe. M. A. t. 1, n. 

And made ajmsA at chance and •nffeianee. 

Fvtm (t.>— instigate. Cy. ▼.!,». 

Godsl if you 
Should have ta'en rengeance on my fkults, I never 
Had liv'd to j»iit ue this. 

Put to know— cannot avoid knowing. M. M. i. 1, ». 
Since I am pet to kmne^ that your own science. 

Puts the period often Ttom his place. Luc. n. 
She jnaa tAo period often jrum his place. 
And 'midst tne sentence so her accent breaks. 

Putter-out. T. iii. S, •. 

Which now we And 
Bach pytter-mu of live for one will bring us 
Good warrant of. 

PMtest «p— pattest aside. R. J. ill. 9, ». 

But, like a misbehaved and sullen wench. 
Thou pmttest ep thy fortune and thy love. 

jfnttimg on—incitement. M. M. iv. S. a. 

Lord Ani^elo, belike, thinking me remiss la mine 
ofliee, awakens me with this unwonted putting on. 
Puttodk — worthlees species of hawk. Cy. i. S, n. 

I chose an eagle. 
And did avoid a piutaek. 

PuMtel dirty drab. H. «, F. P. i. 4, s. 

Pueel(e or puxxel, dolphin or dogfish. 

Your hearts I *11 stamp out with my horse's heels. 

Pyramided jdural of pyramid, used as a quadrisyllable. A. 
C. T. 2, ■• 

Rather make 
My country's high pyramides my gibbet. 

' Pynmus and Thisbe,* a new sonnet of. M. N. D. ▼. 1, <. 
This palpable gross play. 

Q. 

VMuf (▼.)— slacken. A. L. ii. S, a. 

And let not search and inquisition 9*01/ 

To bring again these foolish runaways. 
Qao/f/V (v.) moderate. M. M. iv. 9, a. 

He doth with holy abstinence subdue 

That in himself, which he spurs on his power 

To quaiifjf in others. 

Qaa/>ty--kind. H. 4, F. P. iv. 3, a. 

Because you are not of our qaalitg. 
But stand against us like an enemy. 

Q muiel arrow. H. E. ii. 3, a. 

Yet, If that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 
It from the bearer. 

Quarry — prey. M. i. 2, a. 

And fortune, on ht.<i damned quarry smiling, 

Show'd like a rebel's whore. 
Quart tf'«e«— a French piece of money. A. W. iv. 3, a. 

Sir, for a quart ttecu he will sell the fee simple of his 
salvation. 

Quarter-staff play. L. L. L. v. 2, L 

I will not light with a pole, like a northwn man. 

goat O. ▼. l,a. 

I have rubb'd this young quat almost to the sense. 

Qasosy— delicate, ticklish. L. 11. 1. a. 

And I have one thing, of a quea»y question, 
Which I must act. 

QueU-mui^T. M. i. 7, n. 

Who shall bear the guilt 
Of oor great qutUt 

U 
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QMm— handmUL M.N.D.ti.l.a. 

And sometimes labour in the ^nem. 
Quest — inquest, Jurv. So. xlvi. n. 

To Vcide this tide is impa&nelled 

A quest of thoughts. 

QMStion— discourse. A. L. iii. 4, n. 

I met the duke yesterday, and had much questiau witti 
him. 

QaetttonoUff— capable of being questioned. H . i. 4, a. 
Thon com'st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee. 

Queslioned -convened. Luc. is. 

For, after supper, long he questioned 

With modest Lucreoe. 
Qassttoats^ — discouninv. A. L. v. 4, a. 

Whiles a wedlocK hvmn we sing. 

Feed yourselves with queatUming. 

Qaeitf— inquisitions. H. M. iv. 1, a. 

These false and most oontrarioua quesu 
Upon thy doings. 

Qaidk— alive. H v. 1. a. 

Be buried quick with her, and so will I. 

Quick whida Ue sUll. A. C. i. 2, a. 

O, then we bring forth weeds 
When our quick winds lie stUf; and our ills told os. 
Is as our earing. 

Qw'ddits— quiddities, subtleties. H. v 1, a. 
Where be his quiddits now ? 

Quillet, gaodfAet— argument without foundation. L. L. L. 
It. 8, n. 

Some tricks, some qwUett, how to cheat the devil. 
QutZfetf— quidlibets, frivolous distinctiona H. v. 1, a. 

Where be his quiddits now, his quillets t 

Quintain. A. L. i. 2, t'. 

My better parts 
Are all thrown down ; and that which here stands up 
Is but a fatatota, a mere lifeless block. 

QaK (v.>—requite, answer. H. F. iii 2, a. 

And 1 sail quit you with gud levo, as I may pick oeoik 
sion. 

Qat'lf— requites. M. M. v. 1. a. 

Well, Angelo, your evil ^'ti you well. 

Qafotfr— nimble. H. 4, S. P. iii. 2, a. 

There was a little gatcer fellow, and he would manage 
you liis piece thus. 

Quote (v.)— mark. O. V. ii. 4, a. 

And how quote you my folly } 

Quote — ^pronounced ecU. O. V. Ii. 4, a. 
I quote it in your Jerkin. 

Quote (vO— observe. R. J. i. 4, a. 

What curious eye doth quote deformities. 

Quote (v. >— observe. Luc. a. 

Yea, the illiterate, that know not how 
To 'cipher what is writ in learned books. 
Will quote my loathsome trespass in my looks. 

Qaoteci— observed, noted. H. ii. 1 , a. 

I am sorry tliat with better heed and Judgment 

I had not quoted him. 
QhoCss— observes, searches through. T. And. iv. 1 , a. 

See, brother, see ; note how she quotes the leaves 

R. 

R, the dog's letter. R. J. ii. 4, t. 

R is for the dog. 
Rabatoes, or neck-ruff. M. A. ill. 4, t. 

Troth, I think your other rahato were better. 

Ratk (v.) -strain, stretch, exsgfferate. M. A. iv. 1, •• 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being laek'd and lost. 
Why, then we raek the value. 

Aridk— small feathery cloud. T. Iv. 1, a. 

And, like this insubsUntial pageant fkded. 
Leave not a rocA behind. 

Jlodk— vapour. So. xxziii. a. 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rtLck on his celestial fkoe. 

Ragged — broken, discordant. A. L. ii. 5, a. 

My voice is ragged ; I know I cannot please yon. 

Aop'^erf^-oontemptible. Luc. a. (See H. 4, P. S. L I, a.) 
Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name. 
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Bao«e«rtt— most broken, torn. H. 4, 8. P. 1. 1, ■. 

And approach 
The ragged'tt hour that time ana spite daxe biinf . 
(▼ ) — pour down. M. V. iii. i, «. 
In meaiiure rata thy joy. 

mpt/u organs of her /aMtaty--eler»tehatuicf. M.W. 
▼. ft, n. 

Raise mp the organs o/ker/aatasy. 

Rakea. Cor. i. l,». 

Let us lerenge this with oar pUiea, ere we beeome 
rokes. 
IZasu— battering-rams. II. R iv. S, «. 

UkeroNU 
In the old-time of war. 
Raa/tf->orderly ranged, parts entire and diitinet. A. C. L 
1,*. 

Let Rome in Tiber melt I and the wide arch 
Of the rang'd empire fall ! 

AdO— fall. V.A.a. 

Rain, added to a river that ii roalt. 
Perforce will force it orerflow the bank. 

JZopwr- anachronism respecting. R. S. It. l,a. 
I will tnm thy falsehi)od to thy heart. 
Where it was forged, with my rayier's point. 

Rapiers. M. W. ii. 1,». 

I have heard the Frenchman hath good skill in his 
rapier, 

llaps--trtuisports. Cy. i. 7, a. 

What, detf sir. 
Thus raps you ? 

ArpCare— At. Cor. ii. 1, a. 

Your prattling nurse 
Into a ropfwre lets her baby cry. 
Aueo/— term given to young deer, lean and out of seaaon. 
A. L. iii. 3, a. 

The noblest deer hath them as huge as the rosco/. 

itajea^Mk«— like a lean deer. H. 6, F. P. iv. 2. a. 
Not raxcalAxket to fall down with a pinch. 

Btt'^-erased. P.i. 1, a. 

Her (kce the book of |n«ises, where is read 

Nothing but curious pleasure, as from thence 

Sorrow were ever ras'd, 
JZoayte— readied. L. L. I., iv. %, «. 

And ramght not to five wmks. 

Ramjht — taken away. II. 6, S. P. ii. 3, n. 

His lady banish'd. and a limb lopp'd off; 
This Stan of honour raugh t. 

A^ayAl— reached. II. 6, T. P. i. 4, «. 

Gome, make him stand upon this moldiill her>*. 
That ramiht at mountains i»ith outstretched arms. 

Aieia Tv.V-devour greedily. M. M. i. 3, a. 

Like rats that rarta down their proper bane. 
Bojfe d c o vered with mire, sullied. T. S. iv. 1, a. 

Was ever man so beaten ? was ever man so rayed f 

Baaed slashed. II. iii. 2, a. 

With two provincial roses on my rtued shoes. 

AoMs— roots. H. 4, F. P. ii. I. a. 

I have a gammon of bacon, and two razes of ginger. 

Re, Cs. R. J. iv. 5, a. 

I will carry no crotchets: I'M re yon, Iliyb yoa. 

Read (v.)— discover. H. 4, F. P. iv. 1 , ». 
For therein Hhould we read 
The very bottom and the soul of hope. 

Am^I— counsel, doctrine. II. i. 3, n. 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treada. 

And recks not his own read. 
ReoT-mire—hnt*. M. N. D. ii. 3. a. 

Some «ar with reor-iaros, for their leathern wings. 

Raar of our birth. W. T. iv. 8, a. 

My KoodOunillo, 
She is as forward of her breeding, as 
She is i' the rear ofimr hirxk. 

Rm m iy ea rly. T. N. K. iv. 1, a. 

Brother, 1 11 bring it to-mocrow. 

Vamgh. Do, very rearly, 

Beaem (v.>— converse. R. T. ii. S, a. 

Yon cannot reasom almost with a man 
That looks not heavily and full of dread. 

JiMUoa'd— discoursed. M. V. I!, fi. a. 

I reamm'd with a Frenchman yeaterday. 

JMvdk— three-atringed violin. R. J. iv. ft, a. 
What say yoa, Ua^ Reheekf 



T. fi. in. Ip ■• 
To one of yoor raBguiaj 
Eaongb iaahovn. 
Reekeai h ontsman'a note to leeall dMboaada. M. 4.Ll,s 
I wiL have a reeheat winded In aj tankmiL 

Rt!Oord(^.y-dug. O. V. T. 4 tu 

Tune my distreaaes, and record mj vooe. 

AeoordefT— flageolet, or snudl KagliA tote. H. tt. l,a. 
Enter one with a rseordrr. 

Records makea mnsie, siaga. P. iv. Oower, ■. 
She suni;, and aaade the nlgfat-Wrd ante. 
That still records with aaoan. 

Red tmtUce phrases alehooae terma. M. W. M. t. 

Your cat-a-monntain looka, year mrflMf 
Redbreast. Cy. iv. f, u 

The roddock would, Idc 
Redmee fv.>— bring back. R. T. ▼. 4, m. 

Abate the edge of txaiton, gioeloQa Lead, 

That would redaer tbeae bloody daya 

Reeckjf — begrimed, smokv. M. A. iii. S, a. 

Like Pharaoh's soldiers in the reccAy paintlav, 
Rfi/effd-^ntateA, M. M. v. 1. a. 

How I persuaded, liow I pny'd, and koMoI'd, 

How he refrlfd me. 

Refuae, technical nae of the word. H. B. tt. 4, a. 
I utterly abhor, yea, txoea ny aool 
Rtfjtse you for my judge. 

Regard s eonaiderations. L. i. t, a. 

Love 's not lovc^ 

When it Is mingled with regards that 

Aloof from the entire point. 
Regiment R. T. v. 3, a. 

The earl of Pembroke keepa hia 
Regime^ — government, authority. A. C. iii. C, a. 

And gives his potent rr^rawai to a tralL 
A«yreft«— salutations. M. V. ii. 9, a. 

From whom he bt in geth aensible re g r e ets. 

Regmerdm^nriompetue, H. 6, F. P. ill. 1, a. 

And in regmerdtm of that duty done, 

I girt thee with the valiant aword of York. 
Relapae of mortality. H. F. Iv. S, a. 

Break out into a aecond coarse of misckief. 

Killing in reU^me o/wmrtaUsg. 

Remeinber'd — reminded. So. ezx. a. 

O that our ni^t of woe aai^it hava reasmahn' 
My deepeat aense, how hard trao aorroor hits! 

/Znaiis— inattentive. H. iv. 7, a. 

He, being rvama. 
Moat generous, and free from all eou tii tlaf. 

12rau>rs0— compa^jiion. A. L. i- 3, a. 

It was your pleasure, and yoar own 

/Zmon^-«pity, tenderness. J. C. ii. 1, a. 
The abuse of greatness is wheA it 
Rewtorse from pov^er. 

iZnaorte— tenderness. V. A. a. 

' Pity,' she cries, * some Ikvonr— • 
AAaorsf/W— compassionate. G. V. iv. 3, a. 

\ aliant, wbe, rnar/rsr/W, well aoeomplish'd. 

Remjv'd—iiMtant. M. N. D. i. I, a. 

From .Athens is her house remonfd aeren 

Rewinted — remote. A. L. iii. 2, a. 

Your accent is something liner than yon 
chase in so rtmuted a dwelling. 

Rnmoces e tages. A. W. v. 3, a. 

Here '• a petition from a Florentine, 
Who hath, for four or five 
To tender it herself. 

Render (v.)— represent. A. L. iv. 8, a. 
(>, I have neard him speak of that 
And he did render him the moat anaataml 
That liv'd 'mongst men. 

Aneayoes — renounces. A. C. i. 1, a. 

His captain's 
Which in the scnflbs of)p«at llghta hatli 
The buckles on his bteast, reacogmes all 
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Renege (r.y—^en J, L. ii. t, a. 

Renegst affirm, and tnm their halejon 

Renew me with your eyea. Cy. Ui. S» a. 

Justice, and your (kther'a wrath, ahoald 
his dominion, could not be ao ao t l to mm 
deareat of creatorea, wonld evon 
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ReptCk^ucaXL Lob. a. 

I me for exil'd maJMty's r$pe(U 

Repetition of linM. L. L. L. iv. S, i. 

For when would yoa, my liege, or you, or you. 

Repiae (aaed m a substantive^. Y. A. ». 

Were never four such UmiM together mlx'd. 
Had not lib clouded with nis brows' fepine. 

Report, to kit great wortMnea—mj report compared to his 
great worthlneas. L. L. L. ii. I, a. 

And much too little of that good I saw, 
Is my report, to hit great toorthinett. 

Reproof— diMyroof. H. 4, F. P. iii. 8, a. 
Vet such extenuation let me beg. 
As, in reproof of many tales dens'd. 

Repugm (y.>— resist. H. 6, F. P. iv. 1, a. 

When stubbornly he did repum the tnith. 

About a certain question in the law. 
Asfsroe (v.) — presove. So. axxii. n. 

Reterve them for my love, not for their rhyme. 
Reterve (v.) — preserve. So. Ixxxv. a. 

While eomments of your praise, richly compil'd, 

Reterve their character with golden quill. 
Reterve(v.^ —preserve. P. iv. I , n. 

Walk, and be cheerful once again ; reserve 



That excellent complexion wliich aid steal 
The eyes of young and old. 
Retolve—be firmly persuaded. H. 6, F. P. i. 8, a. 
Retolve on tms : Thou shalt be fortunate 
If thou receive me for thy warlike mate. 

JZe^Mct— circumspection. V. A. a. 

Like the proceedings of a drunken brain. 
Full otretpeet, yet nought at all respecting. 

Re^teet — prudence. Luc. a. 

Retpeet and reason wait on wrinkled age I 

Retpeetive — having relation to. 6. V. iv. 4, a. 
What should it be, that he respects in her. 
But I can make reipectsos in myself. 

Retpeetive — regardful. M. V. v. 1, a. 

You should have been retpeetWt and have kept it. 

Retpeetive fy r e spectfully. T. Ath. iii. i, a. 
You are very rapeetively welcome, sir. 

ilaf^y— rusty, spoiled for want of use. Cy. iii. 6, a. 

IZestv sloth 
Finds the down pillow oard. 

RtftcnT^f— retold. B. T. iii. 1, a. 

Methinks, the truth should live from age to age. 

As 't were retaWd to all posterity. 
iZettres— retreats. H. 4. F. P. ii. S, a. 
And thou hast talk'd 

Of sallies and retiret, 
i2«(irts0->tteed in the sense of coming back again. Luc. a. 

One poor retirmg minute in an age 

Would purchase thee a thousand thousand friends. 

iZet)o/at«4M— change of circumstances. A. C. i. 8. a. 

The present pleasure, 
By revolvtUm lowering, does become 
"nie opposite of itself. 

Acfiserdn^-'echoed. L. C. a. 

From oflTa hill whose concave womb reworded 
A plaintful story firom a sistering vale. 

Rhodope's, or Memphis. H. 8, F. P. i. 6, a. 
A statelier pyramis to her I '11 rear, 
Than RModope*t, or Memphu, ever was. 

Rialto,the. M.V.i. 8, t. 

What news on the Rialto t 

Richard Cceur de-Lion and the lion, combat of. J. i. 1, t. 
The awless lion could not wsjro the flsht. 
Nor keep his princely hesrt from Richard's hand. 

Rkkett eoa»— highest descent. L. C. a. 

For she was sought by spirits of richest coett. 
Ridet the wHd store— plays at see-saw. H. 4, S. P. tt. 4, a. 

And ridet the witdmare with the boys. 

ilimf—ringed circle. H. 4, S. P. iv. 4, a. 

This i-i a sleep. 
That from this golden rigol hath dlvore*d 
So many Englisti kings. 

Ri0o^-.circle. Luc. a. 

About the mourning and congealed oee 
Of that blsek blood a watery rigol goes. 

Rim. H. F. Iv. 4, a. 

For I will fetch thy rtai out at thy throat. 
RijMlett, greem tomr—^ityring^, xT.v.l,a. 
You demi-poppets that 



By moonshine do the green tovr ringlett make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 

Rites. H. \. I, a. 

Yet here she is allow'd her virgin ritet. 

Rivage shore. H. F. iii. Chorus, a. 

You stand upon the rivage^ and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing. 

RivdU — partneis, companions. H. i. I,a. 
If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivalt of my watch. 

iZotui— open harbour. G. V. ii. 4, n. 

I must unto the road to disembark. 

Roaming. H. i. 3, a. Tender yourself more dearly; 

Chf (not to crack the wind of the poor phrase. 
Roaming it thus,) you '11 tender me a fool. 

Roaring devil i' the old play. H. F. iv. 4, a. (See H. 4, S 
P. iii. 2, i.) 

Baidolph and Nym bad ten times more valour than 
this roartng devil C the old piag. 

Roasted pig In Bartholomew fair. H. 4, S. P. ii. 4. i. 
BttrwolometD honi-pig. 

Robe of durance. H. 4, F. P. i. 2, a. 

And is not a buff jerkin a moet sweet robe o/dmraneet 
Romsge. H. 1. 1, a. 

This post-haste nd romage in the land. 

Roman law, Shakspere's acquaintance with. A. L. ii. 5, t. 
Nay, I care not for their names ; they owe me nothing. 

Romances of chivalry. L. L. L. i. 1, t. 

In high'bom words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, loist in the world's debate. 

Romans. H. 4, S. P. ii. 8, a. 

I will Imitate the honourable Rofmant In brevity. 

* Romaunt of the Rose,' antithetical peculiarities of. R.J. 
LI, I. 

O Inawling love ! O loving hate 1 

RoKM - pronounced room. J. iii. 1, a. 

O, lawAil let It be, 
That I have room with Rome to curse awhile ! 

Aoatfare— circumference. So. xxi. a. 

With April's first-born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven's air in his huge rtmdnre hems. 

Ronyon. M. 1. 3, a. (See A. L. ii. 8, a.) 
The rump-fed ronyon cries. 

Roof of the theatre. H. 6, F. P. i. 1, i. 
Hung be the heavens with black. 

Riae'^eeVdAdonit—%n expression found in Mariowe's yoem 
of ' Hero and Leander.' V. A. 

Rote-eheek'd Adonis hied him to the chase. 

Rosemary, for remembrance. H. iv. 5, a. 

There 's rouwutry, that 'tfor remembrmee. 

Round— a piece of music printed in 1609. T. S. iv. 1, {. 
Jack, boy! ho, boy t 

Ronnd with ytm — in two senses : 1. plain-spoken ; 8. in alio- 
sion to the game of football. C. £. ii. I, n. 
Am I so rovtd with you, as yon with me. 
That like a football you do spurn me thus ? 

iZ(;aade<^ surrounded. T.iv 1, a. 

We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 
Aonmimo— telling secretly. W. T. i. 8, a. 

lliey 'le here with me already ; whispering, roaadia^. 

Aoya//aJ(A«— faiths due to a king. H. 4, S. P. iv. 1, n. 
Thnt were our royal faiths martyrs in love. 

Rdyal mercliant. M. V. iv. 1, a. 

Enough to press a royal merchant down. 

Royni^ — ^nwngy. scurvy. A. L. ii. 2, a. 

My lore, tne roynith clown. 
Rub your chain with crumbs. T. N. ii. 8, a. 

Qo, sir, nU> yomr chain with crumbs. 
R^~-top ol a loose boot, turned over. A. W. iii. 2, a. 

Why, he will look upon his boot, and sing; mend the 
rtff^ and sing. 

RuflUxw. T. S. iv. 3, a. 

To deck thy body with his ruffling treasure. 

Ruffs. W. T. iv. 3, 1. 

Poking-sticks of steel. 

itata — ^the ruin which princes inflict. II. E. iU. 8, n. 
"There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruta, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have. 
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K »to ccmdoet, method of lUb. T. N. U. S, a. 

Yoo would not giw meaxu for this andrll ruh. 

Rnhet, H. 4, F. P. m. 1, <. 

On the wanton rvtAet lay you down. 

Roahea, caatom of stxewing. R. J. i. 4, L 

Tickle the lenaelen rwha with their heela. 

IbrtA— pity. Cor. i. 1, a. 

Woald the nobility lay aaide their nak. 

S. 

8ablc*. H. iii.2,f. 

Ili have a suit of aoUer. 

Soertftf— accursed. T. And. ii. 1, a. 

Come, come, our empms, with her sacred wit. 
To Tillainy and vengeance conaecrate. 

fiaoed aubjeeta, Shaki pere's treatment of. A. W. i. t, t. 

His plausive worda 
He aeatter'd not in ear--, but grafted them. 
To grow there, and to liear. 

&iii--aerions. O. V i. 8, n. 

Tell me, PUithino, what iod talk was that ? 

Sad — aerious. M. A. i. 3, n. 

The prince and Qaudio, hand in hand, in $ad oon- 
ference. 
Sad — grave, gloomy. R. S. t. 5, n, 

where no man ever comea, but that tad dog 

That brings me food. 

iiad~-f;nxe, Luc. a. 

Sad pause and deep regard beseem the sage. 

Ijbdiiea— aeriousneas. H. 6, T. P. iU. 2, a. 

But, mighty lord, this merry inclination 
Aoeorda ncft with tlie tadnea of my suit. 

8afe M. i. 4, a. And our duties 

Are to your throne and Rtate, children and servanta; 
\^'liicli do but what they should, by doing everything 
Sqfe toward your love and honour^ 

8t{f« (▼.)— render safe. A. C. i. 3, n, 

Ajad that which most with you should io/e my going, 
la Fulvia's death. 

&)^i— made safe. A. C. iv. 6, a. 

Best you sq/^d the bringer 
Out of the host. 

8a^e-«rave, solemn. H. v. 1, n. 

We sliould profane the service of the dead, 

To sing mge requiem, and such rest to lier, 

As to peace-parted souls. 
Sagg (v.)— sink down. M. v. 3, a. 

And the heart I bear 

Shall never $agg witli doubt, nor shake with fear. 

Sagittary — the arsenal. O. l. 1, a. 

Lead to the Sagittary the raised search. 

Sagittary, description of, by Lydgate. T. C. v. 5, i. 
The dreadfuf Soyittaty 
Appala our numbers. 
5^Aff— helmet. H. 6, S. P. iv. 10. a. 

Many a time, but for a ioUet, my brain-pan had been 
cleft with a brown-bill. 
Sallct nslad, herb which ia eaten salted. H. 6, 8. P. iv. 10, n. 
And now the word saiUt must serve me to feed on. 

&i/Zftt— ribaldry. H. ii. 2, «. 

One said, Uiere were no saUets in the lines, to make 
the matter savoury. 

Salt-ceUan. O. V. tii. 1,<. 

The euver of the tatt liidea the salt. 

SosM— heap, mass. T. C. ii 2, a. 

Nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unreapeetive Msie. 

Samphire. L. iv. A, f. Half way down 

Hangs one that gathers iamphire ; dreadful trade 1 

SoMd^iind — having an imperfect sight. M. V. ii. 2, a. 

Who, being more tiian Maud-blind. 
Satyr** danoe. W. T. iv. 3, i. 

Made themselves all men of liair 

Savoy Palaee. R. S. i. 2, t. 

Vake of Lancaster's palace. 

Sawn — sown. L. C. a. 

For OB his viaage waa in little drawn. 
What largeness thinlis in paradiae waa saara. 
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Scale 't. Cor. i.l, a. lahallteDym 

A pretty tale ; it may be yon have beara it ; 



tKiy— assay. L. v. 3, a. (See L. i. t, a.) 

And that thy tongue some toy of needing 



But since it i«rves my porpoee, I will 
To teate 't a little more. 

Scalet—xueA as a nngolar noun. R. J. i. t, a. 

But in that crystal tenle$^ let there be wcigh'L 

Scaling. Cor. ii. S, a. (See Cor. i. 1, a.) 

But yoo have ibnnd, 
SeoHnp his preaent bearing with hia paat. 
That ne 'a your fixed enemy. 

Scaligers, fkmilyofthe. R. J. v. i, i. 
Some sluul be punished. 

8eaa-9en\d. M.W. iii. l.a. 

This same teatt^ scurvy, cogging companion. 
S<»aiMu9— disorderly. H. F. i. 1, a. 

But that the teamUing and unquiet time 

Did push it out of further question. 
Scamels. T. ii. 2, a. 

And sometimes I 'U get thee 

Young $eameU from the rock. 
Scarfed iorft— veiael gay wi^h atreamna. M. ¥. ilL •, «. 

The tcarfed bark puta from her native bay. 

Scat re— rock, precipitous cliff. A. W. iv. S, a. 
Men make ropes, in auch a aoorrr. 

Scatk—hnrm, H. 6, S. P. ii. 4, a. 

And had I twenty times so many foee. 

And each of them had twenty timea their pev«, 

All these could not procure me any aeaiA. 

Scath (v.) - injure. R. J. i. 5, a. 

This trick may chance to aeatk yoo. 

&o(A/W— harmful, deatructive. T. N. t. 1, a. 

With which such seat/^/nl grapple did he : 
Scoace— fortification. H. F. iii. 6, a. 

At such and such a seuace, at sndi a 

Scope of nature. J. iii. 4, a. 

No natural exhalation in the sky. 
No Mcope o/natnre, no distemper d day. 
No common wind, no customed event. 
But they will pluck away hia natural eei 

Scotland, contests of. with England. C. E. iiL S, C 
Vrhere Sci4land r 

Smsiert— fencers. H. It. 7, a. 

The $eriw»en of their nation. 
He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye. 

Scrip-~-a written paper. M. N. D. i. 2, a. 

Call them generally, man by man, aeeotdi^g to tbc 
$cnp, 

5croy^«— persons afflicted with king'a evil. J. iL2,8. 

By Heaven, these McrtiyUs of Angieis float yoo, kla^ ! 

SadU- shoals of fish. T. C. ▼. 5, a. 

And there they fly, or die, lilce aealed aes/b. 
Before the belching whale. 

Sea of wax. T. Ath. i. 1 , a. My ftee drift 

Halts not particularly, but moves itaelf 
In a wide sea ofwnr. 

Seal, method of attaching to a deed. R. 8. ▼. t, a. 

What ued is that tbat hanga without thy boaam ? 

Seal of my petition. T. C. iv. 4. a. 

Grecian, thou dost not use me courteously. 
To shame the «ccf/i/'Biypett(ioa to thee 
In praising her. 

Seals. H. iii. 3, a. 

How in my words soever ahe be ahent. 

To give them sealtt never, my aoul, conaent 1 

Search out of the calendar, and nobody look after it. P. >i 
1, a. 

If it be a day fita you, seorcA otdoftia 
nobody look after it. 

Seared hopes. Cy. ii. 4, a. 

In theae wewi'd 
I barely gratify your Wve. 

W. LI, a. 
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V.)— to preserve by aalting. A. 
~ ia the best brine a maiden can 



he^um (v.V- ealt, preserve. T. N. L. 1, n. 

Allthia,tOMaan 
A brotber'a dead love, which she woald keep best 

Se^Min, ungenial, of 1598 and 1594. M. N. D. iL S, i 
Therefore, the winda, piping to oa in vain. 

Smahu— oaed as a verb. Cy. i. 7, n. 

Bleaa'dbetlMMe. 
How mean aoe'er, that have tbdr 
Which sraaoof eonfint. 
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SeaP—ihmau. H. F. i. S, n. 

We nev«r vtloed this poor aeat of England. 

Secondary stage in old theatres. O. v. 8, {. 
A beddiamber. 

Secondary stage, the. T. N. K. ii. 8, a. (See O. t. t.) 

Seconds. So. cxxv., a. 

And take thoa my oblation, poor but ftee. 
Which is not mix'd with seernds^ knows no art. 

Sect — in horticnlture, catting. O. i. 3, a. 

Whereof I takp this. Uiat you call love, to be a fMt or 
scion. 
Sectional rhyme, example of. M. N. D. iii. 2, t. 

Shall seem a dream, and firoitless vision. 
Secalar tones adapted to ▼exsions of the psalms. W. T. tw. 
2, t. 

Sings psalms to hornpipes. 

&cvntj/ — ^legal security, surety. M. M. iii. S, a. 

Iliere is scarce truth enough alive to make socfalias 
secure ; but teemrity enough to make fellowships aeeuned. 

Seeing — used as a notiU. W. T. ii. 1 , a. 

That lack'd sight only, nought for approbation, 
But only seeing. 

Seel with wanton dnlness. O. i. 3, a. 

No, when ligh^wing'd toys 
Of feather'd Cupid seel wttA vHutUm dulneu 
My speculative and ofBc'd instrument. 

&f/ti^-blinding. M.Ui. 8,a. 

Come, sse/tay iright, 

Skarf np the tender eye of pttifkil day . 
SecaiuM— specious resemblance. M. A. iv. 1 , a. 

Hero, And seem'd I ever otherwise to you ? 

Ciaud. Out on the seeming. 

Seeming seemly. A. L. v. 4, a. 

Bear your body more seeming. 

Seen— vend. T. S. i. 8, a. 

Well seen in music. 
Seen with misehief 's eyea. P. i. 4, a. 

my distressed lord, ev'n such our griefti are ; 
Here they 're but felt, and seen tvith mischiefs raes, 
But like to groTes, being toppM, they higher rise. 

Self king. T.N.i. l,n.- 

All supplied, and flll'd, 

(Her sweet perfections,) with one selfhngl 
SeZ/iioesrCTjpiy— self-sufBciency. L. L. L. iv. 1, a. 

Do not curst wives hold that se^f-soeereignty t 

Sellinga bargain. L. L. L. iii. 1, t. 

The boy hath sold kim a bargain, 
&atory— seniority. R. T. iv. 4, a. 

if ancient sorrow be most reverent. 

Give mine the benefit of seatory. 

jj^aM-eensibillty. O. ii. 3, a. 

1 had thought you had received some bodily wound; 
there is more sense in that than in reputation. 

Sense — impression upon the senses. O. iii. 3, a. 
What sense had 1 in her stolen hours of lust ? 

Separable — separating. So. xxxvi. a. 

In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable spite. 
&re— affection of the throat, by which the lungs are tickled. 
U. ii. 8, n. 

The clown shall make those laugh whose lungs are 
tickled o' the sere, 
Serioms htntrs — ^private hours. C. E. ii. 1, a. 

And make a common of my serious hows. 

Servant. G. V. ii. 1, i. 

Sir Valentine and servant. 

Sesey. L. iii. 4, a. 

Still through the hawthorn blows the cold wind : Says 
suum, mun, nonny, dolphin my boy, boy, Ses^i let 
him trot by. 
Sessor-^ quiet. T. S. Induction 1, n, 

Sessal 
Set (v.>.-in two senses : 1. compose ; and, used with by, make 
account of. O. V. i. 8, n. 

Give me a note: your ladyship can set. 
Julia. As little by such toys as may be possible. 

Srt— term nsed at tennis. L. L. L. v. 8, a. 
A set of wit well play'd. 

Set a watch. H. 4, F. P. i. 8, a. 

Now shall we know if Gadshill have set a tealM. 

Set her two courses. T. i. 1, a. 

&t ilsr ti0O eemrset; off to sea again, lay her off. 



Set oa— stirred np. Cor. Hi. 1, a. 
The people are abus'd— «et on, 

SevenJ plot. So. cxxxvii. a. (See L. L. L. ii. 1, a.) 
Why should my heart think that a teverolfiat, 
Whioh my heart knows the wide world's common 
jdaee? 

S e v e rah details. H. F. i. 1, a. 

The severaitt and unhidden paasajes. 

Of his true titles to some certain uukedoms. 

Serving-man. L. iii. 4, n, 

A se iv ing -man, proud in heart and mind. 

Shadow of poor Buckingham. H. E. i. 1, a. 

I am the shadow o/poor Bvckingham; 

Whose figure even this instant clouds pat on. 

By dark'ning my clear sun. 
Shakspere and Hogarth, Lamb's parallel between. T. Ath. 
i. 1, f. 

Follow his strides, his lobbies fill with tendance. 

Shakspere's Cliff. L. iv. 1, i. 

There is a cliff, whose high an<! bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep. 

Shakspere's grammar, objections to. R. J. ii. 3, j. 

Both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy physic lies. 

Shakspere's knowledge of art. Cy. v. ft, i. 

Postures beyond brief nature. 
Shall le tAoaoAt— where shall be thought. R. T. iii. 1, n. 

Your nighness shall repose tou at the Tower : 

Tlien where you please, ind shall be thought most fit 

For your best health and recreation. 
Shame decency. O. i. I , a. 

For sAanitf put on your gown. 

Shapes our ends. H. v. 8, t. 

There *s a divinity that «Ao|»0ff our ends. 
Rough-hew them how W3 wilL 

Shard, meaning of. Cy. iii. 3, {. 

The shorded beetle. 
Shard-borne beeti^— beetle borne on ita shards, or scaly wing* 
esses. M. iii. 8, a. (See Cy. iii 3. t.) 

The shard-home beetle, with his drowsy hums. 

fiAardi>-rubbish. H. v. 1, n. 

For charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her. 
She Md me well, deliver'd it to aur— she lov'd me well, who 
delivered it to me. G. V. iv. 4, a. 
Deliver it to madam Silvia : 
She loo'd me welt, delivered it to me. 

She 's my good lady—VMed ironically. Cy. ii. 8, a. 

Your mother too : 
She 's my good lady. 

She to scoat her duty—ebn knows to scant her duty. L. ii. 4, a* 

You less know how to value her desert. 

Than the to scant her duty, 
Sheav'd — made of straw. L. C. a. 

For some, untuck'd, descended her sheae'd hat. 

Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside. 

Sheep — pronounced ship. G. V. i. 1 , a. 

And 1 have play'd the sheep, in losing him. 
5Aeep— pronounced ship. C. E. iv. 1, a. 

Why, thou peevish sheep. 

What ship of Epidsmnum staya for me ? 

Sheer— ^xuee. R. S. v. 3, n. 

llioa sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain. 

Shent — roughly handled. M. W. i. 4, a. 
We diaU all be shent. 

Sheni r e proved. T. N. iv. 8. a. 

I am shent for speaking to yon. 

SAeal— rebuked, hurt. H. iii. 3, n. 

How in my words soever she be shent, 

SAml^-rebuked. T. C. U. 3, a. 
He shent our measengera. 

SAea^-^ebuked. Cor. v. 8, a. 

Do you hear how we are shent for keeping vonr grcst' 
neesback? 

Sheriff's post. T. N. i. 5, t. 

He says he 'U sUnd at your door like a sheri/T' p<M. 

SheRi»«aek. H. 4. F. P. i. 8,1*. 
Sir John Sack-and-S«gajr. 

• Ships of Antony and Cvsar,— from North's • Pl^jtarch A. C 

UlT?, f . 

Your ships are not well mann'd. 
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Shoal. M. i. 7, n. 

Bat here, upon thw bank and ghoaicttimtt. 
We 'd jump the life to come. 

Shoes. O. V.li. 8,t. 

This left sA««. 

Shooting deer. L. L. L. It. 1 , t. 

Where ia the bnah 

That we mast stand and play the moitherer m? 
Shove-ffmat. H. 4, S. P. ii. 4, t. 

A shave-groat shilling. 

Should hit visage— hin visage show'd. L. C. n. 

Yet show'd his visage by that coat more dear. 

Shrew — prononnced as shrow. T. 8. t. f , ». 

Hot, Now go thy ways, thon hast tam'd aenrst shrew. 

Lve. T is a wonder, by yonr leaTe, she will be tam'd 
•o. 
SAHns9;4t«e— time of shrift, or confession. H. t. t, a. 

He should the bearers jput to sadden death. 

Not shrtvutg-time allow d. 

Shyloek— origin of the name. M. V. I. 3, t. 

Shyloa. 
Si(— kin. T. N. K.i.2,a. 

The blood of mine that *s sib to him be snck'd 

From me with leeches. 
Side-^eeves — ample long slecTes. M. A. iii. 4, a. 

8ide-sleeveSt and skirts, round underbome with a 
Uneish tinsel. 
.Sides. M.il. l,a. 

Thus with his stealthy pace. 

With Tsrqain's ravishing «i<fef, towards his design 

Moves like a ghost. 

Si^ — seat. M. M. iv. 2, a. 

Upon the very siege of justice. 
8i^0i9— throne, elevated seat. O. i . t , a. 

I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal siege. 

Sightless — nn^ghtly. J. iii. 1, n. 

Full of unple&sing blots and sightless stains. 

SimpUdtjf — folly. So. Ixvi. n. 

And simple truth mitcall'd simplieity. 
SMMiiiar— counterfeit. L. iii. 2, a. 

Thou perjur'd, and thou simular of virtue. 
StagU—yointlena. H. 4, S. P. i. 2, a. 

Yonr chin double ? your wit singlet 

Sir— a title of priests. M. W. i. l, t. 
5ir Hugn, persuade me not. 

Sir Johm— title of a priest. II. 6, S. P. i. 2, a. 
Sir John I nay, fear not, man. 

Sir Nob. J. i. l.a. 

I would give it everv foot to Ijave this fkee ; 
It would not be sir Nub in any case. 

Sir reverence. C. E. iii. 2, a. (See R. J. i. t.) 

May not speak of, without he say sir reverence. 

Sir IZofert Ats— air Robert's, sir Robert's shape. J. L 1, a. 
Madam, an if m^ brother had my shapa, 
And 1 had his, sir Robert his, like him. 

StrroA — ^osed fkmiliarly, not contemptuously. H. 4, F. P. 
i. 2, a. 

And, sirrah, I have cases of buckram. 

Sityom oat— a term of the card-table. L. L. L. i. 1, a. 
Well, sit yum tmt ; go home, Biron ; adieu ! 

SttAtfactf— since. Cor. iii. 1 , a. 

Have you inform'd them sithcnee t 

Sinenny strihers — petty footpads, robbers for aixpenee. 
H. 4, F. P. ii. l,a. 

I am joined with no foot land-takers, no long-staff 
sixpenny strikers. 

Stses— «llowancea. L. ii. 4, a. 

To cut off my train, 
To bandy hasty words, to scant my ttseff. 

Shir (v.)— 4COur. M. v. 3, a. 

Send out more horses, skir the country round. 
Skogan. H. 4, S. P. iii. 2, t. 

1 saw him break Skogan's head at the eonrt gate. 

Sfeow— unwTought silk. M. ii. 2, a. 

Sleep that knits up the raveU'd sfeons of ear*. 
' Steeper Awakened.* T. S. Induction. 1, t. 

What think you, if he were convey'd to bed ? 

Sleidedsilk. L- C. a. 

Found yet mo letters sadly penn'd in blood, 
With steided sUk feat and affectedly 
Enswath'd, and aeal'd to euriooa aeereay 



Slip. R.J.ii.4,i. 

What counterfeit did I give yon ? 

The slip, sir, the slip. 
Smilets. L. iv. 3, a. Tho«e bappy 

That play'd on her ripe lip. 
Smilins at gnef. T. K. iL 4, a. 

she sat, like patieaee on a numnuient. 

Smiling at griff. 

SintrcJbMr— amntched, amndged. M. A. iii. S, a. 
Like the ahaven Hetcolea in the 
tapestry. 

Snuthlleld. H. 4, S. P. L t, i. 

A hone in Smithjield. 
Smooth (v.)— flatter. P. i. f , u. 

Seem'd not to atrike, but 
SsMWCAtM^flattering. Lnc a. 

Thy smoulhing titlea toa n^ged 
S me aped checked. Luc. a. 

And give the sn^^ed falida mors 
Sneck up. T. N. ii. 3, a. 

We did keep time, air, in our eatdwe. 
Sav^. aromatic powders uaed aa. H. 4, P. P. I 



to 



M/f, aromati 
17 lU. 1, •.) 
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Who. theiewith angry, wh«n it mmxt 
Took it in -^" 



Sba^^—dislikes. L. Hi. 1, a. 

What hath been aees. 
Either in sas/fl and packings of the dnkea. 
So AaUmy /oees— so that Antony Iowa. A. C. I. t, a 

I am quickly 111, and wcU, 
So Antony loves, 

Sohacase was like—hiM case was so like. C E. I 1^ 
That his attendant (so his eaee was Bkg, 
Reft of his brother, but letain'd his name). 

So much of earth and water wrought. So. xliv. a. 

But that, so auH:A</MrtAaaJ a. 

I must attend time's lelmre wifii my 

SoU—mt. H. i. 3, a. 

And now no soU, nor eantd, doth 
The virtue of his wiU. 

5oii!f— defilements, taints. A. C. I. 4, s. 

Yet Boat Antony 
No way excuse his soUs. 

So/idiV-earth. H. Ui. 3, a. 

Tea, this solidity, and compoond masBo 
Safes— solution. So. Ixix. a. 

But why thy odour matcheth not thy 

The solve is this,— that thon doat 

Soaie aatBre^— some impulaea of natoie. R. J. iv. ft. 
For though some natmre bids ns all laaaent. 
Yet nature's tears are reaaon'a oaenimflBl. 

SoaMttsiei— formeriy. M. V. i. 1, a. 

SoaiettaMs from her ayea 
I did receive (kir speechless meassgea. 

Songs in old comedies. L. L. L. iii. 1, i. 

Concolinel. 

Songs, fragments of old. H. 4, S. P. v. 3, t. 
Do nothing but eat, and make good dr 

Sooa at Jive o'cAwib— «bout five o'clock. C B 
St0MatJiveo'elodt, 
Please yon, I '11 meet with yon apoa ttM 
&wcA— truth. W. T. iv. 3, a. 

He looks like snoth, 
Soo(A— assent. R. S. iii. .3, a. 

Shonl .' take it off again 
With words of sootk. 
Sore— excessively, much. M. V. v. 1, a. 
I 'U fear no other thine 
So sore, as keeping safe Neriasa'a riiif. 

Sorrow wag. M. A. v. 1, n. 

Ab{ * sorrow wag' cry; hem, whan ha ahonlii 

S^(vO— eh< 
To sort 



Lt,a. 



loose. G. V. iii. S, a. 
aome gentlemen well akill*d in mi 



Sort— condition, kind. M. A. i. 1, a. 

Ison, How many gentlemen have yo« loal in tk 
action? 
Mess. But few of any sort, aad aooe of ■«■•. 

SoYf— company. R. S. iv. !,■• 

But they can aee a sort of tnitors 

St/rv— company. H. 6, S. P. ii. 1, a. 

A sort of nanghty p eia oaa , Wwdly 
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^Tt {y.) ■i rig n, a np ropf i aUi. Luc. n. 

When wilt thoa aort an hour great atrlte to end f 
StMrteth—^onaoxteth. V. A. s. 

And sometime aorteth with a herd of deer. 
So ud e xprenion of fktlfne. T, S. iv. 1 , n. 

Sit down, Kate, and welcome. 

Somd, Momd, aomd,§imdt 
Soul-fearing. J. ii. 9, n. 

Till their aemt-fiaring clamours have brawl'd dowa 

The llintj ribe of thu contemptnoaa city. 
Stnokd rj.)— ewoon. A. L. ▼. S, n. 

Did Tonr brother tell you how I counterfeited to aomdt 
Sounds. Luc n. 

Deep araadr make lesser noise than shallow fords. 

South Sea of diaeoTery. A. L. iii. 2, a. 

One inch of delay more is a Sovth Sea of discovery. 

Suwle (▼.) — pull out. Cor. iv. 5, a. 

He '11 go, he says, and eowle the potter of Rome gates 
by the ears. 

Speak himfiir^—cany vonr praise flu. Cy. i. 1, a. 
You jpaoA kimfiar. 

Speak tad brow, amd true laaid— apeak with a serious connte' 
nanee, and as a tme maid. A. L. Hi. 8, n. 

Nay, but the deril take mocking ; epeak sad 6row, and 
true maid. 

Speed— iame. W. T. iii. 8, n. 

The prince your son, with mere conceit and fear 

Of the queen's jpenf, is gone. 
Sperr up. T. C. Pro.ogoe, u. 

Sperr up the sons of Troy. 
Spider. W.T. a. l,a. 

There may be in the cup 

A spider ateep'd. 

Spirit q/'waie^sensibility of touch. T. C. i. 1 . a. 

To whose soft seisure 
The cygnet's down is harsh, and spirit o/ sense 
Hard as the palm of ploughman. 

Spirit that appeared to Brutus^— from North's * Plutateh.' J. 
C. iv. 3, i. 

How ill this taper bnma. 

Spirita all of eomfbrt. A. C. iii 8, u. 

The elements be kind to thee, and make 
Thy spirits all of comfort ! 

Spleen—^piumion, caprice. M. N. D. i. 1, a. 

That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth. 

Spotted— gtained, impure. M. N. D. i. I, n. 
Upon thia spotted and inconstant man. 

Spmp— quick. M. W. iv. 1, n. 

He is a good sprag memory. 

^/M-ny— beginning. M. N. D. ii. 8, a. 

And never, since the middle summer's sprmg. 
Spring — bud, young shoot. V. A. it. 

Thb canker tnat eats up love's tender spring. 

Spring, return of. R. J. i. 8, t. 

Such comfort as do lusty young men feel. 

Sjprca^*— shoota, saplinga. Luc. n. 

To dry the old o«uc'a sap, and cherish springs. 

Spars. Cy. iv. 8, a. I do note 

That griet and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mtngu» their spurs together. 

Spari( feahions of. H. 4, S. P. i. 1 , t. 
Up to the rowel-hmd. 

Squander' d abroad — scattered. M. V. i. 8, fi. 

And other ventures he hath, squandered abroad. 
Square (v.)— quarrel. M. N. D. ii. 1 , n. 

They never meet in grove, or green, 

By fountain dear, or spangled starlight aheen. 

But they do square. 

* 9«ar«r-H}Darreller. M. A. 1. 1, ». 

Is there no young squarer now that will make a voyage 
mth him to the devil? 

Squ i re' ea qniene, a rule. L. L. L. v. 8, n. 

Do not you know my lady'a foot by the squire f 

Squire— tooit-mle. W. T. iv. S, a. 

And not the worst of the tfaiee but Jompa twelve foot 
and a half by the squire. 

Squire— rnhe, H. 4, P. P. II. 9, n. 
If X travel but four foot by '" 

St. Colme'a Inch, notice of. M. i. I, L 

ik. Oeoige. J. fl. 1« (. 

8t. aeargef-^bat swindg'd, kc, 



St. MarUni jvaiMer— fine weather in November, prosperlt} 
after misfortune. H. 6, F. P. i 8, n. 

Expect St. Martin's summer, halcyon days, 
Sfnco I have entered into these wars. 
StNkOiolas. G.V.iii. 1,1. 

St. Nicholas be thy speed. 
St. Niehnlas' olerhs-ihieyea. H. 4, F. P. ii. 1, a. (See 6. V. 
iii. I.) 

If they meet not with St. Nicholas clerks 111 give 
thee this neck. 

Stage action. H. lit. 4, i. 

Look here, «pon this picture, and on this. 

Stage, construction of the old. L. iii. 7, i . 
Where is thy lustre now ? 

Stage, construction of the old. M. ii. 8, i. 
Who *s there ?— what, boa t 

Stage-ooatume. old. M. V. ii. I, i. 

Stage-directiona. T. S. i. 1, t. 

The Presenters above speak. 

Stage-directions. H. E. i. I , a. 

Enter the Duke of Buckingham. 

Stage, internal roof of the. M. i. 9, t. 

Come, thick night, &c. 
Staggers — uncertainty. A. W. ii. 3, a. 

Or I will throw thee from my care for ever. 

Into the stagaers, and the careless lapse 

Of youth ana ignorance. 

Stain — ^tineture, slight mark. A. W. i. I, •>. 
You have some stain of soldier in you. 

Stain — ^used aa a verb neuter. So xxxiii. n. 

Suns of the world may xtatn, when heaven's sun stalnet^u 

StataetA^used as a verb neuter. So. xxxiii. a. 

Suns of the world may stain, when heaven's sun stainetk. 

S(a/e— stalking-horse. C. E. ii. 1, a. 

Poor I am but his stale. 
Stale — thing stalled, exposed for common sale. T. S. i. 1, ». 

To nuke a stale of me amongst these matoa. 
5taitf— stalking-horse. H. 6, T. P. iii. 3, n. 

Had he none else to nuke a stale but ma ? 

Stalking-horses. M. A. ii. S, i. 

Stalk on, stalk on : the fowl sits. 

Stalks— goes warily, softly. Luc. n. 

Into the chamber wickedly he stalks. 

Stand, Ao— pass-word. J. C. iv. 2, n. 
Bru. Stand, ko I 
Luc. Give the word, hot and stand. 

Stand UM good /ord— be my good lord. H. 4, S. P. iv. 3, a. 
when you come to eouxt, stand my good lard. 

Standing. T. Ath. i. 1, a. 

How thia grace 
Speaka hia own standing. 

Standing and truckle beda. M. W. iv. 5, i. 
ills standing bed and truckle bed, 

Stannyel— common hawk. T. N. ii. 5, a. 

And with what wing the stannyel checka at it I 

SMrk—stiir. Cy. iv. 8, a. 

Bel. How found yon him ? 

Art. Stark, as you see. 

5(arA/y— etifflv. M. M. iv. 8, a. 

As fast lock'd up in sleep, aa guiltleas labour 

When it lies starkly in the traveller's bones. 

Start CMM other where — ^go somewhere else. C. E. ii. 1 , a. 
How if your husband start some other where t 

State— enxio^pieA. chair, throne. T. N. ii. 5, a. 

Having been three montha married to her, Kitting fr 
my «liKe. 
Station — manner of standing, attitude. H. iii. 4, a. 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 

5ta(toa— act of standing. A. C. iii. 3, a. 

Her motion and her stadon are as one. 

Slatuas — pictures. R. T. Iii. 7, a. 

But, like dumb statuas, or breathing stones, 
Star'd each on other, and look'd dndly pale. 

Slotae'— uaed aa picture. G. V. iv. 4, a. 

My subaunoe should be statue in thy stead. 

Statues, painted. W. T. v. 3, i. 

The ruddiness upen her lip is wet. 

Statute security, obligation. So. cxxxiv. a. 
""le statute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
lou uaiuer, ths^ putf st forth all to use. 
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^Utute-cmps. L. L. L. v. 8, t. 

Better wits have worn plmin ^atMte<ap$. 

^fd,^— interruption. J. ii. 2, n. 
Here '■ a stay 

Mayers of sand. M. V. iii. 2, n. 

Whose hearts are all as false 
As stayers of sand. 

^Mys-— detains. A. L. i. 1, n. 

Stays me here at home unkept. 

SteVd. Luc. fi. 

To find a face where all distress is sttfd. 

Sternage—tteenge, course. H. F. ill. Chorus n. 

Grapple your minds to siemage of this navy. 

Sitfrv'cf— starved. M. V. iv. 1, n. 

Are wolfish, bloody, sterv'd^ and ravenous. 

SlidWw— arbitrator. T. C. v. 9, «. 

And rtfdk/er-like the armies separate. 

iSt^sMtica/— branded in form. C. E. iv. 2, n. 

Stigmatical in making; ; worse in mind. 
Stigmatiek'-^ne upon whom a stigma has been set. H. 6, 
S. P. V. 1, n. 

Foul stiffmatick, tliat 's more than thou canst tell. 

Stigmatick — one on whom a sti^ptna Las been set. H. 6,T. P. 
ii.2,ii. (Seell. 6,S. P. V. l.n.) 

But like a foul mis-shapen stigmatick. 

Stt/Z-feerfn^— appearing still. A. W. iii. 2, n. 
Move the still-peering air. 
That sings with piercing. 

Start— stop. P. {. 2, n. 

With hostile forces he '11 o"erspread the land, 
And with the stint of war will look so huge. 

StMttftf— stopped. R. J. i- S, n. 

And. pretty fool, it stinted, ami said — Ay. 

Stithe — pronounced stithy. H. iii. 2. n. 
And my imaginations are as fon. 
As Vulcan's stithe. 

5(odb— stocking. G. V. iii. 1, n. • 

Wlien she can knit him a stock. 

Stock— stoekinijr- T. S. iii. 2. a. 

With a linen stuck on one leg. 

Stoefc— stocking. T. N. i. 3, n. 
A damaifk -coloured stock. 

Stocks. G. V. iv. 4, t. 

I have sat in the stocks. 

Stone at Scone. M. ii. 4, i. 

And gone to Same 
To be invested. 

Stone-bow. T N. ii. 5, t. 
O, for a sUme-bow. 

Stone jugs and no seal'd quarts. T. S. Induction 2, ii. 
Because she brought stone jugs and so seafd quarts. 

Stoop. J. iii. l,a. 

For grief is proud, and makes his owner stoop. 

Stoop— Itrm of falconry. H. F. iv. l.n. 

And though his aflections are higher mounted than 
ours, yet, when tiiey stuup, they stoop with the like wing. 

Sto«»— healthy. T. Ath. iv. 3, a. 

Plttclft stout men's pillows from below their heads. 

Straight — sfraightways, forthwith. H. v. 1, a. 

1 Clown. Is she to be buried in christian burial, that 
wilfully seeks her own salvation ? 

2 CU/wn. I tell thee, she is ; and therefore mtJk her 
grave straight. 

Straight — immediately. T. Ath. ii. 1, a. 

Give my horse to Timon, 
Ask nothing, give it him, it foals me, straight. 
And able horses. 

Strom— liumour, disposition. SI. W. ii. 1, n. 
Unless he know some stratn in me. 

Strata — lineage. M. A. ii. 1, n. 

He is of a noble strain, of approved valour. 

Slt»'oa^f)M'W— co^.i'ess, bashfolness. V. A. n. 

Measure my strangeness with my unripe year*. 

a'i ma ycr —foreigner. H. E. ii. 3. n. 

Alas, poor laay I 

She 's a stranger now again. * 

StTAppsdo, punishment of. H. 4, F. P. ii. 4, f . 
At the strappado. 

SinrtJytfo— military movement. H. 4, S. P. i. 1, a. 
Every minute now 
Shoalfd be the father of some strafa^eai. 



Strtttagem dJiisfrona erents. H. C, T. P. iL ft. a. 
what strote^eaM, how fell, how bntdieriy. 

Siruilaiv strictness. M. M. i. 4, a. 

Lord Angwlo 
(A man of strtet«r« and firm abstinenee). 

Strike (v.)— lower aail. R. Sl ii. 1 , a. 

We see the wind sit sore upon oar aails. 
And yet we strihe not, but securely perish. 

Sltroadli— strands, shores. H. 4, F. P. i. l.n. 

And breathe short-winded aocrnta of new fanib 
To be commenced in strands afar remote. 

Stromg eseape—etOLpe effected by atrength. C. E. ▼. 1, a. 
I wot not by what stromg escape. 

Strong in, aatem. P. iii. 1, a. 

Per. That 's your superstition. 
1 Sail. Pardon ua, air ; «ith us at aea it hath beca stfl 
observed ; and we are stroa^ os, asterm. 
StuJ^—hmggnze. C. E. iv. 4, a. 

Therefore away, to get onr stv^T aboard. 
Sttf^f^matter, material, substance. O. i. 2, a. 

Yet do I hold it very stuff o* the consrienee. 
To do no contriv'd murther. 
Stuffed — stored, furnished. M. A. i. 1 , a. 
Stuffed with all honourable virtues. 
Subject — used as a plural noun. P. ii. l, a. 
I How from the finny subject of the sea 

I The fishers tell the infirmities of men. 

« Sulaeribes — submits, acknowledg<>« as a superior. So. cvii.a 
I My love looks fresh, and Death to me sfterOcs, 

I Since spite of him 1 '11 live in this poor rfayac. 

I Saoern— succession. W. T. i. 2, a. 

Than our parenta* noble namea, 
, In whose success we are gentle. 

Saecfffs— succession. H. 4, S. P. iv. 2, n. 

And so, success of mischief shall be bom. 
Saccets— succession, consequence. O. iii. 3, a. 
Should you do so, my lord. 

My speech sliould fall into such vile smeeeas 

Whicn my thoughts aim'd not. 
Suggest Cv .)— prompt. R. S. i. 1, a. 

That he did plot the duke of (■loster'a death ; 

Suggest his soon-believing adversaiiea. 
Suggest (v.)— tempt. So. cxl. a. 

Two loves I have, of comfort and despair. 

Which like two spirits d<> ftu^^esf me atiJL 

Suggested^-^mpted. G. V. Ui. 1, a. 

Knowing that tender jonth i« aoon tmjfgma4 
Suggested — ^tempted. Luc. n. 

Perchance his boast of Lucreee* aovereignty 

Suggested this proud i^ue of a king. 
Saps^estiaas— tempUtions. L. L. L. S. 1, a. 

Suggestions are to others as to me. 
Suggestions — temptations. A. W. iii. 5, a. 

A filthy officer he is in thoae trnggest'oms fot tks yeas. 
earl. 

8uggests-~ex<Ate*. H. E. i. 1, a. 

Suggests the king our mastex 
To this last costly treaty. 

Suicide of Sir James Hales. H. ▼. 1, j. 
Crowner's-quest law. 

Satf — ^request. A. L it. 7, n. 
It is my only f»tt. 

Satt - court solicitation. R. J. i. 4, a. 

Sometimes she gallops o'er a coortier'a noee. 
And then dreams he of smelling out a amis. 

i 8»itt d — clothed. L. iv. 7, a. 

Be better suited : 
These weeds are memories of those woraer boars. 

Saitor-— pronounced as shooter. L. L. L iv. 1, a. 
Whoisthefaitor/ 

San of Furfc— allosSon to the eognitanoe of Edward T. 
K. T.i. l,a. 

Now is the winter of oar discontent 

Made glorious summer by this saa qf Fori. 

Superstitions respecting drowned men. T. N. ii. 1, t. 

If you will not murther me fbr nay low^ let ■* '^ 
your servant. 

SupplictUums ta the naff— written eappUeatkma. H. S 
S. P. i. 8. a. 

And then we laa j deliwr oar amppMemims ii iJW fs*. 
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tSmt'Tta t d ■ o v et-rrinad, over-worked. H. F. iU. ft, a. 

Can lodden wmter, 
A drench for mrrnii'djadea, their barley -brothp 
Decoct tbeir cold blood to such Tmliant heat f 

&tgpect — eiuplcion. So. Izx. n. 

The ornament of beauty ia iuipeet, 

Swaahers. R. J. i. 1, t. 

Gregory, remember thy tmukimff blow. 

Su <u4My— making a noice of swords against targets. A. L. 
i. 3, a. 

We *Il have a twoAtrng and a martial outside. 

Steear hit thought owr— over-swear his thought. W. T. 1. 1, ir. 

Su>ear hit thought over 
By each partJealar star in heaven. 

Swear* only J. iU. I, a. 

The trath thou art nnsure 
To swear, neeon only not to be forsworn. 

Stceetvm — ^name ofan apple. R. J. U. 4, a. 
"Aiy wit is a very bitter ntwetta^. 

Sword-belts. H. v. S. t. 

- The carriages, sir, are the hangers. 

Sword even like a dancer A. C. ill. 9, a. 

He, at PhiUppi, kept 
His sword even like a daaeer. 

Sword worn by a dancer. A. W. ii. 1, a. 

Till honour be bought up, and no iword worn 
But one to donee with. 

Swords, inscriptions upon. H. 4, S. P. ii. 4, t. 
Si fortuna, &c. 

Sworn brother. R. S. v. 1, a. 

I am naora broCAer, aweet. 
To glim necessity. 

S w omn dt s woons. Luc. a. 

Here manly Hector (Unts, here Troilos neotmds. 

Sycamore groves. R. J. i. 1, i. 

Un&meath the grave ofeyeamare. 

Sympathetic vibration (in music). So. viU. a. 

Mark how each string, sweet husband to another, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering. 

SyaipalAtes— mntual passion. R. S. iv. I, a. 
If that thy valour stand on syaijMtAicf . 

T. 

r<iM#— tablet. A. W. i. 1, a. 

To sit and draw 
Hia arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls 
In onr heart's toMff. 

roMs"— the tabular aorfaoe upon which a picture is painted 
So. zxiv. a. 

Mine eye hath play'd the painter, and haih stell'd 
Thy beauty's form in table of my heart. 

Tkble-book. or Ubles. O. V. ii. 7, t. 

The xakie wherein all my tlioughta 
Are visibly character'd. 

Ta'tfa Mit— copied. O. iii. 8, a. 
1 11 have the work ta'enout, 

7*a*<a M — ^made up. A. L. v 4, a. 

Tomeh. 1 have had four qnarrela, and like to have 
fouht one. 
Jaq. And how waa that tavern up t 

Tailors, singing of. H. 4, F. P. iii. 1 , i. 
'TIS the next way to turn tailor. 

Take (v.)~understand. H. F. ii. 2, a. 

For I can takot and Pistors cock is up. 
Take a Aoase--take the shelter of a house. C. E. v. 1 , a. 

Rnn, maater, run ; for Ood's sake, take a hnuae* 

Tkike a aHOtsr— take an aoeoant, a mnster-roU. H. 4, F. P. 
iv. 1, a. 

Come, let ua Uike a mueter speedily. 

Take ia (v.)— eubdae. Cor. i. S, a. 

Which was. 
To take ia many towns, ere, almoat, Rome 
Should know we were afoot. 



Take la— gain by eonquest. A. C. iii. 7, a. 
He could ao quickly cat the Ionian aea. 
And take m Toryne. 

Toke me with yoa— let me know your meaning. H. 4, F. P. 

ii. 4, a. 

I would your grace would take me with yoa. 
Whom aieate your grace ? 



*Take,dhtakethoaeUpaaway,'ontheaathordiipof. Jk .M 
Iv. 1, I. 

Take, or lend. Cy. iii. 6, a. 

If anything that 'a iML, speak ; — ^if savage— 
Take, or lead, 

« Take thy old cloak about thee ' ballad of. O. ii. 3, i 
King Stephen was a worthy peer. 

T ake e a e iies with disease. M. W. iv. 4. a. 

And there he blasts the tree, and takes the cattle. 

raftea— eeixea with disease. H. i. 1. a. 

Then no planets strike. 
No fldry takes, nor witch hath power to charm. 
7dktap— malignant influence. L. iii. 4, a. 

Bleas thee from whiilwiitds, star*blaating, and Utkiag : 
Taking to the Aeo^— taking the sovereign's diief title. K. S 
iii. S, a. 

To shorten you 
For taking so the head. 

Taking iq)— buying upon credit. H. 4, S. P. i. 2, a. 

If a man is thorough with them in honeit taking up, 
then they must stand upon aecurity. 

3*aleat»— something precious. L. C. a. 

And lo 1 behold these talenU of their hair 
With twiated metal amorously impleach'd. 

ToiT-^stout, bold. T. N. i.3, a. 

He 'a aa tail a man aa any 'a in Illyria. 

Tame snake. A. L. iv. S, i. 

1 aee, love hath made thee ntametnake. 

* Taming of a Shrew '—old play. T. S. Induction, 1, {. 

Before an alehouae on a heath. 
' Taming of a Shrew,' aoene in the old play of. T. S. ii. I, t. 
Oood morrow, Kate. 

* Taming of a Shrew,' aoene from the old play of. T. S. iii. 2, t. 

I must away to-day, &c. 

< Tamins of a Shrew,' seene in the old play of. T. S. iv. 1 , i. 
Where be these knaves ? 

* Taming of a Shrew,' scene from old play of. T. S. iv. 3, L 

^u>, no ; forsooth, I dare not for my life. 

* Taming of a Shrew,' scene from old play of. T. S. iv. 3, t. 

C^me, tailor, let us see these ornaments, &e. 

* Taming of a Shrew,' seene from old plsv of. T.S. iv. S. i. 

Good Lord, how bright and goodly shines the moon 1 &e. 

* Taming of a Shrew,* scene from old play of. T. S. v. 2, t. 

Exeunt. 

Tapestry. R. S. i. 2, i. 

Unftimiah'd walls. 
Tarleton and his tabor. T. N. iii. 1, •'. 

Dost thou live by thy tahorf 

Torre Qr.)— exasperate. J. iv. 1 , a. 

And, like a dog that is compeU'd to ft^ht. 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 

Torre fv.)— exasperate. H. ii. 2, a. (See J. iv. 1, a.) 

And the nation holds it no sin to tarre them to con- 
troversy. 

Task the earth. R. S. iv. 1 , a. ^ 

I task the earth to the like, forsworn Aumerle. 

r<uA'd-taxed. H. 4. F. P. iv. 3, a. 

And in the neck of that, task'd the whole state. 

Taate (v.)— try. T. N. iii. I , a. 

Taste your legs, sir ; put them to motion. 

TojMilioa— satire. A. L. i. 2, a. 

You '11 be whipp'd for tasatiun one of these days. 

Toiriaj^— censure, reproach. A. L. ii. 7, a. 

My touring Uke a wild gooae fliea, 
Unclaim'd of any man. 

Teen sorrow. T. i. 2, a. 

O, my heart bleeds 
To think o' the teen that i have turn'd you to. 

rs ea s or row. R. T. Iv. l,a. 

Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen. 

And each hour's joy wrack'd with a week of teen. 

T e en s onow. R. J. i. 3, a. 

I '11 lav fourteen of my teeth. 
And yet, to m> teea be it spoken, I have but roar. 

7«ea— grief. V. A. a. 

My tkee is full of shame, my heart of faea. 

Teen—eriet. L. C. a. 

Not one whose flame mv heart so much as wsrm'd. 
Or my affection put to tne smallest teen. 

Ten boaes— ancient adjuration. H. 6, S. P. i. 8, a. 
By these ten boiiet, my lorda. 
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Teu oommandmenU. H. 6, S. P. i. 3, n. 

Could I come near yoar beauty with my nails, 
I 'd Mt my ten eummandmettts in yoor tkee. 

Ten shilling$ — value of the royal. H. 4, F. P. i. 2, n. 

Thou earnest not of the blood royal, if thou dare«t not 
stand for t^a tJiiUingt. 

Tench. H. 4, F. P. ii. 1, i. 
Stung like a tench. 

Tender J^.^ — heed, regard. Luc. n. 

Then for thy hu«band and thy children's sake, 
Tewier my suit. 

Temder-kefied natitre — nature which may be held by tender 
neas. L. ii. 4, a. 

Thy tender-fiefied nntmre shaH not give 
Tliee o*er to hanliness. 

Tennis-lialls. M. A. iii. 2, a. 

The oM ornament of his cheek hath already stuffed 
tenmU-batl$. 

Tennyson, Mr., poem by. M. M. iii. I, i. 

At the moated grange resides thif dejected Mariana. 

Tents. J. ii. 2. t. 

She is sad and passionate, at your highness' tent. 

Terms. T. N. ii. 4, ». 

Light airs and recollected t^air. 

Terms. M. M. i. 1, n. 

Our city's in«tltotion4, and the termt 
For common justice. 

Terms of law-courts. H. 4, S. P. v. i, i. 

The wearing out of six fashions (whidi b four trrsu, 
or two action^). 

Tettem. G. V. i. 1, i. 

You have testem'd me. 

Than — then. Luc. n. 

And their ranks l)egan 

To break upon the galled shore, and ihn% 

Bet ire again. 
TAorftvrtwj^— thirdborongh, peaee-oflker. L. L. L. i. 1, a. 

I am hii grace's tharhtmmgk. 

That art not what thou 'rt sure of. \. C. ii. 5, a. 

that his fault should make a knave of thee. 
That art not what th-jm Wt ntre vf. 

That poor retention. So. cxxii. a. 

That potfr retention could not so much hold. 
Nor need 1 tallies thy dear love to score. 

Thatpratse which OUlatine ddh owe — that object of praise 
which Collatine doth po«e««. Ltic. a. 

Therefore thtt praise which OtUatine d/Hh owe, 
F^ichanted Tarquin answers with surmise. 

7%at 's ^— that is nothing to the matter. Cor. ii. 2, a. 

That s tff^ thai '% ujf ; 

1 would you rather had been silent. 

Tbeflfth. iff. L. L.L. v. l,t. 
The fifth, if I. 

rh« rich golden shaft. T. N. i. 1 , a. 

How will sh#love, when the rich gJden thaft 
Hath kiird the dock of all affecUon* else 
That live in her ! 

Theatrical entertainments at the universities. H. ii. 2, i. 
Seneca cannot bo too heavy. 

TAesaM-theetome. So. xliii. a. 

All davs are nl:;hts to see, till I see thee. 

And nights, bright days, when dreams do show thee nte. 
Theorick — theory. H. F. i. I, a. 

So that the art and practick part of life 

Must be the mistress to this theorick. 

■There dwelt a man in nabvlon.* T. N. ii. 3, i. 
There dwelt a man in ^abt^m, lady, lady. 

There Is a kind of character in thy life. M. M. i. 1 , a. 
There is a kind of character ta (Ay life. 
That to the observer doth thy history 
Fully nnfold. 

Th&refire we meet at mrw — we do not meet now on that 
aceonnt. H. 4, F. P. i. I, a. 

And bootlvsa 't ii to tell you — we will go; 
Therefore we meet a//t n>iw, 

Thtraites,— from Chapman's * Homer.' T. C. ii. 1, i. 
The plague of Greece upon thee, Sec. 

Theaens. M. N. O. v l, i 

The iMttle nith the Centaurs. 

Things. T. S. 1/ 3, n. 

With ruffi, and cuflb, and (krthingalei, and things. 
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Thinks all uwrit ks nokem ens— thinks all he 
holy writ. P. ii. Gower, a. 

Is Mill at Tharsoa, where each 
Thinks an is writ he spdken earn. 
T^Wrd&oroa^A— petty constable. T. S, 

I must go fetch the thirdhorvmgk. 
This brave o'erhanging. H. ii. ^ n. 

This most eaeellent canopy, the air. look 
heave overhanging— ^hin majeatical roof fretted 
fire. 

This 'longs the tert-this belongs to the tnt. P. ii Govtr, s. 

Piirdon old Gower ; this 'longs the tut. 
This present. T. N. i. 5, a. 

Look yon, sir, such a one I was (Aa 

This time rrsioe'ii— this time in whidi I was 
from thee. So. xcviL a. 

And yet this time remto&d was summer's time. 

Those eyes adur'd (Aeai — thoae eyes which adoivd tkra 
P. ii. 4, a. 

For they so stonk. 
That all those eyes adur'd them en their fall. 
Scorn now their hand ahoold five thctn baiaL 

Thou art raw. A. L. iii. 2, a. 

God make incision in thee ! thorn art nur. 
« Thou knave,' catch of. T. N. ii. 3, i. 

Let our catch be ' Thorn knave.' 

Thrasmical—trnm Thraao, the boasting aoldier of Teraser 
L. L. L. V. I, a« 

Behaviour vain, ridiculous, and thrtuimieal. 
Three-farthing silver pieces. J. I. 1, i. 

Look, where three-farthings goes. 
Three-man beetle. H. 4, S. P. i. 2, i. 

Fillip me with a three-nun beetle. 
Three men's songs. W. T. iv. 2, t. 

7%reeHaaa sonj^-men alL 

Three-vile-^ch velvet. W. T. iv. t, a. 

1 have served jvince Floriael, and, in ay time, von 
three-pUe, 

Threne — funereal song. P. P. a. 

Whereupon it made thb threna 

To the phoenix and the dove. 
Thrice-crowned queen of night. A. L. iii. S. a. 

And, thou, thrice-crowned qneen of night. 
TTknyi— a frugal arrangement. H. i. 2, a. 

TArty^. thrift, Horatio ! the funeral bak'd meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriafe tables. 
Thromgh the sight I bear in things to AfW^—throafll aiy fr> 
aeience in knowing what things I should love. T. C iii. S. .. 
Appear it to your mind. 

That, thromgh the nght I bear ta thimga U Isee, 

I have abandon'd Troy. 

Thy heart mtf womnd — thy heart woanded as mine is. V A.% 
Would thou wert as I am, and I a man. 
My heart all « hole as thine, thy heart my wvmU. 

TieJUe— nnoertain. H. 6, S. P. i. I, a. 

The state of Normandy 
Stands on a tickle point. 

Tied. H. E. iv. 2, a. 

One, that by suggestion 
Tied all the kingdom. 
7?yAt/y— briskly, cleverly. M W. i. 3, a. 
Bear you these lefers tightly. 

77Jke— common dog, mnn:^l. H. F. ii. 1, a. 
Blase tike, call'st thou me host ? 

TiAe— woTthlem dog. L. iii. 6, a. (See H. F. IL 1, a.) 

Hound or spaniel, brach or lym ; 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail. 
Tilly.fcllv. H. 4. S. P. u. 4. a. 

Tiiiyfbily, sir John, never tell me. 
Tilt-yard. H. 4, 8. P. iii. 2, i. 

He never saw him but onee in the tilt-yard. 
Tilts and toumamen's. G. V. i. 3, i. 

There aliall he practise tilts and toamamentM. 
Time— inne. M. iv. 3, a. 

Thb time goes nianly. 
Tiawless — untimely. R. S. iv. 1, a. 

The bloody office of his itsidCess end. 

Tfmely-parted ghost— body recently parted tha mist h. » 
S. P. iii. 2, a. 

Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghuet. 
Time's chest. So. Ixv. a. 

Shall Time's best jewel from Ttaie't that Ua hid I 
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Tlmon. ■eeount of, in North's translation of * natareh.' T. 
Atb. lii. e, t 

Bum, house ; sink, Athens ! henceforth hated be 
Of T'mmt man, and all humanity. 

rimon of Athens, aoeonnt of, in * The Palace of Pleasure.* 
T. Ath. ▼. S, I. 

I have a tree which grows here in my close. 

Trr'd— eatiated, glutted. Luc. a. 

What he Iwheld on that he firmly doted, 

And in bis will his willUl eye he tir'd. 
Tired— caparisoned. L. L. L. iv. 2, a. 

The tired horse his rider. 

'Tfred— attired. V. A. ». 

And Titan, *tired in the midday heat, 
With burning eye did hotly overlooli them. 

Tires— tears, preys. V. A n. 

Even as an empty eagle, sharp bv fiwt. 

Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh, and bone. 

Ttrrn^— attiring. C. E. ii. 2, «. 

The money that he spends in ttroip. 

'7* iff aivem with ipdeume^that 't is given with welcome. M. 
lu. 4, n. 

The feast is sold 
That is not often voueh'd, while 't is a making, 
' Tit given with welcome. 
nr is in his buttons. M. W. iii. 2, ». 

He will carry 't : 'tit in his buttont. 

Tithe. M. M. iy. l.n. 

Our eom 's to reap, for yet our tithe 's to sow. 

Title-leaf. H. 4, S. P. i. 1, n. 

Yea, this man's brow, like to a title-leaf. 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume. 

To a wasteful eocA— from a wasteful cock, from the scene of 
extxavaganoe. T. Ath. ii. 2, n. 

I liave retir'd me to a wasteful eodi, 
Ami set mine eyes at flow. 

To do in slander. M. M. i. 4, n. 

And yet my nature never in the fight, 
Tu do in slander. 

To/ear^ a thing to terrify. O. i. 2, n. 

Of such a thing as thou, — to fear^ not to delight. 

To goimtke song — to Join in the song. M. A. i. 1, n. 

Come, in what key shall a man take you, tojfointhe 
somgf 
Tohis shape — in addition to his shape. J. i. 1 , n. 

And, to Ail thape, were heir to all this land. 

To-pineh. M. W. iv. 4, n. 

And fkiry-like, ttnpineh tlie unclean knight. 

To sfoek—so as to slack. R. J. iv. 1, n. 

And I am nothing slow, to slack his haste. 

To^pend. J. t. 2, a. 

Where these two christian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 
And not to-spend it so unneighbourly. 

To the warm sun. L. ii. 2, a. 

Good king, that must approve the common saw ; 
Thou out of heaven's benediction oom'st 
To the tearm sun. 

To you— on you. T. Ath. i. 2, a. 
Ill call to yew. 

Toad-stones. A. L. U. 1, i. 

Wlilch, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious Jewel in his head. 

Toasts oad frattrr— Londoners, eaters of buttered toasts. H. 4, 
F. P. iv. 2, a. 

1 pressed me none but such toasts oad butter. 

Tods of wool. W.T.iv.2, 1. 

Every 'leven wether^-tocb. 

Token'd pestilence. A. C. iii. 8, a. 

Bno. How appears the fiaht ? 

Soar. On our side like the token'^ pestuenee. 
Where death is sure. 

Toll for this. A. W. v. 3, a. 

I «-ill bttv me a son-in-law in a fair, and toU Jvr tftis : 
I'll none of him. 

Tomboys. Cy. i. 7, n. 

To be partner 'd 
With tomftoyt. 

Toaj^ne— English language. H. 4, F. P. iii. 1 , a. 

1 framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty, lovelv well, 
And gave the tongue a helpftil ornament. 



Toojine—too full of finesse. A. W. v. 8, a. 
But thou art toojine in thy evidence. 

Too late a ti>e«Jk— somewhat too late. A. L. ii. S, a. 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; 
But at fourscore it is too late a week. 

Too much i' the sun. H. I. 2, a. 

King. How is it that the clouds still hang on yon ? 
Ham. Not so, my lord, I am too much i* w sun. 

Tuok atvay— being taken away. Luc. a. 

First red as roses that on lawn we lay. 
Then white as lawn, the roses tooJk away. 

Toothjdck, custom of using. J. i. 1 , i. 

Now your traveller. 
He and his toothpick. 

Topmast, striking of. T. i. 1, i. 

Down with the topmast. 
Torch-bearer. R. J. i. 4, i. 

Give me a torcA. 
Tust (vO — toss upon a pike. H. 4, F. P. iv. 2, n. 

P. Hen. I did never see such pitiful rascals. 

Fai. Tut, tut; good enough to toss: food for powder 
Tutter'd— tottering. R. S. iii. 3, a. 

From this castle's totter'd battlements. 

ToKcA— touchstone. R. T. iv. 2, a. 

Now do I play the touchy 
To try if thoa be current gold, indeed. 

ToMcA— touchstone. T. Ath. iv. 3, a. 
O thou towcA of hearts 1 

Touch more rare—higher feeling. Cy. i. 2, a. 

Am senseless of your wrath ; a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears. 

TiWcAes— traits. A. L. iii. 2, a. 

Of many fkoes, eves, and hearts. 
To have the tuucKes dearest prix'd. 

Toward— in preparation. H. i. l,a. 

What might be toward^ tliat this sweaty hasie 
Doth make the night Joint-labourer with the day ? 

ToiMniff— ready, at hand. R. J. i. 5, a. 

We hive a trifling foolish lianquet towards. 

TVadf— habitual course, path trodden. H. £. v. 1, a. (Sea 
R. S. iii. 4, n.) 

Stands in the gap and trade of more preferments. 

With which the time will load him. 
Tn^an's column, bas-relief on. Cy. v. 2, f . 

Enter at one door Lucius, lachimo, and the Roman 
army. 
TraaMt— tow-boat. M. V. iii. 4, a. 

Unto the trcM«c(, to the common ferry. 
Trash. T. i. 2, n. Whom to advance, and whom 

To troA for overtopping. 
Trash of Venice, whom I tiaoe. O. ii. 1, a. 

If this poor freuA of Venice^ whom I trace 

For his quick hunting. 

Travel. G. V. i. 8, i. 

In having known no travel, &c. 

Tray-trip. T. N. ii. 6, i. 

Shall I play my freedom at troy-tr^ t 

TreocAert— cheaters, tricksters. L. i. 2, a. 
Knaves, thieves, and treachers. 

Trenchers. G. V. iv. 4, i. 

He steps me to her trencher. 

Trial by combat. R. S. i. 1, •'. 

Hast thou, according to thy oath and band? 

Tribulation of Tower HiU. H. E. v. 3. r. 

The tribulation iff Tower HiU, or tlie llmba of Limehonv 

TncA— peculiarity. A. W. i. I, a. 

Of every line and tncft of his sweet favour. 

TricA— peculiarity. J. i. 1, a. 

He hath a tncA of Cosur-de-Llon's fsjoe. 

TVfcA'ii— painted. H. ii. 2, a. 

Horridly tridCd 
With blood of &thers, mothers, daughters, sons. 

rVip the pace of the fairy. M. N. D. v. 2, i. 
Sing and dance it trippinglg. 

Triple— thitd. A. C. I. 1, a. 

And yon shall see in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform'd 
Into a strumpet's fool. 

Trfp/«r— triple time in music. T. N. v. i , a. 

The triples , sir, is a good tripping measure. 
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Triamph. M. N. D. i. 1 , «. (See G. V. ▼. 4, i.) 
But I will wed thee in another key. 
With pomp, with (Wmi/tA, and with rerellinf. 

Triamph*. (i. V. v. 4, i. 

TriumphSf mirth, and rare solemnity. 

Troilus*s reproach to Ileleniu. T. C. ii. 2, i. 

You are for dreams and slumbers, brother priest. 

Trophies. II. iv. 5, t. 

No trophy, sword, nor hatchment, o'er his booM. 

Tropically — Qguratively. H. iii. tf, *. 

The moose-trap. Matry, Uom ? TVvpieaUy, 

Truth-piight— betrothed. II. F. ii. 1, n. 

And, certainly, she did you wrong ; for you were troth- 
plight to her. 

Trotting porrtor^-officcr of tlie ecclesiastical court who carries 
oat citations. L. L. L. iii. 1 , a. 

Sole imperator, and great general 
Of tri/tting pariVfrx. 

Trou-madame. W. T. iv. 2, i. 
Trol-m y-dames. 

Trow— I trow. M. A. iii. 4, n. 

What means the fool, trow f 

* Troy Book.' T. C. iii. 3, i. 

ExDos'd myself. 
From certain and possess'd oonvenienoes, 
To doubtful fortunes. 

Truckle-bed. R. J. ii. I . t. 
I 'II to my truckle-bed. 

Trae-lore knoU. O. V. ii. 7, i. 

I '11 knit it up in silken strings. 

With twenty odd-conceited true lure kuott. 
Tme-love showers. If. ir. d, n. 

Which be wept to the grave did not go. 

With tme-love thotpert. 
True men. H. 4, F. P. ii. 2, n. 

The thieves have bound the Ime mm. 

Tnatdle-tail — worthless dog. L. iii. 6, «. 
Or bobtail tike, or tnmtUe^ail. 

Trunks of the Elizabethan age. T. N. iii. 4, f. 

Empty tncaJtf, o'erflourish'd by the deril.' 
7rBtA~honesty. M. V. iv. 1, n. 

That malice bean down truth. 

Tncket-sonannce. II. F. iv. 2, a. 

Then let the trumpets sound 
The tuekft-iumaitnee and the note to mount. 
Tumbler. L. L. L. lU. 1, i. 

And wear his colours like a tumbler's hoop. 
r«r* Oregtny—Pope Gregory- VII. II. 4, F. P. v. 3, n. 

Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms as I have 
done this day. 

Turn (v.)— modulate. A. L ii. 5, m. 

And turn his merry note 

l.'nto the sweet bird's throat. 
Turn Turk with mr— deal with me cruelly. H. iii. 2, n. 

Jf the rest of my fortunes turn Tia-k with me. 

Turn your eyes towards the napes of your necks. Cor. ii. 
1>». 

O, that yoa could tmm your eyes towards the napes of 
your neckSf and make but an interior survey of your good 
selves. 

Turning the buckle behind. M. A. v. 1 , i. 

If he be 'ai'gO'}* ^^ knows how to turn his girdle. 
Turquoise, virtue of. -M. V. iii. l, i. 

It was my turquoise. 

Twelte *«/re— twelve score yards. H. 4, F. P. ii. 4, n. 

And, I know, his death will be a march of twelm$oon. 
Twelve score— ty^eUe urore yards. H. 4, S. P. iii. 2, a. 

He would have clapped i' the clout nttweheseon, 
Twiggen — wicker. O. ii. 3, n. 

I '11 beat the knave into a twiggen bottle. 

Twire. So. xxviii. a. 

When sparkling stars ttoire not, thou gild'st the even. 

Two broken poinU. T. 8. iii. 2, a. 

An oM rusty sword ta'en out of the town annourv, 
with a Iwoken £ilt, and chapeless ; w ith two broken poinis. 
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Umbitr'd face. H. F. iv. Chorus, i. 

Each battle sees the other's mmUr'd/aee. 
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««M — UnKBCWlOC. LMCU. 

Here friend by friend in bloody ehanarl lica. 
And frieDd to friend gives B M ^ wsfrf wo«b^ 

Umamfided— not to be avoided. H. 6, F. P. ir. S, a. 
A terrible and mnatftfided danger. 

Vnbaled— not blunted. H. iv. 7, a. 

Yon may diooae 
A sword ■a&otrd, and in a paua of pnetiee 
Requito him for your father. 

Unboh (v.)— unfold, explain. T. Ath. i. 1, a. 

Patm. How shall I undentand yoo? 

Poet. IHasW 

Unbonneted. O. i. 2, n. And nay demerits 

May speak mnbanmeted^ to aa prooii a fcrtojM 

As this that i hav« reach'd. 

Unchary on *t. T. N. iii. 4, n. 

I have said too much unto a heart of sIom, 
And laid mine honour too wsehary em *C 

Uncorrent gold. H. ii. 2, i. 

Your voice, like a pieee of nm e m t tnt §tU, cactot 
within the ring. 

Vnder-jlends — fiends below. Cor. iv. 5, a. 

I will fight 
Against my canker'd coantry, with tbo splees 
Of all the under-Jiends. 

l/ndlfroocs— passes under. M. A. ▼. 2, a. 

But I must tell thee plainly, Qaadio ■adrrfsfi bj 
challenge. 

Underttand tAea»— stand under them. C. E. ii. 1, a. 

Nay, he struck so plainly I could too weU fral Ui 
blows ; and withal so doubtfnUy that 1 could scsns m- 
derttand thewu 

Undertaker— <ine who undertakes another's qoamL T. 9. 
iii. 4. a. 

Nay, if you be an wtdertakeTf I aa for yoo. 

riwiar*4— vnploughed. So. iii. a. 

For wnere is she so fisir whose aaear'rf woosb 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ? 

C^aeatA— not easily. H. 6, S. P. ii. 4, a. 

Uneath may she endure the flinty streeCa, 
To tread them with her tender-feeliaf ISseL 

UneMpressioe — inexpressible. A. L. iii. 2, a. 
The fair, the chaste, and wtexpreseive she. 

Iji/btr (v.)— deprive of (kirneas or beanty. So. v. a. 
'Those hours that with gentle work did fraaae 
The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell. 
Will play the tyrants to the very same. 
And that aa/btr whidi (kirly dotn exeeL 

Un/umish'd — unsurrounded by ihe other featatrea. M. V. in. 
2, a. But her eves,— 

How could he see to do them ? having made oae, 

Methinks it should have power to steal both Us* 

And leave itself aa/WatsA d. 
Vnhair'd — unbearde«1. J. v. 2, a. 

This aaAfltr'd saucineas and boyiah troopa. 

The king doth laugh at. 

Unhappy — unlucky, misdiievoaa. A. W. iv. ft, a. 
A shrewd knave, and an wthappy. 

Unhoused — unmarried. O. i. 2, a. 

But that I love the gentle Deademona, 
I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription. 

UnhouseTd, disappointed^ wtaneTd—not havinf received tk 
communion, not prepared, without the *<*—if« ' iiisa d 
extreme unction. H. i. 5, a. 

Cut oflT even in the blossoms of my sin, 
UnhomseTdt disappointed, unanetd. 

Vnimprooed — nnreproved. H. i. 1, a. 
Young Fortinbraa, 

Of wtimproced metUe hot and foil. 
Union — rich pearl. II. v. 2, a. 

And in the cup an aausi shall he throw. 

Unkind — unnatural. A. L. ii. 7, a. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind* 
Thou art not so unkind 
Aa man's ungratitude. 

Unkind. V. A.a. 

O had thy mother borne ao hard a mnid. 
She had not brought forth thee, hot dio4 

Unless except. Cor. v. 1, a. 
Po that all hope is vain, 
Unless his noble mother, and his wifia, 
^lio, as I hear, mean to solicit him. 
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CJn.ooM it from their bond. Lue. «. 

Those that much eoret are with sain so fond, 
That what they have not, that wbicfa they 
They Matter and ttmloa$e it from their bond. 

l7aiMDi»*tf— term of falconry. R. J, iii. 8, a. 

Hood my wifNOMs'tf Uood bating in my cheeks. 
With thy black manUe. 

Umq wtti o mn b le n ot to be quectionod, not to be eonvened 
with. A. L. ui.S,m. 

An imquettionabU spirit, which you have not. 
CTitrMuA/— ondrened. H. 6, F. P. ii. 1 , n. 

How, now, my lords ? what, all nweadgf so ? 
Criweea//tM— not to be recalled. Luc. n. 

And ever let his totreealling crime 

Have time to wail the abusing of his time. 
Unretpeeted^-xuaieeuAed. So. xliti. n. 

For all the day they view things uarespected, 
K7»rey/)e(M'w— inconsiderate. R. T. iv. 2, a. 

I will converse with iron>witted fools. 

And vmretpeetive boys. 

Unacisaor'd shall this hair of mine remain. P. iii. 3, n. 

Till she be married, madam, 
By bright Diana, whom we honour all, 
Un$eissor*d »haU this hair o/mine remain t 
Though I show will in 't. 

I7«nftuijf— never at rest. M. M. iv. 2, n. 

That spirit *s possess 'd with haste, 

That wounds the wuisting postern with these strokes. 
TJnstate. L. 1. S, a. 

I would Mufots myself, to be in a due resolution. 
Unthread. J. v. 4, a. 

Unthread the rude eye of rebellion. 
C7»tt/ jfoar date erpire—untW yon die. P. iii. 4, a. 

Where you may 'bide nntil your date expire. 
CTafrodM— unused, uncommon. T. C. iv. 5, a. 

Mock not, that I affect the untraded oath. 
CTjitrtsifli'd— undecorated. So. xviii. a. 

By chance, or nature's changing course, aatruMi'tf. 
Untrue (used as a substantive.) So. cxiii. a. 

Incapable of more, replete with you, 

My most true mind thus maketh mine latrue. 
Untwine. Cy. iv. 2, a. 

And let the stinking elder, grief, mntwine 

His perishing root with the Increasing vine. 
Unwappen'd. T. N. K. v. 4, n. 

We come tow'rds the gods 

Young, and unwappen'd. 

Unyoke — finish your work. H. v. 1 , a. 
Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. 

Upoa eoamand—nx your pleasure. A. L. ii. 7, a. 
And therefore sit you down in geutleness, 
And take upon annmand what help we have. 

Upon the hip. M. V. i. 3, a. 

If I can catch him once apoa the hip. 

Urehin-enouted—yfiih the snout of the urchin, or hedge>hog. 

V. A. M. 

But this fonl, grim, and vreAta-noaferf boar. 
D i g s cgs usury. M. V. i. 8, t. 

You have rated me 
Abont my moneys, and my neanees. 

Cir'd— deported. H. E. iii. I, a. 

And, pray, forgive me. 
If I have u^d myself unmannerly. 

17m— interest of money. M. M. i. 1, a. 

^e determines 
Herself the glorv of a creditor. 
Both thanks and aw. 

Usurer's cAom— ornament of a wealthy citisen, or goldsmith. 
M. A. ii. l.a. 

Abont yonr neck, like an usurer's chain. 

Usurers, practices of. M. M. iv. 3, t. 

He 's in for a commodity of brown paper. 

Utteramee—k ootzaaee. Cy. iii. 1, a. 

Of him I gather'd honour ; 
Whieh he to seek of me again, perforce. 
Behoves me keep at utterance. 

I7(t0raae»— combat.^- entrance. M. iii. 1 , a. (See Cy. iii. 1 , a.) 

Come, fkte, into the list, 
And ehampion me to the utterattce t 

Utler'd^pnt forth. L. L. L. ii. 1. a. 

Not utter'd by base sale of chapmen's tongues. 






Uttered AMtMa/y— expelled, pnt out by the power of lieavi^n 
M. A. V. 4, a. 

Till desth be uttered^ 
Heavenly, heavenly. 

V. 

Fad^d— (hded. vanished. R. S. i. 2. a. 

Is hack'd down, and his summer leaves all vaded. 
yaded-^mied. P. P. a. 

Sweet rose, lUr flower, untimely pluck'd, soon raii^l 
Fatf (v.)— lower. M. M. v. 1, a. 

yail your regard 

Upon a wTong'd, I would fkin have said, a maid ! 
yail (v.)— bow down. Cor. iii. 1 , n. 

If he have power. 

Then vaU your ignorance. 

Koifd— lowered. V. A. a. 

Here overcome, as one fhll of despair, 
She vaiTd her eyelids. 

Fai/tfl|^— causing to fUl down. L. L. L. v. 8, n. 
Are angels vailing elouds. 

Fatfia^— letting down. M. V. i. 1, n. 

Failing her high-top lower than her ribs. 
Ffub>-lowers. V.A.n. 

He vails his tail, that, like a fklling plume. 

Cool shadow to his melting buttock tent. 
ram--light of tongue. C. E iii. 8. m. 

Tis holy sport, to be a little vain. 
ro/ioat— manly. H. ii. 2, a. 

Thy face is valiant since I saw thee last. 
ra/iV%— value. A. W. v. 3, n. 

O, behold this ring, 

Whose high respect, and rich validity. 
Fd/uitty— value, worth. L. i. 1 , a. 

No less in space, validity, and pleasure. 

Than that eonferr'd on Oonerif. 
F(Bata^— opportunity. Cy. i. 4, a. 

Imogen. When shall we hear from him ? 

Pwoato. fie assur'd, madam. 

With his next vantage. 
Farf0»— servant. T. C. i. 1 , a. 

Call here my varlet, I '11 unarm again. 
Vassals. A. C. i. 4, a. 

Leave thy laadvioos vassals. 
Fast— great snace. W. T. i. 1, a. 

Shook hands, as over a vast. 
Vast of night. T. 1.2,a. (See H. L 8, a.) 

Urchins 

Shall for that vast of night that they may work 

All exercise on thee. 
Foifly-like a waste. Luc. a. 

Who like a late-sack'd island vastly stood 

Bare and unpeopled. 

F(MBi»— van. T. C. Prologue, a. 

That our play 

leaps o'er the easat and firstlings of those bioiU. 
Faword— van. H. 6, F. P. i. 1, ». 

He being in the vaward, (plac'd behind, 

With purpose to relieve and follow them,^ 

Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke. 
Veil full purpose (v.)— conceal the full extent of his purpoaa 
M. M. Iv. 6, a. Yet I am advis'd to do it; 

He says, to veUfuil purpose. 
Fe/are— velvet T.S. iii. 2, ». 

And a woman's crupper of velure. 
Velvet^uaids. H. 4, F. P. iU. 1, i. 

"To velvet-guttrdSt and Sunday-dtiiens. 
Venetian houses, frimiture of. T. S. ii. 1, «'. 

I will unto Venice, 

To buy apparel 'gainst my wedding-day. 
My house within the city 

Is richly furnished with plate and gold. 
Venetian galleys. M . V. i. 1 , i. 

Argosies with portly sail. 
Veaew. L. L. L. v. I, t. 

Veneur of wit. 

Fenew*dest—iaoet decayed, most mouldy. T. C. ii. 1, a* 
Speak then, thou venew'dest leaven, speak. 

Vengeance — mischief. A. L. iv. 3, a. 

Whiles the eye of man did woo me. 
That could do no vengeance to me. 
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Venice, clinute of. T. 8. iv. I , t. 

Cwt. Who b that calls so coldly ? 
On. A piece of ice. 

Venice, graaa In. M. V. i. 1, t. . , , j 

Plucking the grau to know where stts the wind. 

Venice, pu jlic places in. M. V. i. 3. t. 
Venice, notion of the mainland in. M. V. ii. 2, t. 
I «ill run as &r as God has any ground. 

Venice, ferries at. M. V. ii. A. i. 

IJnto the tranect, to the common fern/. 
Which trades to Venice. 

Venice, residence in. O. i. 1 , t. 

To start my quiet. 
Ventidius,— from North's * Plutarch.* A. C iii. 1 , ». 

Now. darting Parthia, &r. 

renttaret. M. V. i. 1, n. 

My venture* arc not in one bottom trusted. 

Venus and Adonis, passage from. R. J. ii. 4, i. 

Therefore do nimble-pinioned doves draw love. 

P'erbal—ipliiin. Cy. ii. 3, n. 

Yon put me to forget a lady's manners, 

By being so rerbjt. 

Verona, notice of. R. J. i. t. 

Venf—ixne. G. V, iii. 2. n. 

Especially againit his very friend. 

Vice Iniquity. R. T. iii. 1, i. 

Thus, like the formal Vice Iniqwly. 
Vice of kings. II. iii. 3, n. (See H. 4, S. P. iii. 2, t.) 

A rice of kings: 

A entpnrse of the empire and Uie rule. 

Vice's daner. II. 4. S. P. iii. 2, t. 

And now is this Vice't dagger become a squire. 

FiW— vile. M.N. D.i. 1,11. 

Things base and vild. 
yiUam, in two senses : 1. worthless fellow ; 2. one of mean 
birth. A. L. i. !,«. . 

0/rver. Wilt thou lay hands on me, vtUatnT 
Orlando. I am no viliain : 1 am the youngest son of sir 
Bowland de Bok. 
Villainies of man will set him clear. T. Ath. iii. 3, n. 

The devil knew not what he did wh«n he made man 
politic; he cross'd himself by't: and I cannot think, 
but, in the end, the viiiainies I'/man unit set him dear. 

Viol-da-aambo-^bnim viol. T. N. i. 3, t. 

Viul-de-gambuys. 
Violent thefts. T. C. v. 3. n. Do not count it lioly 

To hurt by being jnst : it is as lawful, 

For we would give much, to count violent thrfis 

And rob in the behalf of charity. 
Virgil's «iEneid.' H. 4, S. P. Induction, i. 

Upon my tongues continual slanders ride. 

VirginaUing. W. T. i. 2, t. 

Still virginaUing 

Upon his palm. 
Ptrtwov— virtue to go. M. M. iii. 2, n. 

Pattern in himself to know, 

Grace to stand, and vinue gn. 
yixaments — advisements. M. W. i. 1, t>. 

Take your rixaments in that. 
JToid of apvointment—^iihoot preparation of armour or wea- 
pons. X. N. K. iii. 1, R. 

I '11 prove it in my shackles, w ith tliese hands 

Fuufo/ appointment. 

Vows of chastity. G. V. iv. 3, i. 

Upon whose grave thou vow'dst pure chastity. 

Vox. T. N. V. 1, a. , , 

An voor ladyship will have it as it ought to be, you 
must sllow vox. 

• Vulgar Errois,* Sir Thomas Brown's. T. C ii. 3, t. 
The elephant hath joints, &c. 

Vulgarly — publidv. M. M. v. 1, x. 

'To justify thfa w orthy nobleman, 
So vulgarly and personally accus'd. 

w. 

Wafts — ^waves, signs. II. i. 4, n. 

Lock, witli what courteous action 
It tro/U yon to a mure removed ground. 

Walking-stick*. M. A. v. 4, i. 

•n^ere is no stall more reverend than one tipped with 
horn. 



tFaO-newt, and tks miter— the wnU-newt, and the wrterant 

L. iii. 4, a. 

The load, the tadpole, the wtO-mewrt, amd the water. 

Softer— commonly pronounced Water. II. •, 8. P. iv. 1, t 

A cunning man did calculate my birth. 

And told me that bv Water 1 should die. 

Yet let not thU make thee be bloody minded; 

Thy name is Gnaltier, being rightly aoonded. 
Wirpioclaimed by Coeaar against Cleopatra,— ftom Kortb'» 
* Plutarch.' A. C. iii. 7. i. 

'Tissaidin Rome. 
Warden — name of a pear. W. T. iv. 2, «. 

I must have saiSron, to colour tl»e wardem piea. 

Warder — truncheon, or ataif of command. B. S. i. 3, a. 

Stay, the king hath thrown his tcordler down. | 

Ware, bed of. T. N. iii. 2, i. ^ i 

Big enough for the bed of Ware in England. 

Warkworth Castle. H. 4. S. P. Induction, t. 
This worm-eaten hold of ragged stone. 

Warn (v.)— summon. R. T. i. S, «. 
Am" 



Lnd sent to warn them to his royal 

/Tiara (y.)— summon. J. C. v. 1, "'^ 

They mean to tram os at Philippi hoe. 

/Farnor— applied to a lady. O. ii. 1. a. 
0th. O my fair warru^l 

Warrior. O. iii. 4, n. (See O. U. 1 , a.) 

I was (unhandsome warrior as I am) 
Arraigning his unkindneas with my sooL 

Warriors for the working-day— 9o\6\tr% ready for woik, arf 
dzessed up for a holiday. H. F. iv. 3, a. 
We are but warriors fur the wrking-day. 

Wars (in the time of Elisabeth). G. V. i. S, i. 
Some to the irarx, &c. 

^osp-toa^ae^peevbh and mischievous tongue. H. 4, F. P. 

i. 3, a 

Why, what a wasp-tongue and impatient fool. 

Wasps. G. V. i. 2, i. 

Injurious wasps! to feed on such sweet honey. 

Watch — watch-light, night-candle. R. T. t. 3, a. 
Give me a trateh. 

Wateh<ase. H. 4, S. P. iii. 1 , a. 

And leav'st the kingly cmadi, 
A wateh-caset or a common larum-beU. 

Watch him tame. O. iii. 3, n. 

My lord shall never rest; 
I '11 watch him tame^ and talk him out of patioiee. 

Watch in Italy. R. J. v. 3, i. 

The watch is coming. 
Watches. T. N. il. 5, t. 

Wind up my witch. 
Watchmen, ancient. M. A. iii. 8, r. 

Have a care that your bills be not stolen. 

Water-galls. Luc. a. 

'These water galls in her dim element 
Foretell new storms to those already spent. 

Wajt (v^) — grow. L. L. L. ▼. 2, n. 

"Tnat was the way to make his godhead wour. 

^ojra— penetrable. R. 8. i. 3, a. 

And with thy blessings steel my lance's point. 
That it may enter Mowbray's waxen coaL 

Waxen epitaph. H. F. i. 2, a. 

Not worshipp'd with a waxen epitaph. 

Way of common trade. R. S. iii. 3. a. 

Or I '11 be buried in the king's higfawmy. 
Some way ofeowmtm trader where subjects' feet 
May hourly trample on their aorereign's head. 

Way of life. M. v. 3, a. 

My way of life 
Is fallen into the aear and yellow leaf. 

• We three,' picture of. T. N. ii. 3, i. 

How now, my hearts ? Did you never see the piaurt 
of we three f 
Weak en'/s— causes of weakness. A. L. ii. 7, n. 

Oppreas'd with two weak evils, age and hunger. 

Wea r y- exhausted. A. L. ii. 7, m. 

Till that the weary very meana do ^hb. 

Web and the pta— dimneas of sight, cataract. L. iii. 4, a. 

He gives the web and the pin, squints the eye, aas 
makes the hare-lip. 

/7'<vd--gannent. I.nc. a. 

lliat spots and stains love's modest snow white 
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/FMrf-^nnent. So. H. ». 

TKt Youth's proud lively, m ^t'd on no**, 
Will be a Utter'd ureed, of unall worth held. 

Weeda. G. V.ii.7, i. 

Such weedt 
As may bceeem eome well^reputed page. 

Weeds. Cor. ii. S, a. 

As weedi before 
A vessel under sail. 

^"egt (t.)— know. A. C. i. 1, a. 

In which I bind. 
On pain of punishment, the world to wett 
We stand up peerless. 

fVeigh oat— outweigh. H. E. iil. 1, a. 

They that must weigh oal my afflictions, 

They that my trust must grow to, lire not here. 

Weird. M. i. S, a. 

The weird sisters, hand in liand. 
Posters of the sea and land. 

/Fr/Aia— blue. W. T. i. 2. a. 

Look on me with your uwiAia eye. 

Well. W. T. T. I, a. 

What were more holy 
Than to rejoice the former queen is wHl t 

/feil oppeamf— rendered apparent. Cor. iv. S, a. 

But your (kvour is uvw appeared by your tongue. 

/Ts// beUeve tAu— be well assured of this. M. M. ii. x, ». 

fFeU believe thit, 
No eeremony that to great ones 'longs, &c. 

fFell lihnff — in good condition. L. L. L. y. 2, a. 

fTeUKkiMg wits they have. 
Welsh hook. H. 4, P. P. ii. 4, i. 

A fTeUh hook. 
IFere iaetae»6/e— could not be mastered. H. 4, S. P. iii. 2, i. 

He was so forlorn, that his dimensions to any thick 
sight were m«mc»Us. 

If estminster, William de Colchester, abbot of. R. S. y. 6, t. 
Hath yielded up his body to the grave. 

fF'hatet* ione^tooth of the walrus. L. L. L. v. 2, a. 
To show his teeth as white as whalei' hone. 

fFhat a fiM Fartwu doe* the thiek-Hpt owe — what a fall doci 
Fortune owe the thick-lips. O. i. 1, a. 

fFhat a/bil Furtwie does the thick-lips owe. 
If he can carry 't thus. 

What he would not. Cor. v. 1, a. 

What he would do. 
He aent In writing after me, — what he wnvtd mA ; 
Bound with an oath to yield to his conditions. 

What In rest yon have. J. iv. 2, a. 

If, what im rest yam Aaiv, in right yon hold. 

/Fhatever hare — whateYer things have. Cor. i. 2. a. 
H^hatever have been thought on in this state. 

/FAtf»— expreasion of impatience. T. i. 2, n. 

Come forth, I say : there s other business fur thee : 
Come, thou tortoise 1 when J 

fFhe»^expreauon of impatience. R. S. i. I, a. 

fFhe», Harry ? when T 
Obedience bids, I should not bid again . 

/FXes-expreasion of impatience. \C. ii. l,a. 

JThem^ Lucius, when! Awake, I say 1 Wliat, Lucius I 

* When daisies pled.' L. L. L. y. 2, t. 

When datsiespied, and violets blue. 

fFh4»ae — ^when. So. xlix. a. 

fVhmas thy love hath east his utmost sum, 
CalVd to that audit by advis'd reipects. 

JFher' — ^wherefore. L. ii. I, a. 

Hark, the duke's trumpets 1 1 know not wher* he oomes. 

^^f^— whether. So. lix. a. 

Wliether we are mended, or tcAe'r better they. 
Or whether roYolution be the same. 

^Fhe re whereas. G. V. iii. 1 , a. 

And, where I thought the remnant of mine a^e. 

Where — ^whether. J. i. 1, a. 

But where I be aa trtie begot, or no. 
That still I lay upon my mother's head. 

Where w hereas. H. 6, S. P. Iii. 2, a. 

Where, flrom thy sight, I should be raging mad, 
And cry out for thee to close up mine ey s. 

Wkerf — oaed as a nonn« L. 1. 1 , a. 

Thoa loseat here, a better where to find. 






/FXere— whereas. L. i. 2, a. 

Where, it you Yiolently proceed against him, mfs. 
taking his purpose, it would make a great gap in your 
own honour. 

^'%ere— whereas. Lnc. a. 

Where now I have no one to blush with me. 
Where— wrhenn». P. ii. 3, a. 

Where now his son 's like a glow-worm in the night. 
fFhere is the /t/s— title of a sonnet. T. S. iv. 1, a. 

Where u the life that late I led ? 

* Where the bee sucks.' T. y. 1, t. 

Where their appointment we may best discover. A. C. iv. 
10, a. Our foot 

Upon the hills adjoininff to the cit^. 
Shall stay with us :— order for sea is given ; 
They have put forth the haven :•— 
Where their appointment we may best discover. 

Whereas-^hvre. H «, S. P. i. 2, a. 

You do prepare to ride onto St. Alban's, 
Whereas the king and queen do mean to luwk. 

Whereat — where. P. I. 2, a. 

I went to Antioch, 
Whereas thou know'st, against the tnoe of death, 
I sought the pnrcliase of a glorious beauty. 

Whereiit— in that. A L. !. 2, a. 

Punish me not with your hard thoughts, wherein 
confess me much guilty to deny so fair and excellent 
ladies anything. 

Wherein went he— in what dress did he eo. A. L. iii. 2, a. 
How looked he ? Wherein went he f 

Which now yarn eenswre Aim— which now you censure him for. 
M. M. ii. 1, a. 

En'd in this point wAtcA aotp yom eensmre him. 

Which often,'-thus,— correcting thy stout heart. Cor. iii. 
2, a. Waving thv head. 

Which oJ\en.—4hiu,— correcting thy stout Aeort, 
Now humble as the ripest mulberry. 

Whiffler. H. F. y. Chorus, t. 

Like a mighty whiffler 'fore the king. 

Whipping, custom of. A. W. ii. 2, t. 

Do yon cry, * O Lord, sir,' at yonr whipping f 
White death — paleness of death. A. W. ii. 3, a. 

Let the white death sit on thy cheek for ever. 

Whiter, Mr., explanation of the passa^'e, A. L. iii. 2, t. — 
Helen's cheek, but not her heart ; 

Cleopatra's majesty ; 
Atalanta's better port ; 
Sad Lueretia's modesty. 
Whitsun morris-dance. H. F. ii. 4, j. 

Were busied with a Whitsun morris-daaee. 
/FAftttsrs— launders. M. W. iii. 3, a. 

Carry it among the wlUteters in Datehet mead. 

/FAofv aawuAsrf yoAs— to whose unwished yoke. M. N. D 
i. 1, a. Whose unwished ycke 

My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 

/rid^HoAoMf— property to which a widow is entitled. 1'. S. 
ii. I, a. 

And, for that dowry, I '11 assure her of 

Her widowhood. 
^PtAf— weald. H.4,F.P. ii. l,a. 

There '■ a firmnklin in the wild of Kent hath brought 
three hundred marks with him in gold. 
Wild-goose chase. R. J. ii. 4, t. 
/Tj/dtfraess— wildnees. M . M . iii . 1 , a . 

For such a warped slip of wUdemeu 

Ne'er issued from his blood. 

Will be his fire. Cor. 11. 1 , n. 

This, as you say, — suggested 
At some time when his soaring insolence 
Sliall teach the people, — (which time sliaii not want. 
If he be put upon 't, and that 's as easy 
As to set dogt on sheep.) will be hisjire 
To kindle their dry stubble. 

WUlfind employment— yi^l find employment for. H. E. II. 1 , a. 
And genersllv, whoever the Icing fliYours, 
The cardinal instantly willjind employment. 

Will to her consent — will in proportion to her consent. R . J. 
i. 2, a. 

My wttt to her consent is but a part. 

fyimpted—reiled. L. L. L. iii. 1, n. 

This wimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy. 

Wincot. T. S. Induction, 2, t. 
The fkt ale-wife of Wineot. 
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fFhde rin ff windinf . T. ir. 1, •• 

Yoa nymphs called Nakds, m tiM wmdtring brooks. 

fFimdnn—eyeWAk. V. A. s. 

Her two blue windows (kintlj sbe npheaveth. 

Windsor fSorest. II. 4, S. P. It. 4. i. 

I think he '» gone to hunt, my lord, at Windsor. 

Windsor, state of, in the time of Henry IV. M. W. 1. 1, t. 
Never a woman in fFmdaor knows more of Annex 
mind than I do. 

Winter's pale. W. T. iv. «, a. 

For tlie red blood reigns in the mmUr'tpale. 

fFUc'-wamaM — witdi. M. W. It. 5, m. 

Was *t not the wite-wvmoM of Brentford ? 

^ish All*— commend him. T. S. i. 1, n. 
I will wish him to her father. 

/7'ul/y— mistfolly. R. S. v. 4. a. 

And speaking it, he wistly look'd on me. 

^1— mental power in general. M. V. ii. 1, a. 
If my father had not scanted me. 
And hed^f'd me by his irt't, to yield myself. 

/Tit— understanding. J. C. iii. 2, a. 

For I have neither tint, nor words, nor worth. 
* Wit, whither %rilt ? ' A. L. iv. 1 , a. 

A man that had a wife with such a wit, he might say, 
—* fFit, whither wUtr 

WIteberaft, law against, by James I. O. i. 8, /. 

The bloodv book of law 
Yon shall yoorself read in tne bitter letter. 

With tempering. V. A. n. 

What wax so froien bat dissolves with tempering. 
And yields at last to every light impression ? 

WUh the manner— \n the (kct. W. T. iv. 3, a. 

If yoa had not taken yourself with the wtanaer. 
With what encounter so uncurrent. W. T. iii. 2, a. 

Since he came 

fFith what encumnter so w»ewrreiU I * 

Have strain'd to appear thus. 

Without knives. T. Ath. i. 2, a. 

Methinks, they should invite them withtmt knives, 
^Itf— senses. M. A.i. l,a. 

In our last conflict, four of his five wits went baiting oiT. 

Wits, the. A. L. i. 2, a. 

The dulness of the fool is the whetstone of the wits. 

XPhfy— of sound judgment, of good understanding. H. *i, 
T. P. L 2, a. For they are aoldiers, 

fFittyf courteous, liberal, full of rpirit. 

fFoe to his corre ctio n -woe compared to his correction. G. 
V. ii. 4, a. 

There is no tpoe to his correction. 

Wolfish. Cor. ii. 3, a. 

Why in this wnljish gown should I stand here ? 
ffoman of the »rrld — married. A. L. v. 3, a. 

I hope it is no dislionest desire, to desire to be a woman 
of the world, 

;roBwa-(ir«d-hen-pecked. W. T. ii. 3, a. 
Thou dotard, thou art woman-tired. 

Women aetora. M. N. D. i. 2, i. 
Yon shall play it in a mask. 

^oal— aro accustomed. H. 6, F. P. i. 4, a. 

How the English, in the suburfaa close intrench'd, 

fVont^ through a aecret grate of iron bars 

In yonder tower, to over peer the city. 
/Tmk^— mad, wild. O. V. ii. 3, a. 

Like a wood woman. 
/r«Mi— wild, mad. M. N. D. ii. 2, a. 

And liere am I and wood within this wood. 

Wood—mnA. H. 6, F. P. iT. 7. a. 

How the Toung whelp of Talbot's, raging wood. 
Did flesh his puny sword in Frenchmen's blood. 

fFoud—nuA, V. A. a. 

Life-poisoning peatilenee, and fkenties wood. 

Woodbine. M. N. D. iv. 1, a. 

So doth the woodbine the sweet honeytnekle gently 
entwist. 

fFoodmuH — hunter. M. W. v. ft, a. 

Am 1 a woodman t ha ! 

tFodward — wanting a shirt. L. L. L. v. 2, a. 
I go woolward for penance. 

Wooael-eock. M. N. D. iii. 1, i. 

The wooeel-cock, so black of hae. 
With onmge-Uwny bill. 
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Worn. If. M.iU. l,a. 

For thou dost fear the aolt and tender fork 
Of a poor Mona. 

IPbrtA— fortune, wealth. T. N. iii. 3, a. 

But, «ere my worth, aa is any eonacMBee, irou 

« Worth a Jew's eye.' M. V. u. 5. i. 
Will be worth a Jewess' eye. 

Worth the whistle. L. iv. 2. a. 

I have been wurtA the whistle. 

fForts — generic name of cabbages. M. W. L 1, a. 
Good worts! good cabb^^ 1 

fFomU—it woqU. A. W. i. l, «. 

Had it stretched so fitf, womtd have made hv .: 
inunortal. 
^(MSM»— twisted ronnd. T. ii. 2, a. 

Sometime am I 
All wonnd with adders. 

fFradt — wreck. O. ii. I, a. 

A noble ship of Veniee 
Hath seen a grievous wrack and aollieraBee. 

fyreak — revenge. Cor. iv. 5, a. 

Then if thoa haat 
A heart of tareoA in thee, that wiU 
Thine own particular wronga. 

Wren of nine. T. N. iii. 2, a. 

Look where the yoangeat trm s^i 

Wretch. O. iii. 3. a. 

Excellent wretch I Ptadition catch 
But I do love thee. 

#rrtai^<<- wrinkled. H. 6. F. P. ii. S.8. 

It cannot be this weak and writkied shrimp 
Should strike such terror to bia rr mice 

ITryiai^-^eviating from the right path. Cy. ▼. 1, a. 

How nsany 
Must mnrther wives much better than 
For wryimg but a little 1 

Y. 

Y or e ready, nimble. M. M. iv. 2, a. 
You shall find me yore. 

Fare— nimble. A. C. iii. 11, a. 

A halter d necK, which does the 
For being yor* about him. 

Fore/y— quickly, readily. T. i. 1, a. 

FaU to 'x'yarely, or we run onrsel 

Fsoauia— baiUTs follower. II. 4, S. P. iL I, a. 

Where 'a your yeomant 
Yield rv.)— reward. A. C. iv. 2, a. 

Tend me to-nij;ht two hours, I aak no more. 

And the gods ytr/d you for *t. 

Yonder generation. M. M. iv. 3, a. 

Eire twice the sun hath made his jonraal 
To yimder gemeraUk^, you shall find 
Your safety manifested. 

York, duchess of. R. S. v. 2, t. 

Yom are aUuufd — you are an allowed fool. L. L. L. v. 2, a. 

Go, yom are aUou^d. 
You are too young in this. A. L. i. 1, a. 

Come, come, elder brother, you are too yuang m 

Yum are senseless — be you senaeleaa. Cy. ii. S, a. 

8oaeem,aalf 
Yon were inspir d to do those duties which 
You tender to her, that you in all obey her, 
Sare when command to your dismiaBion teoda. 
And therein yvm are senseless, 
Yom priority — you of jviority. Cor. i. 1, a. 

We must follow yoa ; 
Right worthy yom priority. 

Yomnger — younglini;. M. V. ii. 0, a. 

How like a yomnger, or a prod%al. 

Your eves. A. L. i. 2, a. 

If yon saw yourself with yoar eyes^ 
with your judgment. 

Your gaakins fklL T. N. i. &,a. 

Clown. But I am resolved oa two pointa. 
ifaria. Thatif one break the other will hold; sr.i 
both break, yomr gatkinsfiUl, 

z. 

Zeal, now melted. J. ii. 2, a. 

I/eit Meal, now melted, by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity, and remoeae. 
Cool and congeal agala to what it 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. PLATS. 

Aaboit, a Moor . • . . . T. And. 

Abergafenny, Lord . . . . H. E. 

Abhonon, an ezecntloner . . . M. M. 

Abnun, wrwit to Montage R. J. . 

Achilles, a Gre^n commander . T. C. 

Adam, wrTant to OUrer • • . . A. L. . 

Adrian, a lord . . . . . . T. . 

Adriana, wife to Antipholoc of Ephesot • . C. E. • 

iEgeon, a merchant of Syraease . . . . C. E. 

iEnxilia, yrHe to .£geon, an Abben at Ephecaa . C. E. . 

JSmilins, a noble Roman . . . T. And. 

^neaa, a Trojan commander . . T. C. . 

Agamemnon, the Oredan general • . T. C. 

As*f PP*^ Mend of C»iar . A. C. . 

Agae-cheek, Sir Andrew . . T. N. 

Ajax, a Grecian commander T. C. . 

Alarbaa, aon to Tamora . . T. And. 

Albany, Duke of • • . L. . 

AlcibSadea. an Athenian general . T. Ath. 

Alencon, Duke of . . . H. 9, F 1 

Alexander, serrant to CreMida . T. C. 

Alezas, an attendant on Cleopatra . A. C. . 

Alice, a lady attending on the Prinoen Ratherinc . H. F. 

Alonto, Kingof Naplea . . • . T. . 

Ambanador ••■•■• H. • 

Ambeaaadoia to' the King of England . • H. P. . 

Amienc, a lord, attending upon the Duke in hb A. L. 

banishment. 

Andromache, wife to Hector . • . T. C. . 

Andronieus, Marcus, brother to Titus Andronicus . T. And. 

Audronicus, Titus, a noble Roman . T. And. 

Angelo, a goldsmith • . C. E. 

Angelc, the deputy [in the Duke's absence] . M. M. . 

Angus, a nobleman of Scotland . . M. . 

Anne, Lady, widow of Edward Prince of Wales, son to R. T. . 

King Henry VI. ; afterwards married to the Duke 

ofGlostrr. 

Antenor, a Trojan commander . . T. C. 

Antlgoniu, a Sicilian lord . . W. T. . 

Antiochns, king of Antioch . . P. . 

Antipholus of Bphesus, twin-brother to Antipholns of C. E. . 

Syracuse, but unknown to him, and son to iBgeon 

and .Amilia. 

Antipholus of Syneuse, twin-brother to Antipholus of C. E. 

Ephesns, but unknown to him, and son to 3Egeon 

and JEmiUa. 

Antonio, fkther to Proteus • • G. V. . 

Antonio, the Merdiant of Venice • . M.V. 

Antonio, brother to Leonato . M. A. . 

Antonio, a sea-captain, fHend to Sebastian . T. K. 

Antonio, brother to Prospero, and usurping Duke of T. 

Milan. 

Antonlus, Marcus, a triomrir after the death of Julius T. 0. 



A.C. 

. T. AtL. 
R.J. . 



Antony, Mark, a triumvir . 

Apemantns. a ehnrlish philosopher 
Apotbesary . • 



APPEARANCES. 

Act i. Sc 9; ii. I, S, 4 • iU. 1 ; !▼. 2; t 1, S 

i. 1. 

Iv. 2, 3. 

i. 1. 

il. i, S; iii. 3; ir. A* ▼. 1, 5, A, 7, 9. 

i. 1 ; ii. 3, 6, 7. 

ii. 1; iii. 3; v. 1. 

ii. 1,2; iv. 2, 4; t. 1. 

i. 1; ▼. 1. 

▼.I. 

It. 4; ▼. 1, 3. 

i. 1, 2, 8; It. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6: ▼. 2, 11. 

i. 3; ii. 3; iii. 3; iv. 5; ▼. 1,5, 10. 

ii. 2, 4, 7 ; iii. 2, 6 ; iv. 1. 6, 7 ; r. I. 

L 3; ii. 3, 9; ill. 1, 2, 4 ; it. 1 ; ▼. I. 

ii. 1, 3; iii. 8; iy. 5; ▼.!,&, 6, 10. 

i.2. 

i. 1,4; iT. 2; v. 1,8. 

i. 1,2; ii. 2; Ui. 5; iv. 8; ▼. 5. 

i. 2, 6 ; ii. 1 ; Ui. 2, 8; iv. 7 ; ▼.2, 4. 

i.2. 

i. 2, 3, S ; ii. 5 ; iii. 8 ; iv. 2. 

iii. 4 ; ▼. 2. 

i. 1; ii. li ill. 8; ▼. I. 

V. 2. 

i.2. 

ii. 1,5,7; v. 4. 

▼. 8. 

i. 1,2; 1L2, 5; Hi. 1,2; {▼. 1,3; 7.2,3. 

i. 2 ; ii. 2, 4 ; Hi. 1, 2 ; It. 1, 3; ▼.2, 3. 

iiLl,2; iT. 1; t. 1. 

I. 1 ; ii. 1.2,4; iv. 4; ▼. 1. 

i. 3. 4, 6 ; V. 2, 4. 7 

i.2; iv. I. 



i.2; iv. 1,3, 4. 
H. 1, 3; iii. 3. 
i. 1. 
lit 1; iv. 1, 4; v. I. 



1.2; ii.2; ill 2; iv. 3, 4; v.i. 



LS. 

i. 1,8; il. 8; tfi. 8; iv. 1 ; r. 1. 

i.f; li.l; V. 1,4. 

it.l; iii. 8, 4; V. t. 

i. 1 ; ii. 1 ; iii. 8 ; v. 1. 

L 2; tt. 8; HL I, 2; Iv. I ; v. 1, 4, &. 

i. 1, 2, 8; H. 8. 8, 6, 7 ; W. 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, tl ; tv 

2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 19{ IS. 
i. 1,2; U«2; iv. 8. 

V.I. 
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PERSONS RSPRBSENTBD. PLAYS. 

Anhidwnac. » Bohemian lord . . . W.T. 

Ardte. in love with Emilia . . . T. N. K. . 

Ariel, an airy spirit . . . T. . . 

Annado, Don Adriano de, a ikatastlcal Spaniard . L. L. L. 

Amgon, Prince of . . . . M. V. . 

Aitemidora*, a sophist of Cnidos . . . J. C. 

Anhnr, Duke of Breta^e, son of Oeffrej . late Dnke of J. 

Btetagne, the elder brother of Kinj John. 

Arriragns, son to Cymbeline, di^gniaed onder the name Cy 

of Gkdwal, sappoaed aon to Belarioa. 
Aatringer, a gentle . . . . . A. W. . 

Athenian, an old . . . . . T. Atb. 

Attendant on the yonng Piinee MAnilliua . W. T. . 

Andrey, a eonntry wench . A. L. . 

Anftdiua, Tallns, general of the Voloet . . Cor. . 

Aomerle, Dnke of. son to the Dnke of York . . R. S. . 

Anstxia, Archduke of J. • . 

Aatolycna, a rogue . . . W. T. . 

AnTeigne, Countem of • . II. 6, F. P. 

Bagot, a creature to King Richard . R. S. . 

Balthasar, a merchant C. E. . 

Balthaiar, aerrant to Portia • . M. V. . 

Balthaxar, servant to Don Pedro . • M. A. . 

Balthaxar, Mrvant to Romeo . R. J. . 

Banquo, a general of the King's army M. . . 

Baptista, a ridi gentleman of Padua . T. S. . 

Baidolph, follower of Falatair M. W. . 

Baxdolph H. 4, F. P. 

Bazdolph, Lord, an enemy to the King . H. 4, S. P. 

Baidolph H. 4, S. P. 

Bardolph, formeriy aerrant to Falatalf, now a aoldier in H. F. 

King Henry's army. 

Bamaidine, a dissolute priaoner • M. M. . 

Bamanio, friend to Antonio . . . M. V. . 

Basset, of the Red Roae, or Lancaster faction H. 6, F. P. 

Baasianus, brother to Satuminus , . T. And. . 

Bastard of Orleans . . . . . H. 6, F. P. 

Batea, a soldier in Ring Henry's army • . . U. F. 

Beatrice, niece to Leonato • . M. A. • 

Beanfort, Cardinal, Bishop of Winchester, great-nade H. 6, S. P. 

to the King. 

Bedford. Duke of, brother to the King . . . H. F. . 

Bedford, Duke of, undo to the King, and regent of Fiance H . 6, F. P. 

Belarioa, a baniriied lord, disguised under the name of Cy. 

Morgan. 

Belch, Sir Toby, nnde of Olivia . . . T. N. . 

Benedick, a young lord of Padna, (kvourite of Don Pedro M. A. . 

Benvolio, nephew to Montague, and firiend to Romeo . R. J. 

Berkeley, Eul . . . . . R.S. . 

Bernardo, an olBoer . • • . • H. 

Bertram, Count of Rousillon . . A.W. . 

Bianca, daughter to Baptista, and aister to Katherina T. S. 

Bianca, a courtesan • . • • O. . 

Biondello, servant to Lncentio . • . T. S. . 

Biron, Lord, attending on the King . . • L. L. L. 

Blanch, daughter to Alphonao King of OMtile, and J. . 

niece to l^ing John. 

Blount, Sir Jamea . . . . • R. T. . 

Blunt, Sir Walter . . ... . H. 4. F. P. 

BolingbrdM, Henry, Dnke of Hereford, son to John of R. S. . 

Gaunt, afterwards King Henry IV. 

Bolingbroke, a conjuror; and a spirit raised by him H. t, S. P. . 

Bona, sister to the French Queen . . . H. 6, T. P. 

Borachio. follower of Don John • . . M. A. . 

Bottom, the weaver . • . • M. N. D. 

Booehier, Cardinal, Ardiblahop of Cbnterbnry • R. T. 

Bonlt, servant to the Ruider • . P. • 

Boiirfoon, Dnke ot • • • • U. F. 

Boy • • • • ■ • •M.A.* 

Boy, servant to Njm, Baidolpl^ aad Pkkol H. F. 

. • • • • K. *• • 



. ActlScl. 

. L2; U. l,t, S.»; Ui. 1.3.»,ff| v.1,t, 

Lt; U. 1; iii. f, S; !▼. 1 ; t. 1. 
. i. 9 ; iU. 1 ; V. I, S. 

il. 9. 
. U. 3; iii. 1. 

U. 1; iiL 1,S.S; iv. 1, S. 

. ai. 3. C; Iv.t, 4; T. 1, S,». 

. V. 1, S. 

i. 1. 
. ii.3. 

iii. 3; V. 1,3,4. 
. i. 2. 8. 9 ; iv. ft, 7; T.t,t,^, 

1.3, 4; ii. 1; iii. f, 3; iv. I; T.S.a. 
. U. 1.3; Ui. 1. 

iv. 3, 3 ; V. 2. 

U. 3. 



i.4; ii. 1,2; iv. 1. 
. iii. 1. 




iv. 3 ; V. i. 

i. 1,3; U. 2; iU.2; It.]; ▼. 1. 

iii. 4; iv. I. 

1. 1, 2 ; U. 2, 3. 

i. 2; U. 1 ; iii. 2, 3; iv. 7; v. 4. 

iv. 1. 

i. 1 ; ii. 1, 3; iii. 1, 4 ; iv. 1 ; v. 2, 4. 

l. 1,3; ii. 1; ill. 1, 2, 3. 




V.2. 

i. 1,3; iU.l ; iv. 3; ▼. 1,3. 

L!,3; U.3; iii. 1,3; iv. I ; v.3.«. 

i. 4 ; ::. 3. 

iiL 3. 

i.3; U.1,2; W.3; iv.t; y. |. 

i. 1; ULl; iv. 1,2. 

iU. 1. 

iv. 3, «. 

iU. ft ; iv. ft. 

ii.3. 

ii. 1,3; UI.2; iv. 4. 

i. . 



INDEX.— II. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

Boyet. a lord attending on the FHnoen of Fnmee . 
Bnbantio, a senator ; fkther to Detdemona 
Brakenbory, Sir Robert, Lieutenant of the Tower . 
Brandon •••••• 

Brother to the Gaoler .... 

Bratiu, Deeios, a conspirator against Jnlins Gbsar 
BrutQs, Marcos, a conspirator against Jnlins Casar 
Brutos, Jnnitts, a tribune of the people • . 

Buckingham, Duke of ; of the King's party 
Backingham, Duke of « 
Buckingham, Duke of ... . 

Bull-calf, a recruit . • . . » 

Bttllen, Anne, Maid of Hoooor to Queen Katherine ; 

afterwards Queen. 
Burgundy, Duke of .... 

Bnzgandy, Duke of • . . . . 

Burgundy, Dake of ..... 

Bushy, a creature to King Richard 
Butts, Doctor, physician to the King 



(^de. Jack, a rebel • 

Caesar, Julius .... 

Cesar, Oetayios, a triumvir alter the deatfi of Julius 
Casar, OetaTins, a triumTir 



PLAYS 



L.L.L. 
O. 

R.T. 
H. E. ■ 
T. N. K. 
J.C. . 
J.C. 
Cor. . 
H. 6, S. P. 
R.T. . 
H.E. 

H. 4, S. P. 
H. Ew 

H. F. . 
H. 6, P. P. 
L. 



Caios, Dr., a French physician . 
Caliban, a savage and deformed slave 
Calphumia, wife to Cesar .... 
Cimbridge, Earl of, a conspirator against the King 
Camillo, a Sieilian lord . . . . 

Campeina, Cardinal . • . . 

Janiditts, lieutenant-general to Antony 
Canterbury, Archbishop of . . . 

Caphis, servant to one of Timon's creditors 
Captain, aSea, Mend to Viola . 
Ckptain of a band of Welshmen 

Captain 

Captain, a Roman . . . . . 

Captain ..... 

Captain, Sea, Master, and Master's Mate 
Captains, two British .... 
Capudns, ambassador f^om the Empensr Charles V. 

Capolet 

Capnlet, Lady, wife to Capulet . 

Carlisle, Bishop of . 

Casea, a conspirator against Jnlius Casar 

Cassandra, daughter to Priam ; a prophetess . 

Casaio, lieutenant to OtheUo 

Csasius, a conspirator against Julius^ Oaaar 

Catesby, Sir William 

Cathness, a nobleman of Scotland . 

Cato, young, a friend to Brutus and Gassius 

Celia, daughter to Frederick . • 

Ceres, a spirit . . • • . 

Cerimon, a lord of Ephesns • . 

Chsleaa, a Trojan priest taking part with the Qreeks 

Chamberlain, Lord • • • . 

Chancellor, Lord . . • . • 

Charles, wrestler to Frederiek . 

Charles VI., King of France 

Charles, Dauphin, and afterwards King of France 

Charmian, an attendant on deopatia 

Chalillon, ambassador f^ora France to King John 

Chiron, son to Tamora . . . . 

Choras ..... 

CHiorus . • ... 

Qoero, a senator .... 

Qnna, a conspirator against Julius Cesar . 

GInna, a poet . . • . ■ 

Citizen of Antium ..... 

Clai«nce, Thomas, Dnke of . 



R.S. 
H. E. • 

H. 6. S. P. 
J.C. 
J.C. . 
A.C. 

M. W. 
T. . 
J.C. . 
H. F. 
W.T. . 
H.E. 
A. C. • 
H.F. 
T.Ath. 
T.N. 
K. S. . 
H. . 
Cy. 

T. And. 
H. 6, S. P. 
Cy. 

H. E. • 
R.J. 
R.J. . 
R.S. 
J.C. . 
T.C. 
O. 
J.C. 
R.T. . 
M. 

J.C. . 
A. L. 
T. 



P. . 
T.C. . 
H.E. 
H.E. . 
A. L. 
H.F. . 
H. 6, F.P. 
A. t>. . 
J. . 
T. And. 
H.F. 
R.J. . 
J.C. 
J.C. . 
J.C. 
Cor. . 
H. 4, 8. P. 



APPEARANCES. 

Act U. Sc 1 ; iv. 1 ; v. B. 
i. l.»,S. 
i. 1. 4; iv. 1. 
i. 1. 

iv. A. 

L2; iL:,9; iii. 1. 

U. 1,2; iii. 1,2; iv. 2, 8; v. 1,9,3, 4, 5. 
i. 1 ; ii. 1, 2, 8; Ui. I, 3; iv. 2, 6; v. 1. 
i. 1, 8, 4; ii. 1 ; iii. 1 ; iv. 4, 8. 9 ; v. 1. 
i.S; ii. 1,2; iii. 1,2, 4.5,7; iv.2; v. 1. 
i. 1; ii. 1. 
iii. 2. 
i. 4 ; U. 8. 

ii. 4; V. 2. 

i. 2; ii. 1,1; ill. 2, 8; iv. 7; v. 2. 

i. 1. 

i. 4; U. 1, 2; iii. 1. 

V. 2. 

iv. 2, 8, 8, 7, b, 10. 

i. 2; ii. 2; iii. 1. 

iv. 1 ; V. 1, 5. 

i. 4 ; U. 2, 8, 6, 7 ; III. 2, 6, 8, 10 ; iv. 1, 0, 10 '. 

V. 1,2. 
i. 4; ii. 8; iii. 1, 2, 8 ; iv. 2, 6 ; v. 3, 5. 
1.2; ii.2; iu. 2; iv. 1; v. 1. 
i. 2 ; n. 2. 
ii.2. 

i. 1,2; iv. 1, 8; v. 8. 
ii.2, 4; iii. 1. 
iU. 7, 8. 
i. 1, 2. 
ii. 1, 2. 
1.2. 
ii.4. 
iv. 4. 
iv.2. 
i.2. 
iv. 1. 
v.S. 
iv.2. 

i. 1, 2, 5; iii. 1, 4, 5; iv. 2, 4, 5 ; v. 8. 
i. 1. 8; Ui. 1, 4, 5 ; iv. 2. 8, 4, 9 ; v. 8. 
iii. 2, 8; iv. 1 ; v. 6. 
i.2. 8; ii. 1,2; iii. 1. 
ii. 2 : V. 8. 

i.2; U. 1,8; iU. 1,8, 4; iv. 1; v. 1, 2. 
i.2, 8; ii. 1; iii. 1,2; iv.2, 8; v. 1, 8. 
i. 8; iii. 8,ft,7; iv. 8, 4; v. 8, 4. 
V. 2, 4, 7. 
v.S, 4. 

i. 2. 8: ii. 4 ; iii. 2. 4, 5 ; iv. 1, 3 ; v. 4. 
iv.l. 

Iii. 2, 4; v.S. 
iii. 8 ; V. 2. 

i.8, 4; ii.2, 8; 111.2; v. 2, 8. 
V. 2. 
1.1,2. 

ii.4; iU.5; V.2. 

1. 2, 6, 0; ii. 1 : Ui. 2, 8 ; Iv. 7; v. 2, 4. 
i. 2,3, 5 ; U. » ; iii. 8,9, 11 ; Iv. 2, 4, 11, 13 : *.. 2 
L 1 ; U. 1. 

1.2; U. 1,2,8,5; iv.2, 4; V.2. 
L U. m. iv. V. 
i.5. 
i.2, 8. 

i.S; ii.1,2; UI. 1. 
1U.S. 
lv.4. 
Iv. 4; V. 8. 



1NDEX.~1I. 



PEBflONS REPRESENTED. PLATS 

CUrcBM, Oeorfe, Dnke of, broUwr to Edwd IV. R. T. . 

Oaodio, a young lord of Florenee, fkToorite of Don Pedro M. A. 

M.M. 

• H* • • 

J.C. . 

• W. T. 
P. 



GUndio, a young gentleman 
Clandlaa, King of Denmark 
Clandios. a wrrant to Brutoa 
Cleomenes, a Sicilian lord 
Qeon, Governor of Thartna 
Claopatra, Qoeen of E^pt 



Clerk of Chatham .... 

Clilford, Lord, of the King's paity 

CUflbrd, young, ion to Lord Clifford 

CliiTord, Lord, a lord on King Henry*! aide 

Clitna, a lerrant to Brutus • 

Qoten, son to the Queen by a former husband 

Clown, servant to the Countess of Ronsillon 

Clown, servant to Olivia 

Clown ..... 

Clown, SOD to the oid shepherd 

Qown, servant to Othello 

Clown • • . . . 

Qown ..... 

Cobweb, a fUry .... 

Colevile, Sir John, an enemy to the King . 

Cominins, a general against the Voices 

Conssde, follower of Don John 

Conspirston with Anfldius 

ConsuUe of Franee 

Constance, mother to Arthur 

Cordelia, daughter to Lear 

Corin, a shepherd 

Coriolanna, Gsius Mardus, a noble Roman 



Com^us, a courtier 
Cornelius, a physidan 
Cornwall, Duke of . . . 

Costard, a dom-n .... 
Court, a soldier in King Henry's army 
Courtesan ..... 
Conrtier .... 

Cranmer, Ardibbhop of Osnterbury 
Gressida, daughter to Chaless 

Crier 

Oromwell, servant to Wolsey • 

Cupid and Maskers 

Curan, a courtier 

Curio, a gentleman attending on the Dnke 

Curtis, servant to Petrudo 

Cymbeline, King of Britain 

Dsneer, a, speaker of the epOogne • 

Dwdanins, a servant to ftiitos 

Daughter to the Gaoler, in love with Pslamon 

Daughter of Clarence 

Daughter to Antiochus • 

Davy, servant to Shallow 

Deipbobns, son to Priam 

Demetrius, in love with Hermia 

Demetrius, fUend of Antony 

Demetrius, son to Tamora . 

Dennis, servant to CHiver 

Denny, Sir Anthony . 

Dereetas, friend of Antony 

Deedemona, wife to Othello 

Diana, daughter to the Widow 

Diana 

Dick, a follower of Jack Cede 

Diomedes, a Gredan commander 

Diomedes. an attendant on Cleopatsa 

Dion, a Sidlian lord 

DioBTia, wifetotMeon . 



H. 6, S. P. 
H. 6. 8. P. 
H. •, S. P. 
H. 6, T. P. 
J.C. . 
Cy. 

A. W. . 
T. N. 
m. SbL» . 
W.T. 
O. 

A. C. 
T. And. 
M.N. D. . 
H. 4, S. P. 
Cor. 

Cor. 
H.F. . 
J. . 
L. 

A. L. 
Cor. . 



H. 



Cy. 
L. . 
L. L. L. 
H.F. 
C. E. . 
H. 

H. E. . 
T.C. 

Ha E. • 

H. E. 
T. Ath. 
L. . 
T.N. . 
T.S. 
Cy. 

H. 4, S. P. 
J. a 
T. N. K. 
R.T. 
P. 



H. 4, S. P. 
T.C. . 
M. N. D. 
A.C. . 
T.Aad. 
A.L. . 
H.E. 
A. C. • 
O. . 
A. »»• . 
P. . 



H. C, S. P. 
T.C. . 
A.C. 
W.T. 
P. 



Actl.8e.l,4. 
. LI; iLl,S; ilL2; iv.1; V. 1. 3.4. 

L8; iiL 1 ; ir. 2; v. 1. 
. Lt; ii.S; iii. 1, f,3; Iv. l,3.ft,T; t I. 

Iv. 3. 
. iiLl,S; V. 1. 

L4; iiL 3; iv. 4. 
. L 1, 2, 3, 5; ii. 5 ; iiL 3, 7, 9, 11 ; n. t. 
10,11,13; v.a. 

iv.2. 
. iv. 8, 9; T. 1, 2. 

V. 1, 2. 
. Ll,3,4; U. 2, 4, ft. 

V. i. 
. i.3; U. I, 3; iU. 1,5; iv. 1, 2. 

L3; ii.3, 4; UL2: iv.ft; v. 2. 
. L5; U. 8,4; m.l; iv. 1,2; T. 1. 

L2; U. I; iiL2; iv. 2, 3. 
. iU. 3; iv.2, 3; ▼.2. 

iU. 1, 4. 
. V. 2. 

iv. 3, 4. 
. iii. l;iv.l. 

iv. 3. 
. Ll,«,9; U. 1,2; m. 1,2,3; Iv. 1,1; v. 

L3; ilL3; iv.2; v. 1. 
. V. 5. 

ii. 4; m. 5,7; lv.2,5. 
. ii. 1 ; iiL 1, 4. 

L 1; iv. 4, 7; v. 2,3. 
. ii. 4; iiL 2, 4,5; V. 1. 

LI, 4. 5,6.8, 9; U. 1.2,3; iiLl,fl,3;ft 
4, 5 ; V. 2, 3, 5. 
. L2;iL2. 

i. 6; V. 5. 
. LI; U. 1,2,4; iiL 5, 7. 

Ll,2; ULl; iv. I, 2; ▼. 1,2. 
. iv. I. 

iv. 3,4; V. 1. 
. V. 2. 

ii. 4 ; V. I, 2, 4. 
. L 2; iiL 2; iv.2, 4. 5; ▼.2. 

U.4. 
. UL2; V.2. 

L2. 
. iL 1. 

i. 1,4; iL4. 
. iv. 1. 

L2; U.3; iU.l.ft; iv.3; ▼.2,3,5. 

Epilogne. 
. ▼. 5. 

iL 1, 4, 6; liL 2, 4, 5 ; iv. 1, 3 ; v. 2. 
. ii. 2; iv. 1. 

1. 1. 
. V. I, 3. 

iv. 1, 3, 4. 
. LI; ii.2. 3; iii. 2 ; iv. 1; v. 1 

LI. 

. 1. 2; ii. 1,2, 3,5; iv. 3, 4; ▼. 2. 

LI. 
. V. I. 

Iv.l2; ▼. L 

. L8; iLl,3; iiL8,4; tv. l,s,S; V.2. 
iii. 5; iv.l, 4; v. 1.3. 

. V. 2. 

iv. 2. 8, 6, 7. 

ii. 8 ; ill. 3; iv. 1, 3, 4, 5 ; V. 1, f, 4, 5, «, 1 
. iv. 12. IS. 
. iii. 1,2; V. 1. 

{.4: iii. 8; Iv. 1,4. 



INDEX.— II. 



PIAYS. 



Mm • 

U. A. 

A. (y. « 

M. . 
H.E. . 
W. T. 
R,T. . 
H. 4. F. P. 
aE. . 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

rv»ctor, an Etigllsh . . . . , 

Dnctor, a Scotch ...... 

Uogbewy, a city ofRcer .... 

Dolabella, friend of Cauur .... 

Donalbain, ton to Duncan .... 

Door-keeper of the council*«ha]nbor . • • 

PoKttB, a shephisrden .... 

Donet, Maxqaifl of, ion to King Edward's qneen 
Douglas, Archibald, Earl of . . . 

Dromio of Epheaiu, twin-brother to Dromio of Syracuse, 

and attendant on Antipholot of Ephesua, 
Dromio of Sjrracnae, twin-brother to Dromio of Ephe«us, 

and attendant on Antipholua of Syraenae. 
Duke, father to Silvia . . * . 

Duke, living in exile .... 

Dull, a conatable ..... 

Dumain, a lord attending on the King 
Duncan, King of Scotland . ... . 

Edgar, aon to Oloster .... 

Edmund, Earl of Rutland, son to the Duke of York . 
Edmnnd, bastard aon to Oloster . • . 

Edward, son to the Duke of York • 

Edward, Earl of March, afterwards King Edwaid IV., 

aon t<Lthe Duke of York. 
Edward, ranee of Wales, son to Henry VI. . 

Edward IV., King . . • . • 

Edward. Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward V., 

son to Edward IV. 
E^ens, &ther to Hermia .... 

E^lamonr, agent for SUvIa in her escape • 

Elbow, a simple constable .... 

Elinor, the widow of King Henry II., and mother of 

King John. 
Elizabeth, queen to King Edward IV. . 
Ely, Bishop of .... . 

Emilia, a lady attending on the Queen . . • 

Emilia, wife to lago . • • • 

Emilia, sister to Hippoljrta .... 

Enobarbus, Domitius, ftiend of Antony • 
Eros, friend of Antony ..... 
Erpingham, Sir Thomas, an offloer in King Henry's army 
Escalus, an ancient lord [joined with Angelo in the depu- 

UUon]. 
Escalns, IVlnee of Verona .... 
Eacanes, a lord of Tyre .... 

Essex, Geffrey Flts-Ptoter, Eaxl of. chief jusudary of Eng- 
land. 
Euphronius, an ambassador from Antony to CiBsar . 
Evans, Sir Hugh, a Welsh parson . 
Exeter, Duke of, uncle to the King . .- 

Exeter, Thomas Beaufort, Duke of, great-unde to the King 
Exeter, Duke of, a lord on King Henry's side 
Exton, Sir Pierce of .... . 



FaUin, serrant to Olivia .... 

FalstalT. Sir John ..... 
FaUtair, Sir John ..... 

Falstaff ^ . . 

Pang, asneriflT'soflleer ..... 
Fastolfe, Sir John ..... 
Father that has killed his Son .... 
Faulconbridge, Robert, son of Sir Robert Faulconbrtdge 
Fanleonbrld^'e, Philip, half-brother to Robert Fanlcon* 

bridge, bastard son to King Richard I. 
Faulconbridge, Lady, mother to the Bastard and Robert J. . 

Faulconbridge. 
FeebU, a recruit . . . H. 4, S. P. 

Fentcn ...... M. W. . 

Ferdinand. King of Navarre . . L. L. L. . 

Ferdinand, son to the King of Naples . . T. . 



o. 


V. . 


A. 


L. 


L. 


L. L. 


L. 


L. L. 


M 


> . 


L. 


. 


H. 


6, T. P. 


L. 


e 


H. 


6. S. P. 


H. 


6, T. P. 


H. 


6, T. P. 


R. 


T. . 


R. 


T. 


M. 


N.D. 


0. 


V. 


M. 


M. . 


J. 


. > 


R. 


T. . 


H. 


F. 


W. 


T. . 


0. 


• ■ 


T. 


N.K. 


A. 


C. 


A. 


C. . 


H. 


F. 


M. 


M. • 


R. 


J. 


P. 


* 


J. 


. 


A. 


c. . 


M. 


w. 


H. 


F. . 


H. 


6, F. P. 


H. 


8,.T. P. 


R. 


s. 


T. 


N. 


M. 


W. . 


H. 


4, F. P. 


H. 


4, S. P. 


H, 


4, S. P. 


H. 


«, F. P. 


H. 


6, T. P. 


J. 


• 


J. 


• 1 



APPEARANCES 

Act iv. Sc. 3. 
v. 1, 3. 

iil. 3,5; iv.2; v. 1. 
iU. 10; T. 1, 2. 
i. 2, 4, ; ii. 3. 
V.2. 
lv.3. 

i. 3; ii. 1,2; iv. I. 
iv. I, 3; V. 2,3, 4. 
i.a; ii. I; iU. 1 ; iv. 1,4; v. 1. 

i. 2; il.2; iii. 1.2; iv. 1,2,3, 4; v. I. 

ii. 4; iii 1,2; v. 2. 4. 
ii. 1,7; V.4. 
i. 1.2; iv. 2; ▼. 1. 
i. 1 ; ii. 1 ; iv. 3 ; v. 2. 
i. 2, 4, 6. 

i. 2; ii. 1, 3; iii. 4, 6; iv. 1, 6; v. 1,2,3. 

i. 3. 

i. 1, 2; li.1,2; ill. 3. 5, 7; iv.2; v. 1,3. 

V. 1. 

i. 1, 2; ii. 1, 2, 3. 0; iii. 2; iv. I, 5, 7; v. 1,2 

3, 4, &, 7. 
i. 1 ; ii. 2. 5 ; iii. 3 ; v. 4, 5. 
ii.l. 
iii. 1. 

i. 1; iv. I. 

iv. 3; V. 1. 

ii. 1 : iii. 2. 

i. 1; ii. 1.2; iii. 1,3. 

i. 8; ii. 1,2,4; iv. 1,4. 

i. 1, 2. 

ii. 2. 

ii. 1: iii. 1.3. 4; iv.2, 3; ▼.1.2. 

i. 1, 3 ; ii. 2, 5 ; iii. ». 6 ; Iv. 2; ▼. I. 3, 4. 

i. 2 ; ii. 2, 6, 7 ; iii. 2. 5. 7. 8, 11 ; iv. 2, «, 9. 

iiL5. 9; iv. 4, 5,7, 12. 

iv. 1. 

i.l; ii. 1; iii. 2; iv. 4; ▼. 1 

i. 1 ; iii. 1 ; ▼.3. 
i. 8; ii. 4. 
1.1. 

iii. 10,11. 

i.l, 2; iii. 1.2.3; iv. 1.2,4, S; v. 4. *. 

i. 2 ; ii. 2, 4 ; iii. 1 ; iv. 3, 6, 7. 8 ; v. 8. 

i. 1 ; iii. 1 ; iv. 1 } ▼. 1, 5. 

i. 1 ; ii. 5 : iv. 8. 

▼. 4, S, 6. 




Ii. 5. 

i. 1. 

i. 1 ; ii. 1, 2; iii. 1, 2, 3; Iv. 2, 3; v. . S, 8,T 

I.l. 

ill. 2. 

i. 4; iii. 4; !▼. 6; v. 5. 
i. 1; ii.l ; iv. 3; v. 2. 
i. 1,2; iii. 1; iv. 1 ; v. 1. 



INDEX^II. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

Fltswat«r, Lord ..... 

FUminnt, Mmmt to Tlnum 

FlmTios, ftevard to Timon • 

FlaTiiu, a tribone .... 

Fleuiee, aon to Banqvo . 

Florenee, Duke of . 

Florizel, ton to Polixenet . 

FInellen, an officer ia Kin^ Hemy's army 

Flute, the bellow»>iiieiider ... 

Fool 

Fool ...... 

Ford, Mr., a gentleman dvelUnf at Wlndeor 
Ford, Mrs. ..... 

Fomter ..... 

Fortinbras, Prinee of Norway 

France, Prinoeai of . 

France, King of .... 

Franee, King of . . 

Franeiaca,anan .... 

Franeieeo, a lord .... 

Frandaco, a soldier ..... 

Frederick, brother to the Dake, and nsetrper of his 

dominions, 
^riar ....... 

Friends to the Gaoler .... 

Froth, a foolish gentleman . . . . 

Oadshill ...... 

OallaSffkiendofCaaar . . . . . 

Gaoler ...... 

Gaoler ....... 

Gaolers, two ..... 

Gardiner, Bishop of Windiester 

Gargrave, Sir William .... 

Garter King at Arms ..... 

Gannt, John of, Duke of Lancaster, undo to the King 
General of the Frendi forces in Bordeana . 
Gentleman attending on the Chief Justice 
Gentleman, French, friend to Philario 
Gentleman, attendant on Cordelia • 

Gentlemen, two fantastic .... 

Gentlemen, two, prisoners with Soifolk ... 
Gentlemen, tlnee ..... 

Gentlemen, two, of Cjrmbellne's court . 

Gentlewoman, attending on Lady Macbeth . 

Gentlewoman, attending Virgiiki 

George, a follower of Jack Cade . 

George, afterwards Duke of Clarence, son to the Duke 

of York. 
Gerrold, a schoolmaster ..... 
Gertrude, Queen of Denmark, and mother of Hamlet 
Ghoet of Hamlet's father . . . . 

Glansdale, »ir William .... 
Glendower, Owen ..... 

Foster, Dnchem of . 
Gloster, Duke of, brother to the King . 
Glosler, Duke of, nnde to the King, and Protector 
Gloster, Humphrey, Duke of, undo to the King 
Gloster, Eleanor, Dneheas of . . . 

Gloster, Richard, Duke of, brother to Edwaztf IV. ; after« 

wards King Richard III. 
Gloster, Earl of .... . 

Gobbo, Old, fkther to LannceloC 

Goneril, daughter to Lear .... 

Gonnlo, an lionest old counsellor of Naples 
Goths ...... 

Goremor of Harfleur ..... 

Goremav of Psris ..... 

Gower, of the King's party .... 

Gower, an oSeer in King Henry's army 

Oower, as Chons ..... 



PLATS. 



R.S. 
T.Ath. 
T. Ath. 

j.a 

M. . 

A. W, . 
W.T. 
H.F. . 
M. N. D. 
T.Ath. . 



L. 

M. W. , 

M.W. 

Lto Ltm Lt» 

H. . . 
L.L.L. 

L. 

Al. Js . 
T 

U. . 

A. Lt, . 

T. N. K. . 

sa. ja. 

H. 4, F. P. 
A. C . 

W.T. . 
T. N. K. . 

Cy. . 
H.E. 
H. 6, F. P. 
H.E. 
R.S. . 
H. 6. F. P. . 
H. 4, S. P. 
Cy. . 
L. 

Jtt* Aft* 

H. 6, S. P. 

HE. 

Cy. 

sK* 

Cor. . 

H. 6, S. P. 

H. 6, T. P. 

T. N. K. 

H. 

H. • . 

H. 6. F. P. 

H. 4, F. P. . 

K. 8. . 

H.F. 
H. «, F. P. 
H. 6, 8. P. 
H. 6, 8. P. 
R.T. 

L. 

M. V. 
I*. 

T. . 
T. And. 
H. F. 
H.«,F. P. 
H. 4, S. P. 
H.F. 
P. 



Act iT. Sc 1 ; T. C 

fi.f; iiLl,4. 

i.S; U.S; iii. 4; !▼. t, S; t. •. 

i. 1. 

iLl; ULS. 

iU. 1, 3. 

iv. 8; T. 1, 3. 

iii. t, 4; !▼. I, 7 ; t. 1. 

i. 1 ; iU. 1 ; iT. 2. 

its. 

t. 4,5; ii. 4; UL t, 4, «. 

ii. 1, 2 ; iiL t. S, » ; !▼. t, 4; ▼. ». 

i. 1 ; li. I; iii. S; iT. t, 4 ; ▼. S, ft 

It. 1. 

Iv. 4 ; ▼.2. 

ii. 1 ; iv. 1 ; ▼. 2. 

i.2; ILl.S; ▼. S 

I. 1. 

i.5 

ii. 1; ULS; ▼. i. 

1.1. 

i.2, 8; iL2; iii. I. 

ir. I ; ▼. 4. 

iT. 1. 
iLl. 

iL 1, 2, 4. 

T. 1, 2. 

U.2. 

iLl, 2; It. 1.2; v. t. 

T. 4. 

ii. 2; T. 1. 2. 

i. 4. 

T. 4. 

LI, 2, 8; iL 1. 

It. 2. 

L2. 

L5. 

It. 8, C. 

L2, 8. 

It. 1. 

H.I; It. 1. 

Ll; U. I. 

T. 1. 

L8. 

It. 2, 7. 

U. 2, 8, 6; iii. 2; It. 1, 2, •. • ; ▼. 1, 8, 4, 

iii. 5. 

L2; H. 2; iU. 1.2, 4; H. 1,5,7; t. 1,2 

Ll,4,5; UL4. 

L4. 

iii. 1. 

L2. 

1.2; iii. 1,6; It. 1,8, 7,8; t. 2. 

L1.8; iiL 1.4; iT. I; t. l.» 

LI, 2. 8; U. 1,8,4; iiL 1. 

i. 2. 8, 4 ; Ii. 3. 4. 

i.l,2,3;U.l,2;Ui.l,4,5,7;lT.2,8.4;T 

L 1, 2; ii. 1,2,4; ili.3, 4,C; it. 1,«; i 

ii. 2. 

L1.S,4; ii.4; iiL7; iT.2; t. 1, 1. 

i. 1; U. 1; iU.8; t. 1. 

T. 1. 

iU. 8. 

iT. 1. 

ii. 1. 

ill. 2, 9; fT. 1, 7, S; t. I. 

i. ; U. ; iii. ; ir. 4 ; t. 2. 



INDEX.—!!. 



PERSONS RBPRRBBNTED. 

Gnadpr^, a French lord 

Oratiano, ft-iend to Antonio and Tliimiiilo 

Oratiano. brother to Brabantio . . 

Graen, a ereature to King Richard 

Gregory, servant to Capulet . 

Gremio, a suitor to Bianea . . 

Grey, Lord, ton to King Edward's Queen 

Grey, Sir Thomas, a eonspirator against the Ring 

Grey, Lady, afterwards Queen to Edward IV. 

GriiBth, gentleman- usher to Queen Katherine 

Grumio, serrant to Petrudo 

Guards, two Voldan 

Gniderlns, son to Cymbeline, disguised under the name 

of Polydore, supposed son to Belarins. 
Guildenstem, a courtier .... 

Guildfoni, Sir Henry .... 

Gnmey, James, serrant to Lady Faulconlrndge 

Hamlet, son to the former, and nephew to the present 

King. 
Hareourt, of the King's party . . • . 

Hastings, Lord, an enemy to the King 
Hastings, Lord ; of the Duice of York's psrty . 
Hastings, Lord ..... 

Hecate ..*...• 
Hector, son to Priam .... 

Helen, woman to Imogen . • . • 

Helen, wife to Mehelaus .... 
Helena, in love with Demetrius 
HHena, a gentlewoman, protected by the Countoss 
Helenus, son to Priam . • . • • 

Helicanos, alordof Tjrre .... 
Henry, Prince, son to King John; afterwsrds King 

Henry IIL 
Henry IV., King ..... 

Henry, Prince of Wsles, son to the King . 

Henry IV., King ..... 

Henry, Pxinee of Wales, aAerwaids King Henry V. 
Henry V., King ...... 

Henry VI., King ..... 

Henry VI., King ...... 

Henry VI., King ..... 

Henry VIII., King ..... 

Herald ....... 

Herald 

Herald ....*.. 

Herad ...... 

Eierald, a Bomait ..... 

Herald * . 

Herbert, Sir Walter .... 

Hermia, dangfater to Egaua, In lovt with Lysander 
flermione. Queen to Leontes . • 

Hero, daughter to Leonato .... 

Hippolyta, Queen of the Amaxons, betrothed to Theseus 
Hippolyta, bride to Theseus .... 
Holofemes, a schoolmaster 

Horatio, friend to Hamlet .... 

Homer, Thomas, an armoiuer . . 

Hortensio, a suitor to Bianea .... 
Hortenslus, servant to one of Timon's crediton 
Host, where Julia lodges .... 

Hostof the Garter Inn • • . . 

Hubert de Burgh, chamberlain to the Kln^ • 
Hume, a priest ..... 
Humphrey. Prince, of Gloster, afterwards created 

(8 Henry V.) Duke of Gloster. 
Huntsman, a .... . . 

Hymen, person representing 



PLAYS. 


APPEARANCES. 


H.F. 


. Act It. Se. 2. 


M.V. . 


i. 1; U. •.<,«; iii. 8; iy. 1.8; t. 1. 


0. . 


. ▼. 1, 8. 


R.B. . 


1.4; U. 1,8; iii. 1. 


R.J. 


. 1.1. 


T. S. . 


1.1,8; ii. l; iii. 8; v. 1,8 


R.T. 


. i. S ; ii. I ; iii. 3. 


H.F. . 


ii. 8. 


H. 6, T. P. 


. ill. 8; It. 1,4; v. 7. 


H. £• . • 


Ii. 4; iv. 8. 


T.S. 


. i. 8; iii. 8; ir. 1,3; v. 8. 


Cor. 


V. 8. 


Cy. . 


. iii. 3, 6; iv. 8, 4; t. 8, 3, 5. 


H. 


11.8; iii. 1.8,3; iv. 1.8,3. 4. 


H.B. 


. 1.4. 


J. 


i. 1. 



H. • . 

H. 4, S. P. 
H. 4, S. P. 
H. 8. T. P. 
R.T. 
M. • 
T.C. 
Cy. 
T.C. 
H. N. D. 
A.W. 
T.a . 

J. 

H. 4, F. P. 
H. 4, F. P. 
H. 4, S. P. 
H. 4. 8. P. 
H.F. 

H. «, F. P. 
H. 6, S P. 
H. «. T. P. 
H. E. . 

H.F. , 
H. 6, S. P. 
L. 
O. . 



Isehimo, a Roman, friend to Poethumus 

Isgo, ancient to Othello . 

Iden, Alexander, a Kentish gentleman • 



Cor. 

T. N. K. 
R.T. 
M. N. D. 
W.T. 
U. A. « 
M. N. D. 
T.N. K. . 
L. L.L. 
H. . . 

H« 8, 8. P. 
T.S. 
T.Ath. 
G.V. . 

U. vT • « 

J. 

H. 6, S. P. 
H. 4, S. P. 

H. e. T. P. 
A. L. • 

Cy. . 
O. 
H. 6, S. P. • 



. i. 8,4,5; ii.8;Ui. 1,8,3,4; lv.8,S,4; ▼. l.S. 

It. 4. 
. i. 8; iv. 1.8. 

!▼. 1,5,7; ▼. 7. 
. i. 1, 8; ii. 1.8; iii. 1,8.4. 

iU.5. 
. i. 8; ii. 8; It. 5; ▼. 1,3, 4, 0, 9. 

ii.S. 
. iU. 1. 

i. 1; ii.8,S; Ui. 8; iv. 1; v. 1. 
. i. 1,3; II. 1,8,4,5; Ui.8,5, 7; iv. 4; v. 1,& 

1.8; U.8. 
. 1.8, S; ii. 4; v. 1.8,3. 

V.7. 

. i. 1,3; ilLl; V. 1,4,5. 

i. 8 ; ii. 8, 4 s ill. 1, 8; Iv. 8; v. 1, 3, 4, 5. 
. ilL 1 ; iv. 4. 

ii. 8, 4; iv. 4 ; V. 8, 5. 
. i. 8; ii. 8; iU. 1, 3. 8; iv. 1, 3, 6, 7, 8 ; v. 8. 

Iii. 1,4; iv. 1; V. 1,5. 
. i. 1, 8; ii. 1, 3 ; iii. 1, 8, 8; Iv. 4, 9; v. 1, 8. 

1. 1 ; ii. 8. 5 ; iii. 1 ; iv. 8, 8 ; v. 8. 
. i.8, 4; ii. 8. 4; iii. 8; v. 1,8,4. 

iv. 8. 
. ii.4. 

V. 8. 
. U. 8. 

ii.l. 

i.4. 
. V. 8. 

i. 1; 11. 3; iii. 8; iv. 1 ; v. 1. 
. i. 2; ii. 1; iii. 8; v.S. 

1.1; ii. 1; iii. 1,4; iv. 1; v. 4. 

i. I ; iv. 1 ; V. 1. 
. i. 1, 3; U. 5 ; ill. 5, 8; iv. 8 ; v. 1, 8, 4. 

iv. 8 ; V. 1, 8. 
. i. 1,8, 4.5; iii. 8; iv. 5.8; V. 1,8. 

i.8; U.S. 
. i. 1. 8; it 1 ; ill. 1, 8; iv. 8, 8, 5; v. 8. 

iU.4. 

iv. 8. 
. i.3; ii. 1,8; iU. 1,8; iv. 8,5.8. 

11. 8; 111. 8, 8 ; iv. 1, 8, 3; v. 3, 8. 
. 1.8, 4; ii. 8. 

iv. 4 ; V. 8. 

. iv. 5. 
V. 4. 

. i. 5,7; ii. 8, 4; v. 8, 5. 

i. 1, 8, 3; ii. 1, 3; iU. 1,8, 3. 4 ; iv. 1, 2 ; v. 1, 8. 
. iv. 10; V. 1. 



INDEX.— II. 

PBRSONS REPRESENTED. PLATS. APPEARANCES. 

loMgea, danghter to Cymbeline by a Canner queen Cy. • Act i. Sc 2, 4, 7 ; ii. 2, 3; iii. 2,4, •; 

T.2,». 

lias, an attendant on Cleopatra . . . A. C. • i. 2, S, & ; ii. S ; iii. 3, 9, ll ; iv. 2, It, I 

Irif, atpfrit . . T. . . It. I. 

Ittbel, qoeen of Franee . . . H. F. . ▼. S. 

iMbella, ciater to Claodio . M. M. . i. 5 ; u. 2, 4 ; iii. 1 ; it. 1. 3, C ; v. i. 

Jamj, an oiBeer in King Henrr's anny . . H. F. . iii. 2. 

Jaqoenetta, a country wench . . L. L. L. . i. 2 ; if . 2. 

Jaqnea, a lord, attending apon th? Duke in his banish- A. L. . it. 5, 7; iii. 2, 3; {▼. I, 2; v. 4. 

ment. 

Jaqnes, son of Sir Rowland de Dois . . . A. L. . r. 4. 

Jeaiiea,daaghtertoSh>loclc . . . M. V. . . iL 3, 9, «; iii. 2, 4, 5; r. 1. 

Jeneller . • • . . • T. Ath. . i. !. 

John, Don. bastard brother to Don Pedro . . M. A. . . L 1. 3; ii. 1, 2 ; iii. 2 ; ir. I. 

John, Kinj; . , . . . .J. . . i. 1 ; ii. 1,2; iU. 1, 2, 3 ; It. 2; t. 1,3, 

John, Prince, of Lancaster, son to the King . . H. 4, F. P. ▼. 1, 4, 5. 

John, Prince, of Lancaster, afterwards created (2 Hen.V.) H. 4. S. P. . . ix. 3, 3, 4 ; t. 2, 5. 

Dnke of Bedford. 

John, a follower of JaclcQule . . If. 6, S. P. . iv. 2, 7. 

John, Friar, a Franciscan . . . R. J. . ▼. 2. 

Jonrdain, Margery, a witch . . . H. 6, S. P. . i. 4 ; U. 3. 

Julia, a lady of Verona, beloved of Protend . G. V. . i. 2 ; iL 2, 7 ; It. 2, 4 ; ▼. 2, 4. 

Juliet, beloved of Claudio . . M. M. . i. 3; ii. 3; ▼. 1. 

Juliet, daughter to Capulet . Ii. J. . i. 3, 5; ii. 2, 5, 6 ; ijL 2,5; iT. 2, 3; v.] 

Juno, a spirit . . . T. . . iv. 1. 

Justice, a ... .... M. M. . fl. I. 

Katherina. the Shrew, daughter to Baptista T. S. . 1. 1 ; ii. I ; iii. 2 ; iv. 1, 3, 3; ▼. 1, 2. 

Katherine, Lady, attending on the Princess . L. L. L. . ii. 1 ; iv. I ; ▼.2. 

Katherine, daughter of Charles and Isabel . H. F. . iii. 4 ; v. 2. 

Katherine, Queen, wife to King Henry, aflermanls di- H. E. . . i. 2; ii. 4 ; Hi. I ; iv. 2. 

▼oroed. 

Keeper to Mortimer . II. C. F. P. . il. 5. 

Keepers, two . . . II. 6. T. P. . . iii. 1. 

Kent, Earl of . . L. . . i. 1. 4, 5; iL 2, 4; iii. 1, t, 4,€; iv. 3.7; 

Knights, six valiant . . . T. N. K. . . v. 1. 4. 

La Pncelle, Josn, commonly called Joan of Are. H. 6, F. P. 1. 2, 5, 6 ; ii. 1 ; iii. 2, 3 ; Iv. 7 ; t. 2, 3. 

Ladies, two, attending on the Queen . . W. T • il. 1. 

Lady attending on the Queen . . . . R. S. . . Iii. 4. 

Lady, friend to Anne BuUen . . . H. E. . . ii. 3 ; v. 1 . 

Laertes, son to Polonias . . . . . H. . . i. 2, 3; iv. 5, 7; v. 1, 2. 

Lafeu, an old lord . . . . . A. W. . . i. 1, 2; ii. 1,3, 3; iv. 3; v. 2. 3. 

Langley, Edmund of, Duke of York, uncle to the King R. S. . . ii. 1, 2, 3 ; UL 1, 3 ; iv. I ; v. 2, 3, C 

Lannoe, a downiih servant to Proteus • • G. V. . . ii. 3, 5 ; ill. 1 ; iv. 4. 

Lanncelot Gobbo, a clown, servant to Shylock . . M. V. . . ii. 2, 3, 5 ; iii. S; v. 1. 

Laurence. Friar, a Franciscan . . . R. J. . ii. 3, 6 ; iii. 3; iv. 1, 3; v. 2, 3. 

Lavinia, daughter to Titus Andronicus . . . T. And. i* 2; ii. 2, 3 ; iii. 1, 2 ; iv. 1 ; v. 2,3. 

Lawyer . . . . . II. «, F. P. . il. 4. 

Le Bean, a courtier attending upon Frederick . . A. L. . . i. 2. 

Lear, King of Britain . . L. . . . i. 1, 4,5 ; ii, 4 ; iii. 2, 4, «; iv. 8, i, v.| 

Lenox, a nobleman of Scotland . . M. . . !• 2, 4, 6 ; ii. 3; iii. 1, 4, 6 ; It. 1 ; v. t, 4 

Leonardo, servant to Baasanio . . M. V. • ii. 2. 

Leonato, governor of Messina . . . M. A. . I* 1, 2; ii. 1, 3; iii. 2, 5; iv. 1 ; v. t, «. 

Leonine, servant to DionyzA . . . P. . • iv. 1,2. 

Leontes, KingofSicilia . W. T. . . i. 2; H. 1, 3; iii. 2 ; v. 1, 3. 

Le«is, the Dauphin . . . J. . . ii. 2 ; iii. 1.4; v. 2, 5. 

Lewis, the Dauphin . . H. F. . ii. 4 ; iii. 5, 7 ; Iv. S, 5. 

Lewis XI. King of Prance . . . . II. 6, T. V . . iii. 3. 

Lepidos, Marcus .£milius, a triumvir after the dcatli of J. C. . . iii. I ; iv. 1. 

Julias CKSsr. 

Lepidus, M. iEmiliu«, a triumvir . . . .\. C. . . i. 4 : ii. 2, 4, 6, 7; iii. 2. 

Lieutenant of the ToHcr . - . . . II. 6, T. P. . iv. 6. 

Lieutenant to Anfidics .... Cor. iv. 7. 

Ligari us. a conspirator against Julius CacMr . . J. C. . ii. 1.2. 

Lincoln, Bifthop of . . . . HE. • . ii. 4. 

IJoo. in the Interlude . . . . M N. D. . v. 1. 

Lodovioo, kinsman to BraUantio • . O . . iv. 1, 8 ; v, I. :. 

Longaville, Lord, attending on the Kin^^ . . L. L. L. . I. 1 ; Ii. 1 ; Iv. 3; v. f. 

Lord, a Sicilian . . . . W. T. . . v. 1. 

Lord ChtoT JMtice of the King's Uneh • . H. 4, S. P. i. X; ii. i ; v. 2, ft. 



INDEX.— II. 



PERSONS REPRBSEMTBD. 

Lord Mayor of London • . . . 

Lords th»t terro with Bertnun in the Florentine war 

Lorenso, In loYe with Jesrien 

LoYcl, Lord .... 

LoTell, Sir Thomas . . • ^ 

Luce, sertant to Adnana . , 

Lucentio, son to Vinoentio, in love with Bianea 

Lucetta, waiting-woman to Julia 

Luciana, sister to Adrisna • • • 

Lucilios, servant to Timon 

Lucilius, a Mend to Brutus and Ouriua 

Lncio, a IWntssHo .... 

Lucius, a flatterer of Timon . . 

Lucius, servsnt to one of Hmon's crsditois 

Lncius, CUus, genenl of the Roman forees 

Lucius, a servant to Brutus • 

Lucius, son to Titus Andronieas . 

Lucius, young, a boy, son to Ludns . . 

Lucollus, a flatterer of Timon . 

Lucy, Sir William .... 

Lychorida, nurse to Marina 

Lysander, in love with Hermia . . : 

Lyiimachus, governor of Mitylene . 

Macbeth, a general of the Klng*s umy 
Macbeth, Lsdy . • • . • 

Maoduir, a nobleman of Scotland . 
Macduif, Lady ..... 

Maemorrls, an oflleer in King Henry's army 

Malcolm, son to Duncan 

Malvolio, steward to Olivia 

Mamillius, son to Leontes 

Man, old, tenant to Oloeter 

Man, an old . . • • • 

Mareellus, an oflleer 

March, Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 

March, Edmund Mortimer, Earl of . 

Mareltts, yonng, son to Corlolanus . 

Mardian, an attendant on Cleopatra 

Margareion, a bastard son of Priam 

Margaret, gentlewoman attending on Hero 

Margaret, daughter to Reignier, afterwards married 

King Henry. 
Maigaret, Queen to King Henry 
Margaret, Queen .... 

Margaret, widow to King Henry VI. 
Maria, « lady attending on the Princesi 
Maria, Olivia's woman .... 

Mariana, neighbour and friend to the lIHdow 
Mariana, betrothed to Angelo . 
Marina, daughter to Pericles and Thaba . 
Mariner ...... 

Marshal, Lord, and another Lord 

Marshal 

Martezt, Sir Oliver, a vicar 

Marti us, son to Titus Andronicns 

MaruUus, a tribune 

Master of a ship. Boatswain, and Mariners 

Master-Gunner of Orleans, and his Son 

Mayor of London .... 

Mayor of St. Alban's 

Mayor of York ..... 

Meoenas, friend of Casar . 

Melun, a French lord .... 

Menas, friend of Pompey . 

Menecrates, friend of Pompey 

Menelans, brother to Agamemnon 

MenenlttS Agrippa, friend to Coriolaans 

Menteth, a nobleman of Scotland 

Mereade, a lord attending on the Princess of France 

Merchant, friend to Antipholns of Syracuse 



PLAYS. 



R.T. 

A.W. 

M.V. 

R.T. 

H.E. 

C. B. 



to 



T. S. 
G.V. . 
C.K 
T. Ath. 
J. C. 
JbI. m. . 
T. Ath. , 
T.Ath. 
Cy. 

J.C. . 
T. And. . 
T. And. 
T. Ath. 
H. «, F. P. 
P. . 
M. N. D. 
P. . 

M. 
M. . 

Me 

H.F. . 

M. . 

T.N. . 

W.T. 

L. 

M. 

H. 

H. 4, F. P. 

H. «, F. P. 

Cor. 

A. Cm , 

T.C. 
M. A. • 
H. 6, F. P. 

H. 6,S.P. 
H. 6. T. P. 
R.T. . 
L. L. L. . 
T.N. . 
A. wf» • 
M. M. . 
P. . 
W.T. . 

K. B. . 

P. 



A. L. 

T.And. 

J.C. 

T. 

H. e, F. P. 

H. 6, F. P. 

H. 6, S. P. 

H. a, T. P. 

A. C. . 

J. 

A. C 

A.a . 

T.C. . 

Cor. 

M. 

L. L. L. . 

C E. a 



APPEARANCES. 

. Act 111. Se. 1,5, 7. 

U. 1,8; Ui. 1,6; iv. 1,8. 
. Ll; li.4,«; lii.t,4,6;T. I. 

111.4,8. 
. 1.8,8,4; 11. 1; iU.f; v. 1. 

lU. 1. 

. I. 1,8; U. 1; iU.1,8; iv.8,4t ▼. 1,» 
1.8; 11. 7. 

. U. 1,8; ill. 8; lv.8,4; v. 1. 

1.1. 
. iv. 8, 8; V. 1, 8,4.5. 

1.9,8,5; U.8;UI.8; iv. 8; v.l. 
. i. 8 ; UI. 8. 

ill. 4. 
. ill. 1, 5 ; iv. 8 ; v. 8, 5. 

U. 1,4; iv.8, 8. 
. 1.8: 11.8.4; UI. 1; V. 1,8. 

UI. 8; Iv. 1,8, 8; V. 8. 
. 1.8: ill. 1. 

Iv. 8, 4, 7. 
. UI. 1. 8. 

i. 1; il.8; Ui.8: Iv. 1; v.l. 
. Iv. 6 ; V. 1, 8. 8. 

1.8, 4,5,7; il.l,8,8|Ui.l,8,4;lv.l;v 8,5»7 
. L5, 6, 7; 11. 8, 8; UI. 1. 8, 4: T. 1. 

L 6; it. 8. 4; Iv.8; v. 4,6, 7. 
. Iv.8. * 

Ui.8. 
. I. 8, 4, 6 ; U. 8; Iv. 8 ; V. 4, 6, 7. 

1. 5 ; U. 8, 8, 5; UI. 4; Iv. 8 ; v. 1. 
. I. 8; U. 1. 

iv. 1. 
. U.4. 

1. 1, 8, 4, 5. 
. Ui. 1. 

11.5. 
• V. 8. 

1.5-11.5: iT.ll, 12. 
. V. 8. 

U. 1; UI. 1,«| T.t. 
. ▼.8. 

1.1, 8; li. 1,8| 111.1,8. iv. 4,8; v.l, 8. 
. 1 1,4; U. 8,6| ili.t; v. 4, 5. 

1.8; Iv. 4. 
. 11. 1 ; Iv. 1 ; V. ft. 

1.8,5; 11. 8,5; UI. 1,2, 4; Iv.8, 
. 1U.5. 

Iv. 1,6; v.l. 
. UI.8; Iv. 1, 8; v. 1, 8.8. 

ULS. 
. I.8;lv. 1. 

tt.8. 
. 01.8. 

1.8; ii.8,4; lU. 1. 
. I. 1. 

1.1; v.l. 
. 1.4. 

1.8; UI. 1. 
. II. 1. 

Iv. 7. 
. tt. 8,4,6,7; Ui.6; Iv. 1| V. 1,8. 

V. 8, 4. 
. 11. 1,6,7. 

U. 1. 

L8; UI.8; lv.5; v. 1,8,10. 

1.1; 11.1,8,8; Ul.l,fl,8i «v.l,t,6| V.l.ft.^ 

▼. t. 4, 7. 
. V. 8. 

1.8; Iv. 1; V. I. 
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PEBflONS REPRESENTED. 

M eieatio, kinsman to the Prinee, and friend to Romeo 

M««aU, a friend to Bratu and GMrios 

Memenger ..... 

Metelliu Cimber, a eonspirator against Jalios Cmtaa 

Michael, Sir, a friend of the Archbishop 

Mkhael, a follower of Jael( Cade 

Miranda, daa^hter to Frocpero . 

Monta^ne, Marqais of; of the Duke of York's party 

Monta^oe ..... 

Montagoe, Lady, wife to Monta^pe 

Montano, Othello's predecessor in the goromnient of 

Cyjmis. 
Montgomery, Sir John .... 
Montjoy, a French herald .... 
Moonshine, in the Interlnde .... 
Mopsa, a shepherdess .... 

Movoeoo, Prince of ... . 

Mortimer, Lady, daughter to Glendower, and wifs to 

Mortimer. 
Mortimer, Sir John, uncle to the Duke of Yoric 
Mortimer, Sir Hugh, uncle to the Duke of York . 
Morton, domestic of Northumberland 
Morton, John, Bishop of Ely 
Moth, page to Armado 
Moth, afkiry 
Monldy, a recruit 

Mowbray, Lord, an enemy to the King 
MnxdererSy two ... 
Mnsidans, three 
Mustard-seed, a fkiry 
Mntlns, son to Titus Andrcmlens 

Nathaniel, Sir, a curate 

Werissa, waiting-maid to Portia 

Nestor, a Oredan commander . 

NoUeman, a • . . 

Norfolk, Robert Bigot, Earl of . 

Norfolk, Mowbray, Duke of . 

Norfolk, Duke of ; of the Duke of York's party 

Norfolk, Duke of .... 

Norfolk, Dnke of 

Northnmberland, Earl of . 

Northumberland, Henry Percy, Earl of 

Northnmberland, Earl of; an enemy to the Ring 

Northumberland, Lady .... 

Northumberland, Earl of; a lord on King Henry's side 

Nnrse to Juliet . 

Nurse and a black Child 

Nym, foUower of FalstafT 

Nym, formerly senrant to FalstalT, now a soldier tn King 

Henry's army. 
Nymphs ...... 

Oheron, king of the lUries 

OetaTia, sister to Cbsar, and wife to Antony 



PLAYS. 



Oflloer employed by Edmund 

OScers of a court of Judicature . 

Oliver, son of Sb Rowland de Bois 

OliTia, a rich countess . 

Ophelia, daughter of Polonius 

Orlando, son of Sir Rowland de Bois 

Orleans, Duke of . 

Olslno, Duke of niyria 

Osric, a courtier , 

Onrald, steward to Ooneril 

Othello, the Moor .... 

Outlaws with Valentin 

Over-done, Mistress, a bawd 

Oxford, Earl of, a lord on King Henry's side 

Osfeid. EerioT 



T. Atb. 

R.J. . 

J.C. 

T. And 

J.C. 

H. i, F. P. 

H. 6, S. P. 

T. 

H. 6. T. P. 

A. J. . 

R.J. 

O. 

H. «, T. P. 
H. F. . 
M. N. D. . 
W.T. . 
M.V. 
H. 4, F. P. 

H. 6, T. P. 
H. «, T. P. 
H. 4, S. P. 
R.T. . 
L. L. L. . 
M. N. D. 
H. 4, S. P. 
H. 4, S. P. 
H. 6, S. P. 
R.J. . 
M.N. n. . 
T.And. 

L. L. L. . 
M.V. . 
T.C. 

H. 6. T. P. 
J. . 

K. 8. 

H. 6, T. P. 
R.T. . 
H.E. 

K. B. . 

H. 4, F. P. 
H. 4. 8. P. 
H. 4. S. P. 
H. «, T. P. 
R.J. 
T.And. 

H.F. . 

T. . 

M. N. D. 
A. (y. . 

R.J. . 
L«. • • 

W.T. . 
A. L. 
T.N. . 
H. . . 

A. L. . 
H. F. 
T.N. . 
H. . 



L. 

O. . 
G.V. . 

M. M. 
H. 6, T. P. 
R.T. 
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U. 1,3; IU. 1,3; iT. I ; T. I, •. 
. i. 3. 

i. 1 : 11. 3. 
. ii. 3. 

i. 1, 4 ; U. t. 

. i. 3,5; U.t. 4, 5; iii. t, 3,5; It. 1,1^4^1 

iT. 3. 
. i. l,3;ii. 1. 

ii. 1, 3 ; IU. t. 

. It. I. 

ii.t,S; iU.t: It. 1; t. ». 
. II. 3 ; iU. 3, 4, S. 

iii. 1. 

T. 3. 

iU.9. 
. L 1 ; IU. 1 ; It. 3; T. t, 4. 

1.5; Ui. 1,4; It. I, 3; t. 1. 
. I. 3; U. 1: iU.1,2; It. 5. 

1.1,3; U.3.«.7; ULl; It. I ; T.t.C 
. UL 7 : It. 3, 5. 

i. 1,4; li.4; t. L 
. T. «. 

I. S,4| U.f.4: ifl.7; lT.l,ft,f. 

. i.3,3; U. 1,3; ltt.B,S,4; |T.1,t,l|T. 
It. 1 ; T. 3, 4. . 

. I. 3 ; fii. 3. 

IH. 3; It. 9,6. • t. 1, t» 4, ». 

. T. 9, . 
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PBRSONS REPRESENTED. 

Fige, Mr., a gontlemaa dwelling at Windioc 
I^e, BCn. ..... 

Page, Mfs. jtnne .... 

Page. William, aboy, son to Mr. Page 
J^Re . • , 

P*ge . • . • 

Page to Gardiner .... 

PagetoPftria .... 

P^ 

Painter . • . • . 

Palamon, in love with bniUa 
Fkndanu, undo to Creaaida • • 

Pander . • . • . 

Pandalph, Oudinal, tlie POpai*! legate • • 

Planthino, aervant to Antonio 
Paris, a yoong nobleman, Icinaman to the PHnee 
Paris, aon to Priam • 

ParoUes, a follower of Bertram . 
Patienee, woman to Queen Katherine 
Patroeloa, a Oreeian commander . 

Paulina, wife to Antigonna • 

Peaa-bloaaom, afidry . . . . . 

Pedant, an old fellow set up to personate Vinoentio 
Pedro, Don, Prinee of Ariagon • 

Fnnbroke, William Mareshall, Earl of 
Pembroke, Earl of; of the Duke of York's party 
Percy, Henry, son to the Earl of Northumberland 
Percy, Henry, somamed Hotspur, son to the Earl of 

Northumberland. 
Percy, Lady, wife to Hotspur, and sister to Mortimer 
Percy, Lady ..... 

Perdita, daughter to Leontea and Hermlone 

Perielea, Prince of Tyre 

Perithoua, an Athenian general 

Peter, a friar •.•••• 

Peter of Pomflcet, a ptophet 

Fster, aerrant to Homer .... 

Peter • • • . • . 

Peto •.•••.. 
Poto, an attendant on Prinee Henry 
Petrueio, a gentleman of Verona, a suitor to Katherine 
Phebe, a shepherdess ..... 

Phllario, a Roman, friend to Posthomns . 

Philip, King of Fnnee ..... 

Philo, friend of Antony .... 

Philoetrate. master of the rsTols to Theseoi 
Philotus, servant to one of Timon's ereditois 
Phrynia, mistrea to Aldbiades 
Pbysidan ...... 

Pinch, a schoolmaster, and a conjurer 
Pindams, servant to Oaarius . • 

Plaanio, gentleman to Poethumns . 

Pistol, Ibllower of Falstair .... 

Pistol ... ... • 

Pistol, formeriy servant to FalataflT, nqw a soldier in 

King Henry's army. 
Plantagenet, Richard, eldest aon of Richard, late Earl of 

Cambridge, afterwards Duke of York. 
Poet ....... 

Poet ...... 

Poins ...•..• 

Poins, an attendant on Prinee Henry 

Polixenes, King of Bohemia 

Polonitts, lord chamberlain . 

Pompelus, Sextns . • 

PopUins lima, a senator . 

Porter ..... 

Porter . . • . 

Porter, and his man 

Porter .... 

Portia, a rkh beirem 
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M. W. . 
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. i. 1, 8, 4 ; U. I, 8, 5 ; Ui. 1, 8 ; v. 1, 8, 8. 

i. 1,3; U. 5 I iii. 5, 6) iv. 8; v. 1, 8, 4. 
. iv. 5, 6; T. 1. 

iv.8. 
. i. S;U.8. 

ii. 4,5; iv. 5. 
. H. 8, 4. 

U. 4. 
. i. 8; ii. 1 ; iU. 8 ; iv. 1, 8, 5; v. ], 8. 

iU. 5 ; V. 8, 4. 
. i. 5 ; U. 4. 

U. 1,8; Ui. 1,4. 
. i. 1. 

i. 1 ; V. 1. 
. Ui.4. 

iv.3. 
. iv. 4, 7. 

iv. 4. 
. iv. 8 ; V. 3. 

1.8,4,6,7; ii.S; Ui. 8,4,5; iv.3; v. 5. 
. i. 1,3; U. 1,8; v. 5. 

U. 4 ; ▼. 3, 5. 
. U. 1, 3; iii. 8,6; iv. 1,4; v. 1. 

U.4,5; ill. 1; iv. 1.3; v. 8,4. 

. i. 1 ; V. 1. 

iv.3. 
. 1.8; U.8, 4; iU. 8. 

U. 8, 4. 
. i. 8; iv. I, 3; ▼. 8. 

i. 8.3; U. 1, 8; iii.l. 8,8, 4. 
. u. 1, 6, 7. 
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ii. 3. 

• V. 3. 
ii.8. 

. i. 8 ; ii. 1, 7, 9 : iU. 8, 4 ; iv. 1,8 } v. 1 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

IVnthy wffli to Bratus » • • • 

Posthamoa, Leoiutiu, hnlMuiid to Imofen • • 

Priam, Kinf of Troy • • • . 

PH«t , . • , . 

^oealeias, friend of Ommt • • • 

Ptotpero, tho rifhtM Daka of Milan 
Piotena .•.,.. 
Pro^oit . • • • . . 

Pttblios, a naator ..... 
PabUaa, son to Marcos the tribane 
Puck, or RoMn-Goodfellow. a Ikiry 
PTiamaa, in the Interlude . . . . 

Queen to King Richard ..... 
Qaeen, wife to C mbeline .... 
Qneene, three ...... 

Qoielily, Mrs. 

Qoiekly, Mrs., hostess of a taTcm in Easteheap 
Qnickljr, hostess ..... 
Quickly, Pistol's wife, an hostess 
Quince, the carpenter .... 

Qointus, son to Titus Androniens . • 

Rambores, a French lord • . • • 

RateUff, Sir Rkhard .... 

Keepers ... ... 

Regan, daughter to Lear .... 

Reignier, Duke of Anjou, and titular King of Naples 
Reynaldo, servant to Polonius .... 

Ridiard II., King .... 

Richard, son to the Duke of York . 

Richard, afterwards Duke of Gloster, son to the Duke of 

York. 
Richmond, Henry, Eari of, a youth 
Richmond, Henry, Earl of, afterwards King Henry VH. 
Rivers, Lord, brother to Lady Grey 
Rivers, Earl, brother to King Edward's Queen 
RoMn, page to FalstalT 
Roderigo, a Venetian gentleman . . 

Rogero, a Sicilian gentleman 
Romyms ..... 

Romeo, son to Montague 
Rosalind, daughter to the banished Duke . 
Rosaline, a lady attending on the Princess 
Ross, Lord ..... 

Rosse, a nobleman of Scotland • 

Rosracrants, a courtier . . 

Rotheram, Thomas, Archbishop of York 
Roosillon, Countess of, mother to Bertram 
Rugby, servant to Dr. Cains . • 

Rumour ..... 

Salarino, friend to Antonio and Baasanio 

Salisbury, William Longsword, Earl of 

Salisbury, Earl of . . . 

Salisbury, Earl of . 

Salisbury, Earl of . . .* 

Salisbury, Eari of ; of the York Action 

Sampson, servant to Capulet • 

Sands, Lord .... 

Satuminus, son to the late Emperor of Rome 

Say, Lord ... 

Scales, Lord, governor of the Tower 

Scarus, friend of Antony ... 

Scroop, Sir Stephen • 

Scroop, Archbishop of York . . 

Scroop, Lord, a conspirator against the King 

Sebastian, a young gentleman, brother t» Viola 

Sebastian, brother to Alonso 

Secrstaries to Wolsey 
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J. 

R. 

H. 

U. 

H. 

R. 

H. 

T. 

H. 

H. 

A. 

R. 
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H, 

T. 

T. 
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V. 

S. 

F. . 
8, F. P. 
8, S. P. 
J. 

E. . 
And. 
«, S. P. 
8, S.P. 
C. . 
S. 

4, F. P. 
F. 
N. . 
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iii. 7 ; br, 2, ft. 

ii. 2; iU. 3, 4, ft; It.3, 4; ▼. 3. 
. iv. 1. 

i. 1 : U. 1. 2, 4 , iii. 7 : iv. 9 ; ▼. 1, 3. 

i. 8 : ii. I ; ▼. 3, 4. 

U. 1. 
, i. 1. 3, 4 : U. 1 ; tii. 2, 3 ; Iv. 1 ; ▼. I, ft. 

V. 1, 2, 3. 
. i. 1, 2; U. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8; ill. 2; iv. 1, 
V. 1,3, 4, ft, 8, 7. 

iv. 8. 

iv. 2, 3, 4. 

iv. 4. 

i.S; ii.1,2; iii. 3. 

i. 3; ii.2; Iii. 2, 8. 

I. 1,2,3; iL 1,3; !▼. 2; ▼. I. 

▼.2. 

V. 3. 

i. 1, 2, 4, ft : U. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8 ; iU. 1, 3, ft; V. 

i. 2, 3; U. 4 : iiL 2, 4, ft ; iv. 1, 3; v. 2.4. 

U. 1 : iv. I ; V. 2. 

ii. 1,3; iii. 1. 

i. 2, 3, 4, 8; iL4; iiL 1,4; iv. 2. 3; v. 4, 

ii.2; iii. 1,2,3; iv. 1.2,3,4. 

ii.4. 

i. 1,3; ii.2: iii. 2,4; iv. ft; v. 3. 

i. 4; ii. 3; Ui. 1,2. 

i. Induction. 

. LI; H. 4,8.3; IU. 1,3; hr. 1. 
I. 1 ; iU. 1 ; It. 2, 3 ; v. 2, 4, 7. 
iL 4 ; Ui. 2, 3. 
Iv. 3. 
i. 4. 

LI, 3; U.2,3; Ui. 2. 3 ; v. 1, i. 
i. 1. 

1.3, 4; U. 1. 

i. 1, 2; ii. 2,4; iv. 4 ; v. 3. 
iv. 4, 7. 
iv. ft. 

iii. 8 ; iv. 7, 8, 10. 
iU. 2. 3. 
iv. 4. 
ii. 2. 

U.1; m.3; Iv. 1.3; ▼. L 
i. 1 ; iLl; ill.. 3; ▼. I. 
i. 1. 
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PERSONS REPtlESENTED. 

Seleueui, an attendant on deopatn . 

Sempronioa, a fiatteier of TImon 

Senator*, two . . . > 

Serjeant, a French . . . • 

Serjeant at Arms 

Servant to the old ahepherd 

Servant of Isidore, one of TImon'a eradlton 

Serrant to Puis .... 

Servant to TroiloB . . 

Servant to Diomedea 

Servant to Emilia 

Servanta to Varro, one of TImon'a erediton 

Servanta to Cornwall . • 

ServiUus, aerrant to Hmon 

Sexton, a . . . . • 

Seyton, an offieer attending on Macbeth 

Shadow, a recruit • 

Shallow, a eoantry Jnatioe . 

Shallow, a country justice 

Shepherd, an old, reputed Ikther to Peidita . 

Shepherd, an old, father to Joan la Pucello 

Sheriff of Wiltshire .... 

Shylock, a Jew . • . • 

Sidnina Velutua, a trihane of tho people 

Silence, a country Justiee . • 

Siliaa, an offieer in Ventldina's army 

SiWIa, the Duke's daughter, beloved of Valentine 

Simonidea, King of PenUpolis 

Simpcoz, an impostor . . . • 

Simple, servant to Slender . 

Siward, Earl of Northnmberlaad, general of the EngUsh 

focoea. 
Siward, young, son to Slward Earl of Northumberland 
Slender, cousin to Shallow . . . • 

Smith, the weaver, a follower of Jack Cade . 
Snare, a sheriff's officer . • 

Snout, the tinker . . . • 

Snug, the joiner • • • 

Solanio, friend to Antonio and Bassanio 
Soldier • . • • • 

SoUnns, Duke of Ephesna . 
Somerset, John Beaufort, Earl of; afterwards Duke 
Somerset, Duke of; of the King's party . 
Somerset, Dnke of, a lord on King Henry'a aide 
SomerviUe, Sir John . • • 

Son that has killed his Ikther 
S^n to Clarence . • . • 

Son to Macduff . • . • • 

Soothsayer . . . • • 

Soothsayer • . • • • 

Southwell, a priest . • • • 

Speed, a clownish servant to Valentine 
Stafford, Sir Humphrey 

Sufford. William . . • • 

Stafford, Loid ; of the Duke of York'e party 
Stanley, Sir Jnhn . . • • 

Stanley. Sir William 

Sunley, Lord . • • • ' 

Starveling, the tailor • 

Stephano, servant to Portia • 
Stephano, a drunken butler • • 

Steward, servant to the Countem of RonsiUon 
Btrangera, three . • • • 

Strato. a servant te Brutus • • 

Suffolk, Eari of .... 
Suffolk, i>uke of ; of the King-e party 
Suffolk, Duke of . . • • 

Surrey, Dnke of .... 

Surrey, Earl of . • • 

SwMy • S»rl of, son to the Duke of Norfolk 



PLAYS. 

* A. C • 

T. Ath. 
O. . 
H. 6, F. P. 

W.T. . 
T.Ath. . 
T. C. . 

T.a 

T.C. . 
T. N« K. 
T.Ath. 

T.Ath. 

M. A. 

M. 

H. 4, S. P. 

M. W. . 

H. 4, S. P. 

W.T. . 

H. 6, F. P. 

R.T. . 

M. V. « 

Cor. • 

H.4.S.P. 

A. C . 

G.V. 

P. 

H. 6. S. P. 

M. W. , 

BS. * 

M. • 

1b. ^t a . 

H. 6, S. P. 
H. 4. S. P. 
M. N. D. 
M. N.D. . 
M. V. • 
M. . 
C c> • 
H. 6, F. P. 
H. 6, 8. P. 
H. e, T. P. 
H. 6, T. P. 
H. «, T. P. 
R.T. . 

M. a 

J.C. . 
A. C. 
H. 6, S. P. 
G.V. 

Ha O, 0. Mi* 
H. 6, S. jTa 

H. 6, T. P. 
H. 6, S P. 
H. 6.T.P. 
R.T. 
H. N. D. 
M. V. 
T. 

A. W^. . 
T.Ath. 
J. C . 

H. 6, F. P. 

H. 6, 9. Pa 

H.E. 

K. B. ■ 

H. E. . 
R.T. 



APPEARANCES 

AetT.Se.S. 
i.8; iU.S. 
1.3. 

LI. 

It. 8. 

ii.S. 

iii. S. 

Lt. 

T. 5. 

iL8. 

U. 8 ; iU. 4. 

UI.7. 

ii. 8 ; itt. 8. 4. 

iv. 8 : ▼. 1. 

V. 3, 5. 

iii. 8. 

i.l; iLl.S; ill. 1.8,4; .« 8; v. 8. 

Ui.8; T. 1,8.3. 

iii. 3; iv. 8 ; ▼. 8. 

▼.4. 

▼. 1. 

L8: U.3: Ul. 1,8: i^-i. 

i.l: ii. 1.8,8; iU. 1, 8: iT. 8,3; v. 1.4. 

Ui. 8 ; V. S. 

iii. 1. 

ii. 1,4{ iv.8,4; v. 1,3.4. 

U. 8. 3, ft. 

U. 1. 

LI, 8.4; ULl; iv. 5. 

▼. 4, 6, 7. 

V. 4, 7. 

LI; U;8; iU. 1,8.4; v. 8,5. 

iv. 8, 6, 7. 

U. I. 

i. 1 ; iU. 1 ; iv. 8. 

L I ; iii. I ; iv. 8. 

LI; ii. 4,8; UL1,8; fv. 1. 

L8. 

i. 1 ; V. 1. 

ii. 4 ; Ui. 1 ; iv. 1, 4. 

L],3; Ui. 1,8; 1t.9; v. 8. 

iv. 1, 8, 6; ▼. 1,8,4,3. 

V. 1. 

U.5. 

iL8. 

iv. 8. 

L8; U.4: iU. I. 

i. 8 : iL 8. 

L4; ii. 8. 

i. 1 ; il. 1.4,3; ill. 1 ; iv. 1. 

Iv. 8, 8. 

iv. 8, 3. 

Iv. 1. 

ii.4. 

iv.ft. 

i..3; U. 1,8; ttL8, 4; >. 1,8,4,3; v. 3.4 

i' 1; liLl; iv. 8. 

▼.1. 

U.8; iiL8; !▼. 1 ; v.l. 

L 3 : iii. 4. 

iii. 8. 

V. 3, 3. 

ii, 4; iii. I; It. 1; t.S.3. 

L 1. 8 ; ii. 1, 3; iii. 1, 8; Iv. 1 ; ▼. 1. 

L8; 11.8; U1.8: v. 1, 8. 4. 

Iv. 1. 

liL8( V.8. 

V. 3. 



1ND£X.^II. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

8u««yor to the Duke of BueUnchtm 
SylTioa, a ahopherd ... 



PLATS. 



Talbot, Lord, aftenraids Earl of Shrewitary 

Talbot, John, aon of Lord Talbot 

Tamora, Queen of tlie Goths 

Tanrua, Ikmtenant-general to 

Tear-aheet, Doll 

Thaisa, daughter to Simonides 

Thallard, aerrant to Antiochna 

Thersitea, a deformed and aeurrilona Grecian 

Theaeua, Duke of Athena • 

Theaeua, Duke of Athena 

Thiabe. in the Interlude 

Thomaa, a Mar .... 

Thurio, a fooliah riral to Valentine 

Thyreoa, friend of Csaar . 

Tlmandra, miatreaa to Aldbiadea 

Time, aa Chorua 

Timon, a noble Athenian 

Titania, Queen of the fairies 

Titiniua, a friend to Brutus and Caasina 

Tltua, aerraat to one ot Timon'a ereditora 

Tltoa Lartiua, a general againat the Volcea 

Toochatone, a down 

Tranio, aervant to Lneentio 

Trarera, domestic ot Northumberland . 

Tkebonina, a conapirator againat Juliua Caaar 

Tribune ..... 

Tkineulo,aJeater . . 

Troilna, aon to Priam 



Tnbal, a Jew, friend to Shyloek 
Tutor to Rutland • 

Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulet . 
Tyrrel, Sir Jamea • 

UlysMS, a Gredan commander 

Uncle to Oapulet .... 

Ursula, a gentlewoman attending on Hero 

Urswick, Sir Christopher, a priest 

Valentine .... 

Valentine, a gentleman attending on the Duke 

Valeria, friend to VirgilU 

Valerius, a Theban noUeman . 

Varrius, friend of Pompey . . 

Varro, a serrant to &utus • 

Vaugiun, Sir Thomas . • 

Vanx ..... 

Vaux, Sir Nicholas 

Venice, Duke of . . • . 

Venice, Duke of ... 

Ventidius, one of Timon's fklae friends 

Ventidiaa, friead of Antony 

Verge*, a dty officer .... 

Vernon, Sir Richard 

Vernon, of the White Rose, or York fketioi^ 

Vincentio, an old gentleman of Pf» 

Vincentio, the Duke 

Viola, in love with the Dake 

ViolenU, ndghbour and friend to the Widow 

VirgUia, wife to Coriolanus 

Vol omnia, mother to Coriolanus . 

Volumnius, a friend to Brutus and Caasina 

Voltimand, a courtier 

Wall, in the Interlude . 
Walter Whitmore .... 
Wart, a recruit .... 
'Warwick, Earl of ; of the King'a party 



H.E. 
A.L. 



ActLSe.t. 

ii.4; iiLft; It.S; ▼. fl. 



H. «, P. P. 
II. 6, F. P. 
T. And. 
A. C « 
H. 4,S.P. 
P. 

P. . 
T. C. , 
BLN.D. . 
T. N. K. 
M . N. D. . 

BaL. Jl. . 

G. V. 
A. (/« 
T.Ath. 
W.T. . 
T. Ath. . 
M. N. D. 
J.C. 
T.Ath. 
Cor. 
A.L. . 

T.a 

H. 4, & P. 
J.C. 
T.And. 
T. . 
T.a . 



M.V. 
H. «, T. P. 
R.J. 
R.T. . 

T.C. 
R.J. . 

M. A* 
R.T. . 

G. V. 
T.N. 
Cor. . 
T. N. K. 

A. (y. • 

J.C. 
R.T. . 



11.6. S. P. 

M.V. 
O. 

T. Ath. . 
A. C • 
M. A. 
H. 4, F. P. 
H. 6, F. P. 
T.S. . 
M.M. 
T.N. 
A. W, 
Cor. . 
Cor. 

J. a . 

a. . • 

M.N.D. . 
H. 6, S. P. 
H. 4, S. P. 
H. 4, S. P. 



L 4, 5 : iL I, »; UL fl. 3, 4 ; Iv. 1, t^ a,t. 
iv.5,6.7. 
, L 1 ; IL t, S, 4 ; It. 4; ▼. t, H 
ULS. 

ii.4iT. 4. 

li. t. 8, » ; iii. S. 4 ; V. S. 
i. 1. S. 

iLl.S; ULS; t. 1,1,4,8. 
i. 1; It. 1 ; ▼. 1. 

i. I, 4 ; ii. ft ; iii. 5, 6 ; iv. S ; ▼. U I, 4. 
Ui. 1 : T. 1. 
i.4. 

ii.4; Ui. 1,1; It. t; ▼. S, 4. 
iii. 10, 11. 
iT. S. 

iv. Chorua. 

i. 1,2; U.S: ifL4,<: iv. 1, S ; ▼. 1,8. 
ii. 8, 8 : iii. 1 ; !▼. 1 : ▼. 8. 
It. 8, S ; v. 1, 8. 
iU. 4. 

1.1,4,5,7,8; ii. 1; iU. 1. 
i. 8; ii. 4 ; iii. 8, 3 ; ▼.1,8,4. 
i. 1,8; il.l; iU.8: ir. 8, 4 ; ▼. 1, 8. 
i. 1. 

U.1,8; iii. 1. 
▼. 8. 

iL8: iU. 8; iT. 1 i ▼. 1. 
it, 8; ii.l:ilL8} It. 8. 8,4, ft; ▼.1,8, 

6,11. 
iii. 1. 

i.s. 

i. 1,5; Ui. 1. 
iT. 8, 3. 

1.8; a. 3; iU. 8 ; It. 5 ; ▼. 1.1.5. 

i.5. 

ii. 1; UL 1,4; ▼.8,4. 

It. 5. 

i.l; U.l,4;tti.li !▼. 1 ; ▼.<. 

i. I, 4. 

i. 3; ii. 1; T.S. 

i. 8. 

ii. 1. 

iT.3. 

Ui. 8. 

Ui.8. 

ii.l. 

iv. 1. 

i.8. 

i.2. 

ii.8,S| IU. 1. 

Ui. 3, 5 ; !▼. 8 ; ▼. I. 

iv. I, 3; T. 2,5. 

ii.4; iii. 4; ir.l, 

iv. 5; ▼. 1, 2. 

i.1,4; U.3;ULl,8:iv. 1,8,8,8, 

i. 2, 4, 5; U. 8,4; UL 1. 4 s ▼. I. 

* * * m 

UI. ft. 

i. 3 ; iL 1 ; hr. I, 8 i ▼. S. 
i.3;U. l;UL85iT. 1,8; ▼. 1. 
▼. 3, 5. 
i.8; ii.S. 

▼. 1. 

IT. 1. 

Ui.8. 

Ui. 1 ; in 4 i ▼. 8. 



INDEX.— II. 



PERSONS RBPRBS^NTED. 

Wnnriek, Earl of .... 

Warwick, Btfl of ..... 
Warwick. Earl of ; of the York fketion . 
Warwick, Earl of; of the Dake of York's paity 
Weatminater, Abbot of .... 
Weatmoreland, Earl of, fUend to the King . 
Westmoreland. Earl of; of the King's party 
Westmoreland, Earl of . 
Westmorelaad, Earl of; a lord on King Henry's aide 

Widow 

Widow of Florence, an old 

WifetoSimpeoz ..... 
Wife to the Fknder .... 

William, a country fellow, in love with Audrey 
Williams, a aoldier in King Henry's army 

WilloQghby, Lord 

Wineheeter, Henry Beaofort, Bishop of, great-nnele to 
the King, and afterwards Oardinal. 

Wltehee, three 

Wolsey, Cardinal 

Woodyille, Ueatenant of the Tower 
Wooer to the Oaolei^s Daughter 
Wo reea t er , Thmnas Percy, Earl of 

YotU, Duchess of ..... 
York, Scroop, Axchbiahop of, an enemy to the King , 
York. Duke of, eouain to the King . 

York, Richard Plantagenet, Duke of 
York, Richard Plantagenet, Duke of 
York. Richard Duke of. aon to Edward IV. 
York, Duchess of, mother to King Edward IV., iHarence, R. T 
and Qloeter. 



PLAYS. 




APPKARANCESi. 




H.F. 




Aet 1. Sc. 9 ; It. 7, 8 ; v. 2. 




H. 6, F. P. . 




1. 1 ; ii. 4 ; iii. 1 ; !▼. 1 ; ▼. 4. 




H. 0, S. P. 




Ll.8; ii.8; iii. 9, 3; v. 1, 9, 3. 


J 


H. 6, T. P. . 




1.1; ii. 1,9, 3,6 iii.S; iv.2,6,B; 


▼. 1, t 


A. 3. . 




It. 1. 




H.4,F.P. . 




i. 1 ; iir. 9 ; t. 4, 5. 




H. A, S. P. 




It. 1, 9. 8, 4; t. 9. 




H. F. . 




i.9; ii. 9: iy. 3; ¥.9. 




H. 8, T. P. 




1.1. 




T. S. . 




▼.9. 




A. yfrn . 




lU. 5,7; iT.4; Y. 1, 3. 




H. 6, S. It. . 




U. 1. 




P. . 




It. 3, 0. 




A. L. • 




▼.1. 




H. F. 




It. 1,7,8. 




n. 9. . . 




ii. 1.3; ill. 1. 




H. 6, P. P. . 




1.1.8,5; iii. 1; It. 1; ▼.1,4. 




M. i . 




i. 1.3; ill. 5; It. 1. 




H. E. . 




i. 1,9,4; ii. 9,4; Ui. 1,9. 




H. «, F. P. 




1.8. 




T. N. K. 




ii. 1; It. 1,8; ▼.9. 




H. 4, F. P. 




i.3; iii. 1; It. 1.3; ▼.9,5. 




R. 9. • 




▼. 9, 3. 




H. 4. S. P. . 




i.3; i^. 1,9. 




H.F. 




It.S. 




H. e. S. P. . 




i. 1,3,4; ii. 9, 8; Iii. 1 ; v. I, S. 




H.«,T. P. 




i. 1,9.4. 




R.T. . 




U. 4 ; m. 1 




R.T. 




11. 9, 4 : h, 1, 4. 





